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WiLL even our classical readers understand, from the above 
title, the object of these volumes? We greatly doubt it. For 
we have actually met with one distinguished scholar, who, not 
having read the book, was grievously puzzled by the announce- 
ment of a Treatise on Deontology. His eye was caught by the 
four last syllables; and he immediately began to think that the 
public were about to be enriched by some profound and original 
speculations relative to ontological or metaphysical science, as 
applicable to the science of morals. But then he was utterly at 
a loss to find out a use for the preliminary syllable. We relieved 
him from his perplexity by reminding him of the Greek, 73 8éov, 
rod Béovros; and then he of course instantly perceived that the 
world had met with an instructor, whose object was to enlighten it 
as to all that is fit or proper to be done: 1 a word, that we had 
before us an exposition of the Utilitarian system of ethics. 

The Utilitarians, we presume, will feel neither contempt nor 
resentment for this blundering surmise of our friend; for they 
themselves heartily despise all classical erudition, We are here 
told by their great patriarch, that classical literature is the walk 
“ wherein grows the Jotus, which has fixed the footsteps of so 
‘“‘ many a young adventurer to those regions of unfruitful beauty, 
“and made him drink oblivion of every noble distinction.”—(V ol. 
i. p. 113.) His own magnanimous neglect of this pernicious 
weed is abundantly manifested in this posthumous collection of 
his thoughts. The learned sages of ancient times, he informs 
us, “ by whatever name they called their own sageships, were 
called by others wisest of men (cogioras); wise men (cogo1); or 
* lovers of wisdom (giAccogos) ; and held their heads aloft, and 
“ poured out their streams of sophistry.” From which it appea 
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that, according to the Utilitarian grammar, co¢icras.is the superla- 
tive degree of cogos; and not, as our schoolboys usually imagine, 
a noun substantive, implying wisdom-mongers, or quack doctors of 
wisdom.—(Vol.i, p. 40.) Another stupendous example of brave 
ignorance occurs in the second volume, p. 84. The writer 
(either Jeremy Bentham or his redacteur) is quoting Horace; 
which he does after this fashion : 
‘‘ Sperne voluptates ; docet empta dolore voluptas :” 


of which sentence he gives the following portentous translation : 
— Spurn pleasures: purchased pleasure teacheth pain.” !!! 
Well might he go on to exclaim, “ Silly is the precept; sadly 
“ silly, if taken to the letter, But no such silly notion had the 
“ poet in his head, No such silly notion did he mean to incul- 
“cate.” And then he adds, “ Horace was thinking of the verse, 
‘not of the morality. And when the option is between truth 
‘and rhythm, between serving and pleasing, extraordinary in- 
deed must be the poet who makes any other choice than was 
‘made by Horace.” Alas! the mighty master might have 
learned, from many a well-flogged lad, that there was, here, no 
conflict between truth and rhythm ; that morality, as well as verse, 
was in the thoughts of the poet; and that Horace was, in this 
place at least, as Utilitarian as heart can wish, For thus, in 
fact, did he indite, 
 Sperne voluptates ; nocet empta dolore voluptas ;”* 

a line which the experience of the youngster might, probably, 
put into English thus :—“ Eschew the pleasure of gorging upon 
‘plums; for the pleasure of eating plums is dearly purchased 
“ by a fit of the colic.” We have here, certainly, an excellent 
deontological maxim. It harmonizes admirably with what the 
poet said elsewhere ; Utilitas justi prope mater, et aqui. Here, 
undoubtedly, “‘ is the principle of utility set up in express terms, 
“ as the standard of right and wrong.” But the words of Horace, 
as above cited and translated by the wise man, harmonize with 
Deontology, or with any other scheme of ethics, just as little as 
they harmonize with grammar. They are little better than so 
much stark staring nonsense, 

After this, it will surprise nobody to find that Socrates, and 
Plato, and Aristotle, and all the whole tribe of wise men who 
chattered about the good and the fair, are consigned over to a 
state of literary reprobation. ‘ While Xenophon was writing 
“ history, and Euclid giving instruction in geometry, Socrates 
“and Plato were éa/king nonsense, under the pretence of teach- 
“ing wisdom and morality.” Again:—* A man thinks not so 


* Hor, lib, i. epist. ii, line 55. 
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“ highly of Plato as he deserves. What is the consequence? 
“ Nothing. A man thinks more highly of Plato than he de- 
“serves. What is the consequence? He goes and reads him. 
“ He tortures his brain to find a meaning where there is none. 
* He moves heaven and earth to understand a writer who did not 
“ understand himself, and he crawls out of that mass of crudities 
“with a spirit broken by disappointment and humiliation, He 
“ has learned that falsehood is truth, and that nonsense is sub- 
* limity.” In short, nothing is so much wanted as an “ Inder 
“© [Expurgatorius of the books which have bewildered and betrayed 
“ mankind.” But then, the compiler of it “ must be a writer of 
‘* sufficient eminence to give law to men’s opinions.” And who 
would be so well entitled to promulgate the prohibitory canon as 
Pope Jeremy I.? Whether any such document has been found 
among his papers, we are not informed. If not, the world must 
look to his successor in the chair of infallibility, Pope James I.,* 
for this greatest of all benefactions. When this is once accom- 
plished, we may hope that the Catholic faith, now delivered to the 
sages, will, in all times to come, be kept whole and undefiled. 
For whoso keepeth it not, without doubt he shall blunder ever- 
lastingly. 

That such a consummation is devoutly to be wished, is evident 
from the “ visions of glory” which brighten the meditations of the 
Deontologist. Until the day arrives when the earth shall be 
filled with the knowledge of his discoveries, “ vast mischiefs and 
“ miseries will continue to walk abroad,” and to carry havoc and 
devastation in their march, But when once the true faith shall 
have established its predominance, then shall the ungracious 
clamours of honour, and glory, and dignity, be silenced; and 
martial renown shall become an astonishment, and a hissing, and 
acurse. “ The period will assuredly arrive, when better in- 
“ structed generations will require all the evidence of history to 
“ credit that, in times deserving themselves, human beings should 
‘‘ have been honoured with public approval in the very propor- 
“ tion of the misery they caused, and the mischiefs they perpe- 
“trated. In that better and happier epoch, the wise and the 
“ good will be busied in hurling into oblivion, or dragging forth 
“for exposure to universal ignominy or obloquy, many of the 
“ deeds we deem heroic; while true fame and the perdurable 
“glories will be gathered round the creators and diffusers of 
‘ happiness.”+ We have all of us, indeed, heard, that a day 
shall come when the wolf and the lamb shall lie down together, 
and the lion shall eat straw like the bullock, and dust shall be 


* James Mill, Esq. author of an Essay on Government, &c, &e. &e. 
+ Vol. ii. p. 255, 256; 307, 308. . 
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the serpents’ meat; when men shall hurt and destroy no longer ; 
when the people shall beat their swords into ploughshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks; when nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more. 
How this is to be brought about has, of course, been a subject of 
deep and reverential meditation with thoughtful men. But now 
the mystery begins to clear away. The vision tarrieth no longer. 
A little leaven has now been cast into the social mass, whose 
‘healthful fermentation must, eventually, correct and purify the 
whole. In other words, the sages of Deontology are the salt of 
the earth. They, and they only, are in possession of the element 
which is to purge society of its festering corruption, ‘The Utili- 
tarian faith is the great life-giving principle which 1s to regenerate 
the world. 

Now the Utilitarian faith is this: that those actions are moral 
which tend to produce the greatest possible happiness, and those 
actions immoral which have a contrary tendency; that virtue is 
the preference of a greater remote good to a less adjacent good ; 
that vice is only a false moral arithmetic; that the ablest moralist 
is he who calculates best; the most virtuous man, he who most 
successfully applies right calculation to conduct; that moral 
sense and right reason are nothing more than empty and pompous 
forms of ignorant dogmatism; that it is idle for a man to get into 
an elbow chair and talk about duty, because every man who hears 
him is thinking about interest; that ought and ought not are 
phrases without meaning, except with reference to pleasure or to 
pain; that if any man were to act always with a correct view to 
his own interest, he would secure to himself the greatest obtain- 
able portion of felicity; and that if every man, acting correctly for 
his own interest, obtained the maximum of obtainable happiness, 
mankind would reach the millennium of accessible bliss, and the 
end of morality, the general happiness, would then be accom- 
plished; that the only purpose of an intelligent moralist is to 
prove that the immoral act is a miscalculation of self-interest, and 
to show how erroneous an estimate the vicious man makes of 
pains and pleasures; that unless he can do this he does nothing, 
and that if he can accomplish this he has achieved every thing; 
for that it is in the very nature of things impossible that any man 
should not pursue that which he deems likely to produce to him 
the greatest sum of enjoyment. 

This, if we have succeeded in representing it correctly, is the 
substance of the genuine Utilitarian verity; and, heretics that we 
are, we must plainly confess that we are as yet wholly unworthy 
to receive it. To us it has the appearance of an immense lever, 
whose power might be irresistible if it had but a fulcrum, For 
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let us suppose that the whole scheme is complete,—that Deonto- 
logy has wrought out her problem, and finished all her calcula- 
tions,—that the result is established as irrefragably as if the whole 
were a process of pure arithmetic;—what would be the conse- 
quence? Just nothing more than this—that men would be in 
session of a perfect and demonstrable rule of conduct. And 
what would the world be the better for this, unless its inhabitants 
were very different from what we all know them to be? Rules are 
not endowed with the power of executing themselves. ‘They are 
utterly destitute of force, unless the agent, to whom they are pre- 
sented, be so constituted as to obey the truth, when once it has 
been made out beyond his power of gainsaying. And that man- 
kind is not so constituted, we know—if we know anything—to be 
beyond all reasonable controversy. 
t us bring the matter to the test at once. Let us sup 

an Utilitarian Mentor to take in hand an unfortunate man with a 
strong propensity for gambling, and to address him thus:—* I do 
“not come to talk to you about the atrocious immorality of 
“ gambling, or of its being at variance with the natural sense of 
“ right and wrong: for this 1s the old cant, to which the world has 
“ been listening for some thousands of years, without growing 
“any better; but I come to satisfy you that the pains of this 
“ habit are incomparably greater than its pleasures; that, upon 
“ the principles of sound arithmetic, it must be a losing concern; 
“that it is utterly unfit for a reasonable being; and that conse- 
‘quently you must be egregiously an ass if you persist in it.” 
Then follows the process of computation, by which it is irresisti- 
bly established that the gambler wilfully cheats himself out of a 
vast deal of positive happiness, or, at all events, madly throws 
away the means of comfortable well-being; in short, that he is a 
most infatuated blunderer. What says the gambler to this? “ I 
protest L cannot disprove your calculation. Every step of it 
seems correct, and the balance undoubtedly appears to be most 
grievously against me. But what can I do? Such is my peculiar 
temper, that life is intolerable to me without violent excitement: 
no excitement is so pleasurable to me as that which involves 
hazard; and the more hazard the more pleasure. All other plea- 
sures are tasteless and vapid compared with this. I prefer the 
chance of losing all, and of perishing by my own pistol, to the 
misery of mental stagnation, which would infallibly come upon 
ine, if I were to discontinue my indulgence, All this may be 
abominably foolish—absolutely insane, if you will; but, never- 
theless, the dice-box shall not depart from my right hand, in spite 
of your moral balance-sheet.” Now we should like to know 
what the Deontologist would say to this. We may possibly be 
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reminded that it would puzzle a whole synod of moralists and 
divines to deal with such a case; and the assertion may be very 
true. But it must be remembered that the Deontologist professes 
to do what moralists of any other school cannot. We ask, then, 
what are the certa piacula by which he would propose to recover 
his patient? His arithmetic has failed. Where, then, are the 
verba et voces which are to conjure away the disease? 

We have selected the example of gambling, because great 
pains have been taken in this work to show the absurdity of the 
practice.* But there is no vice under heaven that might not be 
found too hard for the greatest masters of mere ethical calcula- 
tion. We have heard of an intelligent and well-educated indi- 
vidual who was imveterately given to drinking. Some friend or 
other, after many a fruitless remonstrance, at length succeeded so 
far as to prevail upon him to go to bed for one night sober. He 
did so, and vowed that he never would repeat the experiment. 
The moralist, therefore, failed to reclaim the man. Would the 
sage of Deontology have succeeded better? The case might have 
been made out arithmetically, beyond all possible contradiction. 
On the one hand might have been arrayed the immediate, but 
transitory, effects of the liquor,—the relief from dejection, the 
revival of nervous energy, the restored capacity for enjoyment. 
On the other, the loss of reputation, the lingering torments of the 
dropsy, the horrors of a loathsome and ignominious old age. And 
there can be no doubt that the balance would have been over- 
whelming on the side of suffering. But if the ancient and imme- 
morial sanctions of morality were insufficient to work a reform, 
can any mortal in his senses believe that the most accurate nume- 
rical display of consequences would produce the slightest effect? 
‘The drunkard would probably reply much in the same mamner as 
the gambler,—* L know all this; I have thought of it myself a 
hundred times ; but all will not de. 1 have made one desperate 
effort to tear myself away from the bottle; but the agony of the 
experiment was too dreadful to be encountered a second time. 
The case, therefore, is hopeless. ‘There is nothing to be done. L 
cannot bear existence without the aid of some powerful physical 
sumulus ; and there is an end of the matter.” 

We believe the truth to be, that men do not fall into vice for 
want of the power of calculation, so often as the Utilitarian 
teacher seems to imagine. ‘They know pretty well, in a multitude 
of imstances, that their conduct will not bear the test of moral 
arithmetic. They know this; but their knowledge of it is of no 
use to them. ‘They are in possession of the balance-sheet; but 
then the balance-sheet is kept locked up im a drawer, and never, or 
but seldom, consulted. ‘They are in a condition resembling that 


* Vol. ii, p. 125. 
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of men whose affairs are verging towards ruinous confasion, 


They do not dare to look into their accounts; and so they riish 
blindly on to their destruction. They act mucli in the same 
manner as the patriot warriors of old, when they devoted therii- 
selves, for their country, to the infernal gods. They wrap up 
their head in their mantle, spur into the ranks of the enemy, and 
perish. Some strange mortals, indeed, there are, who can look 
steadily, and even habitually, into the balance-sheet, and yet per- 
severe in the course which must consume and waste all their most 
precious resources. One very remarkable instance of this kind 
we have heard related upon authority which we cannot question. 
A clergyman became unhappily addicted to intoxication. He 
knew the detestable nature and frightful consequences of the vice 
—knew it so well, that he made it the constant theme of warning 
and exhortation in the pulpit. He would preach against drutik- 
enness with a fervor and a power which harrowed up his hearers ; 
and the very same evening would be found wallowing in a diteh! 
And yet the man was no hypocrite ; for his custom was to enforce 
his arguments and appeals by perpetual reference to his own 
miserable case. ‘‘ See,” he would say, ‘‘ here am I, a terfifie 
monument of the power of sin. I know that I must be loath- 
some to man, and hateful to God. I know that I am on the 

to everlasting death; and yet am I utterly unable to hold back. 
Be admonished by me, lest you be of those whom the devil leads 


captive at his will.” This man had before him a reckoning be-' 


yond all comparison more tremendous than any which mere 
Deontology can spread before her disciples; and yet we are told 


that Deontology is to effect wonders, which Morality and Religion: 


have hitherto attempted in vain, 
These, however, it may be said, are extreme cases. But what 
of that?) The production of extreme cases is often absolutely ne- 


cessary for the purpose of bringing any principle or doctrine to a 


test. The Utilitarian tells us that he is in possession of a sove- 
reign remedy for all the moral evils of the world—a secret never 
yet explored by the masters of wisdom. Now we propose to him 
certain cases, no matter whether extreme cases or not; and we 
ask what could this transcendental wisdom do for such cases as 
these, if the ordinary moral appliances should have been found 
wanting? And unless a satisfactory answer can be produced to 
this question, the whole system must be pronounced to be a 
failure. If the Newtonian theory of gravitation had left one 
class of phenomena unexplained, it could not have been received 
as furnishing a satisfactory account of the planetary system. If 
certain instances can be stated, in which Deontology is quite as 
much liable to be baffled aud defeated, as apy other sehettie of 
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ethics, then we may legitimately withhold our assent from it as 
a grand, infallible, and remedial discovery. 

But let us now take a case considered in the work before us. 
In vol, ii. p. 168, we find a very clear analysis of miserly avarice. 
It is there proved, beyond dispute, that this vice exhibits a mon- 
strous instance of miscalculation. ‘*'The man has made a foolish 
“ bargain in the interest of self. He has lost much good to ob- 
“ tain little; and that little good is made almost evil by its being 
“ associated with the anxieties which attend the one, single, soli- 
“ tary source of pleasure.” But what then? Has not Morality 
been preaching to the same effect time out of mind? Has not 
Common Sense been telling the miser the same thing ever since 
there has been property to accumulate, or bullion to be hoarded? 
Has not Satire exhausted all her quivers upon this prodigy of in- 
fatuation? And now, in the nineteenth century, comes the Deon- 
tologist, and tells us that, hitherto, we have never penetrated to the 
root of the matter ; that the whole is nothing more than a blunder 
of moral arithmetic; and that the only hope of a remedy for 
covetousness, is to expose the fallacy of the miser’s computation! 
The miser, we suspect, will examine the arithmetic of the Utili- 
tarian with marvellous composure. Populus me sibilat, at mihe 
plaudo, is his answer to the Satirist. t o the Deontologist his 
reply will be equally brief—* You have your principles of calcu- 
** Jation, and 1 have mine. You talk of a foolish bargain. I look 
‘‘ upon my gold, and laugh your sageship to scorn.” ‘There is 
One, indeed, who has gone much more deeply to the root of the 
matter than the Utilitarian, and who has told us that the love of 
money—the passion for appropriation—is the root of all evil. 
He, it must be confessed, has preached too often in vain. But if 
he were to cease from preaching, and to leave the pulpit to the 
Deontologist, can any man out of Bedlam believe that bags full 
of guineas, and chests full of mortgages and bonds, would lose 
their power of fascination; or that men would then stare at an 
Elwes, as they now would stare at a man who should pass his life 
in collecting piles of hats, or great coats, or leather breeches ? 

But then, it may be asked, do we deny that the ultimate end 
and object of all morality is the production of the greatest amount 
of good ?—that the aim of all moral teachers should be—in the 
language of this school—to maximize felicity, and to minimize 
pain? And in reply to this question, we have only to say that 
probably no teacher or inquirer ever addressed himself to this 
class of subjects, without a perception, more or less distinct, that 
his labours had for their object the greatest attainable sum of per- 
manent ecm And no teacher of ethics at the present day, 
whether Utilitarian or not, entertains the slightest doubt of this— 
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that if all human beings were duly to fulfil the purposes of their 
existence, the results of virtuous principle, and the results of en- 
lightened calculation, would be found eventually to coincide. 
But the only question worth a moment’s consideration, is, how 
human beings are to be most effectually impelled towards the 

ursuit of that very indefinite object—the greatest good? The 

tilitarian says—‘‘ Analyse every thing, and reduce it to the ele- 
ments of pleasure and pain. We hear the natural philosopher 
exclaim, give me matter and motion, and I will construct a 
material world. J say, give me pleasure and pain, and [ will 
construct a moral world. My demand is, show me the good, and 
show me the evil; and by help of these materials will | produce 
an unerring scale of virtue and of vice.” ‘To all this the moralist 
says, ‘‘ No; your analysis may be perfectly legitimate ; your scale 
unimpeachably exact: but the production of either will never 
operate like a charm. Demonstration itself is frequently power- 
less against caprice, against passion, against temperament, against 
habit.” ** I have here,” says the Deontologist, “ a Manual—a 
Vade Mecum;* the whole essence of morality is condensed into it 
by a process in which I will defy you to find a flaw. ‘Take this 
with you as a guide, and you cannot well go wrong. Pay no 
attention to what is called the oracle within your bosom: all that 
sort of thing is mere romance. It has had its day, and is now 
gone by. No man has a Urim and Thummim on his breast for 
his own direction, or that of other people. ‘The whole matter 
must be patiently wrought out; and this is precisely what I have 
done for you. You have before you, as it were, a moral table of 
Logarithms. Use it, and be thankful: but do not be so silly as 
to imagine that you can get at the result, either by a sort of in- 
spiration, or by the help of lazy and arrogant dogmatists, who 
will not take the pains to calculate.” And here again the moralist 
replies— Your logarithms, you tell me, are so carefully con- 
structed, that you cannot but be confident in their accuracy. Be 
itso. But then it is, unhappily, most certain, that in numberless 
instances they must fall into hands utterly incapable of using them. 
Admirable as they may be, it will require some skill, and more 
patience, and still more self-command, to apply them to particu- 
lar cases. ‘To ascertain the befitting line of moral action, is a 
very different thing fron: calculating the path of the moon. The 
constructor of lunar tables will of course be glad to avail himself 


of the best help he can get. He has every motive for abridging. 


his own labour, and no temptation to the contrary. But human 
propensities and lusts are but sorry and untractable pupils of cal- 
culation. They have a much more ready and compendious 


* See Preface to vol. ii, p. viii. 
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arithmetic of their own; and this arithmetic they will assuredly 
follow, unless they are overruled by some powerful impulse, 
which acts, with certainty and promptness, in the right direction.” 

But, further—let us suppose that passion is silent—that the 
desires are neutral—that there is no rashness or impatience to be 
encountered—that there is every disposition on the part of the 
disciple to adopt the calculations, or rather the formule for calcu- 
lation, which the labours of the Deontologist have prepared to 
his hand; still there must imevitably be numberless emergencies 
in which the use and application of the formule is an affair of 
extreme delicacy. It must often demand much time, and much 
severe exercise of thought, to go through a process which shall 
take in all the elements of the case, and which shall land the in- 
quirer upon the ground of a safe and certain conclusion. We 
are told that where the temptation to present enjoyment is sacri- 
ficed to a greater future enjoyment, there is virtue. But only 
consider what a labyrinth of analysis must sometimes be threaded, 
before we can arrive at a just comparison between the present 
and the future good. And what would be the condition of the 
world if men had nothing to trust to, but their power of extricat- 
ing themselves from the bewilderment of a thorny computation? 
‘The condition of the world is, unquestionably, bad enough as it is; 
but it would be absolutely dreadful, if, im all critical and urgent 
cases, men were to wait for the solution of a problem—if there 
were nothing like an intuitive moral perception—if there were no 
traces left of a law written on their hearts—and, above all, if there 
were no hope of an answer to the prayer, that ‘“‘ we may both 
‘* perceive and know what things we ought to do, aud also may 
“‘ have grace and power faithfully to fulfil the same.” 

In reply to these remarks, we shall very probably be told that 
we have misrepresented the grand principle, or that we do not 
understand it. This may possibly be true enough. We really 
cannot be quite sure that we do rightly comprehend the system ; 
and, if we do not rightly comprehend it, we shall, in all likelihoud, 
have misrepresented it; though certainly without any intention to 
do it that injustice. We should not at all wonder if it were to 
turn out that we had blundered in our apprehensions of it; for, in 
truth, it does appear to us no very easy matter to ascertain 
what is meant by the adherents of the system when they talk of 
the greatest-happiness-principle. Men, we are informed, are to 
make the greatest happiness the object of their pursuit: their aim 
must be to maximize felicity, and to minimize pain. ‘This is the 
law and the prophets. Besides this, there is no true morality, 
This sounds simple enough in the abstract enunciation of it. But 
then comes the question—by what means is this grand object to be 
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pursued? And the answer is, that sound principles of calculation 
must be adopted, which will enable us to ascertain whether the 
result of any course of action will be a balance in favour of plea- 
sure, or against it. And here the difficulty begins to thicken: for 
we are repeatedly reminded in this work, that, let philosophers, or 
moralists, or divines, say what they will, men will pursue their 
own interests; that duly is a word without meaning, unless with 
reference to interest; nay, that a man who injures himself more 
than he benefits others, is not virtuous. “ Dream not,” says the 
Deontologist, “‘ that men will move their little finger to serve 
“ you, unless their advantage in so doing can be made obvious to 
“ them.”* “ Morality is nothing more than the sacrifice of a 
“ lesser for the acquisition of a greater good.”+ ‘“ Pleasure and 
“ pain afford the only clues for unravelling the mysteries of mo- 
“ rality.”{ But then it is confessed that the sense of individual 
interest will always preside over this work of unravelment. And 
for this, we are told, there is no help. Man is so constituted ; 
and we must be content to take the world as we find it, and to 
make the best of it. What then is to be done in those cases 
where individual interest, and the interest of the public, are in 
opposition to each other? Ought, or ought not, we are perpetu- 
ally assured, should be banished from the vocabulary the 
moralist; for they merely mean that, in the judgment of the 
speaker, a thing ought, or ought not, to be done. What then 
shall we say of pleasure, or of pain? Is their place in the vocabu- 
lary more secure? In the judgment of the Utilitarian dictator, 
this or that is fit to be done, with a view to the maximizing of ha 

piness. Of whose happiness? ‘That of the individual himself? 
But what, if he should reply to the Utilitarian, in the spirit of his 
own dogmatizing, and say, “ I beg to judge of pain and pleasure 
for myself, and to maximize happiness my own way. | have a 
summum bonum of my own, which, you may depend upon it, I 
shall follow with competent sagacity and perfect steadiness.” 
What could the Utilitarian answer? But if it is the general hap- 
piness which is to be maximized, the confusion becomes worse 
confounded; for it is distinctly and repeatedly conceded, that 
men will consider their own pains and pleasures before those of 
other men. How then, we ask again, are cases to be disposed of 
where private and public interest are at variance? Let us sup- 
pose that, in any particular case, the interest of the public should 
be as ten, and that of the individual as fifteen. Is not the indi 
vidual justified in preferring his own interest? Suppose, ¢ con- 
verso, ta the public interest be as fifteen, and the interest of the 
individual only as ten. Is the individual, therefore, bound to 
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postpone his own interest to that of the public? In both cases, 
the individual interest must be preferred, if the admissions of the 
Deontologist be legitimate. But then, what becomes of the priu- 
ciple which points to the greatest happiness? And 1s all to end 
in this, that a man is bound to pursue the public interest, when- 
ever it happens to coincide with his own? 

We are aware that, by others of the Utilitarian school, it is 
affirmed that this conflict of interests could never happen, if sound 
Deontology had possession of the world, and all men were blessed 
with enlightened views respecting the maximum of felicity; for, if 
we are to believe their assertions, Mr. Bentham has demonstrated, 
or at least rendered demonstrable, the proposition, that, in the long 
run, the greatest happiness of individuals coincides with the greatest 
happiness of all. Whether this has been demonstrated, or made 
demonstrable, we know not. We can only say, first, that we have 
never met with the demonstration; secondly, that we are at a loss 
to imagine how it can be demonstrated, if this world be all; 
thirdly, that, until it has been demonstrated, we shall consider 
ourselves as entitled to withhold our assent from the proposition ; 
and lastly, that, if it ever should be demonstrated, we must trou- 
ble the two dissentient factions of this school to settle the dispute 
among themselves. In these volumes, we repeat, it is, through- 
out, taken for granted that there may be, and frequently is, an 
opposition between public and private interests; that it is chime- 
rical to expect that one man will sacrifice his own pleasures to 
those of other men; that it is idle to talk to a man of what he 
ought or ought not to do, unless it be with reference to the aug- 
mentation or the diminution of his personal enjoyments; that we 
must be content with the greatest happiness attainable by society, 
composed as it is of individuals with whom self-interest is the 
prime motive; and that this maximum will be best attained by an 
enlightened estimate of pains and pleasures. Which of these two 
opinions is the more correct, we shall not take upon ourselves to 
determine. If, however, we have fallen into any misconceptions 
of this magnificent discovery, we shall, perhaps, be forgiven, 
when it is recollected that the adepts themselves do not appear 
very clearly to understand each other. 

In the mean time, purely with a view to our own illumination, 
we submit to the Deontologists, for solution, the following case— 
an ex(reme case they may possibly call it, but still a case by no 
means beyond the pale of possibility—a case too, not encum- 
bered with all the difficulties appertaining to a conflict between 
individual and public interests, and involving nothing but a ques- 
tion as to the conduct fit to be adopted between one individual 
and another. Let us suppose, then, that a dying man in a remote 
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country entrusts his friend with a valuable jewel, to be delivered 
by him to an opulent relative or acquaintance in England. ‘The 
donor expires. ‘The trustee returns to this country in circum- 
stances of extreme indigence. No other individual is privy to the 
transaction. ‘T’o the distressed man the price of the jewel would 
be as life from the dead. To the wealthy legatee (if we may so 
term him) the loss would be as nothing ; and besides, it would be 
unknown. Shall the trustee, then, deliver the deposit ; or shall 
he sell it, and appropriate the price, and thus rescue himself, and 
perhaps a starving family, from perishing ? According to the old- 
fashioned systems of ethics, there could be no doubt in the case : 
but, upon the principles of arithmetical morality, the solution 
might not be quite so easy; for this system of morality tells us, 
that to talk of ‘* unrequited self-denial, and all for duty,” is merely 
sonorous nonsense; and that it is anything but virtuous to make 
a sacrifice of self-interest, where the loss on one side clearly ex- 
ceeds the gain on the other. In the present case there is no loss 
on the one side worth mentioning: on the other side there is a 
great and obvious benefit. Moreover, there is little or no chance 
of detection. The thing never can be known. ‘There is conse- 
quently no injury done to social confidence, no evil to be appre- 
hended from the danger of the example. It may, perhaps, be 
said that there will be a rebellious conscience, a violation of the 
moral sense, the pangs of remorse, the horrors of self-accusation. 
But, if the trustee were bred in the Utilitarian school, this 
could never be; for, in that school, conscience and moral sense are 
held to be nothing better than empty phantoms, as unsubstantial 
as the terrors with which nurses keep naughty children in order. 
We do not mean to assert, or even to insinuate, that any Doctor 
of Deontology would seriously recommend the appropriation; 
because, then, we might be told, that it is not fair to press an 
moral teacher with the extreme consequences of his doctrine, 
We have, indeed, little doubt that the professors of this school 
would prove themselves better than their own principles, and 
would be far too honourable to hesitate about their decision in 
such a case. But we nevertheless protest that we are unable to 
discern to what other decision, but that to which we have pointed, 
their principles could tend, if unqualified by certain other princi- 
ples or feelings, which, though they might tacitly admit, they 
openly disclaim, 

We have already seen that all former schemes of moral science 
have been consigned by this school to utter contempt, as the cru- 
dities of a world hitherto in its childhood, ‘They are loud, in- 
deed, in their complaints of the arrogance and bigotry by which 


their own discoveries are repelled. They tell us that “ he who 
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“ goes one step beyond the line which the world’s poor conven- 
“ tions have drawn round moral and political questions, must ex- 
“ pect to meet with the thundering anathemas and obloquies of 
“all who wish to stand well with the arbiters of opmion. Let 
“ no searcher after truth” —they cry—* be led into the labyrinths 
“ of sophistry. He will have enough to do to make good his 
“ ground one step beyond that trodden by those who dogmatize 
“ about decorum, and propriety, and right and wrong;’* with 
very much more to the same purpose. And yet it cannot be de- 
nied that, in one thing, they condescend to a very close imitation of 
the grovelling and purblind sophists whom they despise; for they 
dogmatize more unmercifully than the Vatican itself. And when 
they are in this mood, nothing can well be more startling than 
“ the deep damnation of their bah!” Among the things which 
call down their anathemas, or at least their obloquies, we may 
number all the lists of moral qualities which have ever yet been 
made out. The cardinal virtues of the ancient moralists—Aristo- 
tle’s enumeration—Hume’s list of virtues—all have been dis- 
carded as clumsy and unphilosophical. Every virtue under 
heaven, they contend, may be brought under one or other of two 
heads. Submit any one virtue you will to the Utilitarian analysis, 
and separate from it all foreign and unessential ingredients, and 
nothing will be left but either prudence or benevolence. All 
may be reduced to two principles, the self-regarding principle, 
and extra-personal or social principle. Beyond this, every thing 
is needless perplexity and pompous mystification. Well! we 
care little about this. It would be merely to boggle at the out- 
side of the truth, to be contending for this or that scheme of moral 
classification. At all events, the inquiry would demand much 
more time and space than we have to bestow upon it. Let the 
Deontologist, therefore, simplify matters his own way. Let for- 
titude, temperance, justice, &c.Xc. X&c. be heard of no more. Let 
us think of nothing but prudence and benevolence; and let us 
consider whether this reduction of the List—whether this che- 
mical extrication of the bases of all virtue from their accidental 
admixtures—will do much to relieve us from the difficulties which 
have so often and so severely exercised the patience and sagacity 
of moral teachers. For our own parts, we must honestly avow 
that we have been totally unable to discover how this two-fold 
division is to elevate the valleys, and to level the mountains, and 
to make the crooked things straight, and to prepare a plain high 
road, in which the simple can no longer go astray. One class of 
difficulties there is, which, as it appears to us, will be found too 
stubborn even for this modern system of pioneering; that class, 
* Vol. ii, p. 146. 
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we mean, which must always arise out of those numerous, those 
almost innumerable cases, in which prudence and benevolence are 
at real or seeming variance with each other. Difficulties of this 
sort, we are well aware, must be encountered by all moral en- 
gineers: but we cannot, for the life of us, find out by what force 
or virtue it is that this patent contrivance, with all its pretensions 
to simplicity, is to accomplish more than has hitherto been 
attained, and to put all former bunglers to shame. That self-love 
and social will be found in the dong run to harmonize exceedingly 
well together, we have always been in the habit of believing; but 
our belief has rested mainly on the word of Him who has com- 
manded us to love our neighbours as ourselves. ‘“ In the cor- 
“ rupted currents of this world,” instances will perpetually occur 
in which it would be a very formidable task to establish this har- 
mony by a complete and unassailable process of pure reasoning. 
Whenever such instances meet us, we gladly fall back upon the 
authority of that same Teacher, and upon the sanctions which 
have been set forth by Him; and we are quite unable to find, in 
the scheme of Deontology, any one principle which can diminish 
the necessity of resorting to that appeal. But for the motives 
which He has disclosed, man might in many cases “ have the 
“ virtue to lament that virtue was not made for him;” and it has 
not, that we can perceive, been shown how the Utilitarian arith- 
metic is to assuage the searchings of heart which all such per- 
plexing emergencies must inevitably bring with them, 

But further,—we find it extremely difficult to reconcile this 
proposed partition of the moral empire between prudence and 
benevolence, with another favourite notion of this school. There 
is no one ancient delusion upon which the phials of their disdain 
are more prodigally poured out than the belief in a moral sense; 
a belief which, they tell us, instead of giving a good reason for 
conduct, is merely an excuse for giving no reason atall. Now 
we are not contending that moral sense is a phrase that will bear 
the test of rigorous philosophical inquiry. But will even the 
Utilitarian venture to maintain that there is no such faculty as 
moral perception? What is benevolence but a moral percep- 
tion, or a moral emotion? And how is the reality of it affected, 
one way or the other, by calling ita moral sense? Great pains 
are taken in this work to show how benevolence is engendered, 
and grows up.* We care not how it grows up. It is enough 
for us that it will assuredly grow up,—perhaps a man knoweth not 
how,—in every heart that is not blighted by adverse accidents, 
or ruined by pernicious discipline. Sir James Mackintosh has 
undertaken to show how it is that the power, termed conscience, 
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is formed within the human breast. But there is nothing in his 
analysis which can impair the authority of conscience, or deprive 
it of its imperative character. In the same manner, benevolence, 
even though formed within us subsequently to our birth, speaks 
with a voice as persuasive as if it were born with us, and consti- 
tuted, from the womb, a part of our nature. And, in the present 
day at least, nothing more than this is implied by those who 
speak of the existence and the influence of a moral sense. When 
Christian, the mutineer, was forcing Captain Bligh out of his 
ship, that unfortunate officer asked the man whether this was a 
proper return for the kindness and friendship he had uniformly 
experienced from his captain? ‘The ruffian (for such he was at 
that moment) was violently disturbed at the question, and an- 
swered, with deep emotion, “ that, Captain Bligh, chat is the thing: 
I am in hell—I am in hell!” Now was not this the voice of a 
moral sense within the man? The Deontologist may, if he 
pleases, call it the voice of benevolence! But we cannot discern 
what sound ethical philosophy will gain by the change of phrase- 
ology. ‘The Utilitarians, however, have got it into their head that 
nothing effectual is to be done in moral science without a nomen- 
clature entirely new; a phraseology as complete and significant as 
that which has been invented for the purposes of chemistry. For 
their Science itself, we see, they have already forged an unheard-of 
hame; and we suppose that they intend to go through with the 
- task. We must wait and see the wonders to be achieved by the 
a contrivance ; which, doubtless, is to do for morals what Mr. 
Babbage’s calculating machine is to do for abstract arithmetic, 
But then it is said that, if there be a moral sense, it would be, 
like organic qualities, the same in the savage and the civilized 
man. But 9 in his senses ever affirmed or imagined that the 
moral sense resembles an instinct, which is strictly a part of 
the nature of each animal, and which is altogether independent of 
discipline and training? We repeat that, when men speak of a 
moral sense, they, virtually, speak of the exercise of a certain 
faculty, which approves or disapproves of certain actions or emo- 
tions, and which is more or less perfectly developed, accordin 
to favourable or unfavourable circumstances, Did the “oe 
speak falsely, when he spake of a law written in our hearts! 
are we to abjure Paul for Jeremy Bentham? Jeremy Bentham, 
indeed, we know, has said “ Jesus and not Paul!’* But did 
Paul, then, belie Jeans? And has not Jesus himself said, this zs 
the condemnation, that light is come into the world, and men love 
darkness better than light? And what would this condemnation 


* This is the title of a pamphlet by Mr, Bentham. 
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be, if men were, by nature, without any such moral vision as 
should enable them to discern light from darkness? And what, 
we ask again, is the social or benevolent principle, which the 
school of Bentham confesses, not indeed to be a part of our 
nature, but to grow, somelfow or other, out of our nature? Is 
not this a sort of moral sense? Butif it be, might we not just as 
reasonably object, in our turn, that Benevolence ought to be found 
as strong in the rudest savage, as in the most refined and cultivated 
man 

We should have been somewhat disappointed, if we had not 
found, in an Utilitarian treatise, that ancient, tough, and service- 
able argument against a moral sense, namely, that it is merely a 
creation of accident—that it varies with every change of climate, 
and every form of society—that it is all things to all men—that 
on the banks of the Thames it commands us to cherish our de- 
cayed and aged parents with the tenderest assiduity; on the banks 
of the Ganges to deposit them on the mud of the sacred waters; 
and in the forests of, we forget what country, to slaughter them 
and eat them ;—that, in one place, it means the distribution of our 
attentions among many women, in another, fidelity to one;—that, 
in Europe, it dictates forgiveness of injuries ; in many other parts 
of the world it makes vengeance the grandest duty and prerogative 
of man. And here we have this same argument sure enough; not 
exactly in the words in which we have stated it, but in phrases 
sufficiently emphatic, which, however, we cannot produce, be- 
cause we have mislaid our reference. Our limits forbid the 
minute examination of this notable impeachment of the true 
doctrine. And, fortunately, the labour would be almost super- 
fluous, considering the triumphant exposure of it which is to be 
found in the writings of our soundest moralists. We shall there- 
fore content ourselves with something by way of illustration. We 
know, then, that circumstances will alter the physical nature of 
man and other animals to such a degree, that many have pro- 
fessed their belief in races originally distinct, Aud yet the best 
of our physiologists are agreed that the distinctions, prodigious as 
they often appear, are altogether superficial. And so it is with 
the moral nature of man. The most imperfectly moralized peo- 
ple differ not more, (if so much,) in their moral qualities, from 
the most advanced, than the hideous New Hollander differs in 
his physical qualities from the most perfect specimen of the Cau- 
casian variety of the human race,—not more than a Shetland 
poney differs from the Godolphin Arabian,—not more than an 
ugly, ill-natured cur of low degree, differs from the noble, ge- 
nerous, and majestic breed of Newfoundland. And yet naturalists 
have no doubt that these, and all intermediate varieties, have 
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sprung from one pair of each respective species, though modified, 
in the course of ages, by circumstances of food and climate, and 
by accidents of breeding. In the same manner, the present race 
of men, however various may be their moral forms, and features, 
and complexions, may have descended from one pair gifted with 
moral faculties. The moral nature may be the same mm all; though | 
it now appears with different degrees of beauty and deformity, of 
straightness and distortion, of dwarfishness and dignity of stature. 
The wolf is thought by some to be only a dog run wild; or, é con- 
verso, the domestic dog only a civilized wolf. Even so, the most 
ignorant and ferocious savage is but a man brutalized and de- 
graded. It is the same with the intellectual and reasoning facul- 
ties. They are found in every imaginable variety of strength and 
weakness, of rectitude and obliquity. It is true, as a general 
proposition, that man 1s, by nature, an intelligent and reasonable 
being; and yet, see what a prodigy of infatuation may he become! 
He may go nonsense-hunting with Plato—he may pore over the 
sophistry of Aristotle—he may be, himself, a framer of ‘f Oxford 
Compendiums of morality”’—or (as they of Oxford might be 
tempted to retort) he may become a thorough-going, wrong-headed, 
incorrigible Ultra-utilitarian! And, even thus, it is true, as a 
general proposition, that man is, by nature, a moral bemg; and 
yet there is no monstrous form of immorality which has not been 
almost naturalized by man, in different regions of the globe. 
The resolute negation of a moral sense, or moral perception, 
to which we have just adverted, will be found to pervade the 
whole cf these volumes. The jurisdiction of conscience, as a 
moral arbiter, is altogether abolished. Its office, according to 
this system, if we understand it correctly, more resembles that of 
an Accountant-General, or a Master in Chancery, than that of a 
supreme judge. It takes little cognizance of any thing, save the 
details of numerical computation, It pronounces upon nothing 
but upon the result of the reckoning. With the guid pulchrum, 
quid Bi it has nothing to do, Its sole business is with the 
quid utile, quid non? It 1s a gross usurper whenever it ventures 
to decide upon things that are fair, and venerable, and lovely, or 
the reverse. In accordance with this theory, we are told, for in- 
stance, that Jealousy and Envy are neither virtues nor vices ; they 
are only wfirmities. Infirmities! So is the jaundice an infirmity. 
And, doubtless, both envy and jaundice are very disagreeable in- 
firmities, which it would be exceedingly useful to get rid of, or to 
correct. But we had, hitherto, always imagined that the one 
was uniformly to be regarded, like other diseases of the body, 
only with compassion: while the other, like many diseases of the 
mind, was not only pitiable, but hateful,—hateful in itself, even 
dependently of its consequences or effects; in other words, an 
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object of moral disapprobation. Now, however, nous avons 
changé tout cela. We are, at last, enabled to perceive, that a 
man can no more help scowling at a prosperous neighbour, or a 
successful lover, than he can help looking yellow in the face; and, 
consequently, that moral emotion would be pretty nearly as much 
misplaced in the one case as in the other ! 

In the same spirit, we are assured that nothing can be more 
erroneous than to be looking into the motives of men. We have 
nothing on earth to do with their motives, but only with their 
conduct. But on this matter let the writer speak for himself :— 


“‘ The pretension which indicates the motives of others is almost 
always futile and offensive. For if their motive be what we meee it, 
and the motive be a praiseworthy one, it will be visible by and in the 
act; and if the motive be blameworthy, to denounce it will but be a 
cause of annoyance to him to whom the motive is attributed. And 
after all we have nothing to do with motives. If bad motives produce 
good actions, so much the better for society ; and if good motives 
duce bad actions, so much the worse. It is the act, and not the motive, 
with which we have to do; and when the act is before us, and the mo- 
tive concealed from us, it is the idlest of idling to be inquiring into 
that which has no influence, and forgetting that which has all the real 
influence upon our condition. What acts, however courageously and 
extensively mischievous, but may be excused and justified, if the motives 
of the actor, instead of the consequences of the act, become the test of 
right and wrong? Perhaps there never was a group of more conscien- 
tious and well-intending men than the early inquisitors ; they verily be- 
lieved they were doing God service ; they were under the influence of 
motives most religious and pious, while they were pouring out blood in 
rivers, and sacrificing, amidst horrid tortures, the wisest and best of 
their race. Motive, indeed! as if all motives were not the same,—to 
obtain for the actor some recompense for his act, in the shape of pain 
averted, or pleasure secured. ‘The motive, as far as that goes, of the 
vilest is the same as the motive of the noblest,—to increase his stock of 
happiness. ‘The man who murders, the man who robs another, believes 
that the murder and robbery will be advantageous to him,—will leave to 
him more happiness than if he had not committed the crime. In the 
field of motive, however, he may make out a case as recommendatory of 
his conduct as if he were the most accomplished of moralists. To sa 
that his motives were ill-directed to his object, is to reason wisely wit 
him; to say that his motives had not the object of obtaining for himself 
some advantage, is to deny the operation of cause on effect. There is, 
—and the existence of the disposition is a striking evidence of the ten- 
dency of men towards despotic assertion,—there is by far too great a wil- 
lingness to turn away from the consequences of conduct in order to in- 
quire into its sources, ‘The inquiry is a fruitless one, and were it not 
fruitless it would be useless. For were motives other than they are,— 
were they fit and proper evidence of the vice or virtue of any given ac- 
tion,—it would not be the less true that opinion could ultimately have no 
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other test for judgment than the consequence of that action.. A man’s 
motives affect nobody until they give birth to action ; and it is with the 
action and not with the motive, that individuals or societies have any con- 
cern. Hence, in discourse, let all indications of motives be avoided. 
This will remove one spring of error and false judgment from the mind 
of the speaker, and from the minds of the hearers one source of misun- 
derstanding.’ —vol. ii. pp. 154—156. 


Now if all this only means that it is neither wise, or amiable, to 
pry too closely and curiously into motives, where actions are 
useful, there is nothing in it very original or profound ; nothin 
which needed to be announced with so much emphasis. But if 
it means more than this,—if it means that motives are to be 
wholly disregarded in our estimate of virtue,—why, then, hypo- 
crisy must instantly be struck out of the list of discreditable 
things: for the hypocrite frequently does the acts of the virtuous 
man; and it is only with his acts that we have any sort of con- 
cern, If any one confers a signal benefit on me, it certainly 
would be most ungracious, on my part, to enter on a rigorous 
investigation of the motives by which my benefactor might be 
impelled. I am bound to presume that his motives were kind 
and generous, unless some proof to the contrary should be irre- 
sistibly forced on my attention. Nevertheless, we cannot, for the 
souls of us, help thinking that there must, after all, be some dif- 
ference between him who scatters his liberality in all directions 
merely for the sake of extending his personal influence, and of 
being trumpeted forth by the tongues of men, and him who 
honours the cause of humanity with his substance, in freeness 
and simplicity of heart. And this is an opinion which fire will 
scarcely burn out of us. The Utilitarian, indeed, assures us 
that there can be no such thing as freeness and simplicity of 
heart. All motives are the same,—to obtain for the actor some 
** recompense for his act, in the shape of pain averted, or pleasure 
“secured. ‘The motive of the vilest is the same as the motive of 
“ the noblest,—to increase his stock of happiness.” So that he 
that doeth his alms in the synagogue and in the streets, that he 
may have glory of men, is neither better nor worse than he that 
doeth his alms in the eye of Him which seeth in secret and shall 
reward openly. And hence, too, it would seem to follow that no 
distinction is to be made between the man who exposes his life 
for the sake of family, of friend, or country, and the robber who 
braves the pistol or the gallows. Nay, we are unable to discern 
why, upon this system, the tiger or the wolf, when they are 
prowling round the sheepfold and the herd, are not quite as re- 
spectable moral agents as the patriot or the martyr. They are, 
each of them, respectively, but doing after their kind; each of 
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them is seeking the augmentation of his pleasure and felicity. 
The writer, indeed, does, in the above extract, seem to admit that 
motives may be good or bad,—that they may be praiseworthy, 
or blameworthy. But how are motives to be good or bad, if the 
plunderer, or the assassin, may, “ in the field of motive, make out 
‘a case as recommendatory of his conduct, as if he were the 
“‘ most accomplished of moralists?” But we are weary of dwell- 
ing on these outrageous paradoxes. The bare statement of them 
is a reductio ad absurdum of the whole theory, and may well re- 
lieve us from the trouble of a direct confutation. 

One word or two, however, respecting the “ early Inquisitors.” 
We are told that “ perhaps there never was a group of more 
“‘ conscientious aud well-intending men.” Well,—and if this asser- 
tion can be clearly and fully substantiated, we do not see how 
they are to be altogether denied the praise of acting virtuously, 
But then it must be recollected, that these “ conscientious men” 
were under the direction of a conscience most frightfully ill- 
informed; and that, wherever the conscience is ill-informed, 
there is always great reason to suspect that better light has been 
pertinaciously resisted. The guilt of the Inquisitors, there- 
fore,—if guilty they are to be deemed,—is to be sought, not in 
their obedience to the dictates of conscience, but in their suf- 
fering their consciences to become most hideously perverted. 
What they did, they did ignorantly. And if it can once be 
shown that their ignorance was invincible,—that their pravity of 
moral judgment was, in their circumstances, absolutely inevita- 
ble,—then, undoubtedly, they are entitled to a lenient sentence, 
even though “ they shed blood in rivers, and sacrificed the best 
“and wisest of their race.” But it is extremely difficult to 
believe that men in a state of tolerable civilization can act 
like fiends, without having been, themselves, parties to the vio- 
lence which must previously have been inflicted on their own 
moral nature. These men had the New Testament before 
them; and it may, perhaps, be said that they conceived them- 
selves to be adopting the spirit of the New Testament, when 
they looked with a stony eye upon agonies, the very thought of 
which makes other men shudder. But, if they did conceive 
this, their misconception was so monstrous, that it is next to im- 
possible to think of it as the result of a process which involved no 
personal blame. If Circé could, at will, transform men into 
swine, we should feel no violent indignation against them, when 
so transformed, merely for manifesting the unclean propensities of 
brutes. But it so happens, that Circé never can effect this trans- 
formation, unless the men have first been false to themselves, 
In the same manner, the Enchantress of the Seven Hills often 
converted her agents and satellites into wolves and tigers; and it 
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was to be expected that the wolves and tigers would obey the in- 
stinct thus infused into their natures. But it is not very easy to 
credit that the sorcery was totally irresistible. And if it was not, 
the men must be answerable for bet ve failed to resist the infernal 
magic which converted them into monsters. In other words, the 
Inquisitors may have been impelled to their atrocities by conscien- 
tious motives, that is, by mistaken notions of their duty, as minis- 
ters of religion, But then, before they can be acquitted, or enti- 
tled to the praise of virtuous and pious men, they must show that 


~ they were wholly blameless in yielding up their hearts and under- 


standings to the dominion of a mistake so horrible. Their imme- 
diate, and (if we may so express it) their proximate motives, const- 
dered by themselves, may ibly have been commendable. But, 
nevertheless, impulses Bye very different description may have 
been actively at work, in an earlier stage of that progress which 
ended in their moral perversion. And according to these anterior 
motives they shall unquestionably be judged.~ 
It will, possibly, be alleged, that we have done egregious dis- 
paragement to the Utilitarian system, inasmuch as we have hi- 
therto reasoned on the supposition that, by this system, the reli- 
gious sanction is altogether discarded: whereas, in fact, the 
volumes now before us distinctly recognise a future state of 
retribution; and, moreover, solemnly declare that Deontology does 
not set up for a rival to Religion, but rather would be welcomed 
as her faithful auxiliary. We have, nevertheless, done advisedly 
in keeping the religious sanction, for the most part, out of sight, 
in our foregoing remarks upon the Utilitarian doctrine: and we 
have done so for this obvious reason,—that by no other method 
could the real merits or demerits of that doctrine be properly 
ascertained. It may be very captivating to hear this new Science 
spoken of as a dutiful auxiliary to religion, But then i¢ must 
not be forgotien, that this Science has also spoken of herself as 
mistress of a stupendous secret; as a power which is to change 
the destinies of world, and to “‘ make the bones of patriots 
and sages stir in their graves.” It became necessary, therefore, 
to see what this hitherto unheard-of wisdom was able to accom- 
“tt by her own independent might and virtue. And what has 
n the result, but this?—that, without the religious sanction, 
Deontology is just as impotent as any other moral system that 
ever was hatched: and that, with the religious sanction, it is 
destitute of the smallest pretensions t6 originality. Taken by 
itself, it merely presents us with a vast apparatus of rules and 
calculations; but it provides us with no new motive for their 
application to the exigencies of life, ‘Taken in alliance with Re- 
ligton, its pretensions to the honor of discovery vanish into air: 
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for Religion was in possession of the moral empire, long before 
the discovery was ever heard or thought of. 
It ought, indeed, to be mentioned, that this sublime system is 
uot without an imposing array of sanctions, independent of the 
religious or superhuman motive. We have, first, the physical 
sanction, or the impulse derived from the peculiar physical tem- 
perament and constitution of every individual. Secondly, the 
social sanction, or the power of sympathy. Thirdly, the influ- 
ence of public opinion, which is here termed the or popular 
sanction. Fourthly, the political or legal sanction. There is no 
great originality, however, in all this, These sanctions have been 
remand ps and have been in operation, ever since the world 
. Where, then, is the novelty of this part of the scheme? 
One thing, indeed, there is in it, which, if not absolutely new, 
is, nevertheless, somewhat strange and startling; and that is, the 
confidence with which the future triumphs of the popular sanction 
are predicted, armed as it now is with that resistless instrument, 
the press. ‘“ The liberty of the press,” says the author, “ is the 
“ greatest coadjutor of the moral sanction, Under such influ- 
“* ence, it were strange if men grew not, every day, more virtuous 
“ than on the former day. I am satisfied that they do. I am satis- 
“ fied that they will continue to do so, till—if ever—their nature 
“ shall have arrived at its perfection. Shall they stop? Shall they 
“turn back? ‘The rivers shall as soon make a wall, and roll up 
“‘ the mountains to their source.—The constitution of the human 
“ mind being opened by degrees, the labyrinth is explored, a clue 
‘is found out for it. That clue is the influence of interest; of 
“ interest, not in that partial and sordid sense in which it is the 
“ tyrant of sordid souls; but in the enlarged and beneficent sense, 
“ in which it is the common master of all spirits, and especially 
“« of the enlightened: it is put into the hands of every man. The 
designs, by which short-sighted iniquity would mask its pro- 
* jects, are every day laid open. There will be no moral enigmas 
“ by and by. Who knows but even I, an instrument so mean as 
“1, may be found to have done something towards a work so 
“ glorious; and this my prophecy, like so many others, be, in 
“a certain degree, the cause of its own completion.” - 
It is not without reluctance that we turn a cautious and dis- 
trustful ear to these comfortable vaticinations. We must own, 
however, that an evil spirit of unbelief is apt to rise up within us, 
whenever we hear of this final unravelling of all moral enigmas,— 
this working out of the perfectibility of man. Alas! our eeclesi- - 
astical prejudices are so inveterate, that we know but one_ 
of this glorious consummation. ‘The Press, indeed, is a mighty, 
but two-edged, implement: and we have very little expectation 
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that it will achieve all the wonders assembled in this prophetic 
vision, unless there be drawn forth, likewise, a certain other 
weapon, which is quick and powerful, and sharper than any two- 
edged sword, and pierceth even to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit, and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart. The supremacy of public opinion can do nothing to- 
wards this ¢ransfiguralion of human society, unless public opi- 
nion itself should, first, be purified and exalted. And how this is 
to be accomplished by a scheme of morals which mvests personal 
interest with supreme dominion, is more than we feel ourselves 
able to divine. Mere Deontology—we repeat—can do nothing 
more than hold out its sanclions—the fear of infamy, or the fear 
of pain. But then, such is the miserable perverseness of human 
nature, that evil consequences are seen, diminished, through one 
end of the glass; while pleasure is often seen through the other 
end, and so is brought near, and magnified. The Utilitarian says, 
look both at the pleasure and the pain, through the same end. 

But, for the most part, he will preach a8 uttérly in vain as other 
teachers have done before him. Passion—caprice—momentary 
interest—will be perpetually shifting the position of the glass; 
and this with a sort of /egerdemain which can neither be detected 
nor controuled. Nothing is done, unless the glass can be fixed 
immoveably. Now, unfortunately, this is a task which, hitherto, 
Religion herself has never perfectly effected. Will Deontology, 
then, pretend that she has strength and steadiness of hand sufh- 
cient to do that, which the powers of the world to come have, up 
to this moment, been unable to accomplish ? 

There is a great deal said in these pages respecting the de- 
plorable inefficacy of the religious sanction: and it is hoped that 
‘* while labouring in the service of virtue and the pursuit of hap- 
‘€ piness, the Deontologist will be considered, not as a rival to be 
“ Po am but as acoadjutor to be loved. The beneficent 
* influences of the religious sanction cannot but be strengthened 
** by calling in every other sanction to its aid. Its inefficiency 
* has been often the subject of lamentation, even among those 
* who would fain arm it with its greatest power. To friendly 
“ auxiliaries it cannot then be hostile,” 

Religion, most certainly, can never be above accepting friendly 
and effective assistance. But Religion may, surely, be excused it 
she listens, with something like jealous misgiving, to an ally 
whose promises are so very sonorous and magnificent, and whose 
future services are to eclipse her own supremacy, and, almost, to 
reproach her failures. ‘The success of Religion has hitherto been 
very partial and imperfect: but now, with the aid of Deontology, 
she is to unravel enigmas—to advance mau to his perfection—to 
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lay down a sort of moral rail-road, where, hitherto, there was the 
forest and the morass, the ravine and the precipice. Of course, 
it was to be expected, that pretensions like these. would be most 
rigorously scrutinized. And what if it should turn out that the 
pretensions are chimerical—and that the proposed auxiliary is in 
possession of no one secret of moral dynamics, which was not 
well-known to every former master of the science? Nay, what 
if it should appear that the whole power and virtue of Deontology 
ls, essentially, involved in Religion, which has often been, very 
properly, described as the height of self-love? In that case, 
undoubtedly, Religion would be amply warranted in replying to 
the other high contracting party—‘ [ am very willing to accept 
‘“‘ whatever services it may be in your power to render towards 
‘the improvement of mankind. At the same time, I must con- 
“ fess that my hopes are not very sanguine. I am unable to 
‘¢ discern any thing in your tactics, or your arms, more effective 
‘* than what has been employed, for ages past, against the evils of 
“ the world. At all events, I must take the freedom of carefully 
‘‘ watching your proceedings and maneeuvres. I must see. that 
“ you do not venture upon a hazardous and independent line of 
“‘ operation. I must take care, in short, that my respectful con- 
‘ federate does not, eventually, become viceroy over me.” 

There are, in truth, in this very treatise, certain indications— 
certain voces ambigue—which might well justify Religion in bend- 
ing some cold and distasteful looks upon her new ally, There 
is occasionally something of “ a laughing devil in the sneer,” 
which steals, visibly, over the features of Deontology, when she 1s 
benevolently guarding us against the mischiefs and the frauds of 
superstition! She, moreover, indulges herself, occasionally, in a 
venturous license of speculation, from which genuine Religion is 
apt to recoil; and this, too, when she professes to be only vindi- 
cating Religion from the scandal of those manifold perversions, 
which have prowled about the world under the sanction of her 
name. Deontology exclaims—for instance—* true it is, and 
‘‘ melancholy as true, that the name of Religion has been em- 
“ ployed to introduce an Almighty Being, whose delight is. in 
‘‘ human misery. Men have been found, who, shutting their 
‘* eyes to all the evidence around them—the unbounded evidence 
‘* of goodness and power,—have introduced final misery,—hope- 
“ less, limitless, interminable misery—as the consummation of 
“ His awful dispensations. The dreadful dogma is not to be 
* found.in Christianity. It is a most vain, most pernicious, most 
‘* groundless, conceit. The Christian Scripture les open-to every 
‘‘eye. In no one part-of it is intimation given of any such 
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« doom.™* Now we are not about to enter upon a discussion of 
the tremendous question here adverted to. Neither are we at all 
ambitious to be numbered among those “ merciless doctors,” who 
are supposed to dwell with positive delight on the thought of 
Dante's dreadful inscription over the gates of bis Inferno, We 
merely wish to invite the public attention to the spiit of irre- 
verent dogmatism which must have dictated the passage above 
cited ; and to ask whether this is a spirit which genuine religious 
humility could be expected to take into her confidence? 

There is another peculiarity in the system, which must always 
operate as a principle of repulsion between it and Religion; 
namely, that it pours contempt upon every thing which can be 
brought under the description of sentiment, or moral emotion. 
With the Utilitarian, sentiment is a certain indication of feeble- 
ness and folly. He can love or admire nothing, until arithmetic 
hath set her seal upon it. Every thimg must pass through the 
mint of Deontology, and receive her image and superscription ; 
otherwise we may all be cheated, and waste our regards upon 
base and worthless metal. As a ‘signal exemplification of this, 
let us select the Utilitarian estimate of Modesty. Modesty we 
have been always in the habit of considering, not only as a very 
Jit and proper thing, but as a quality admirable and lovely in 
itself; as the object of a delightful sentiment. But this is vastly 
too fantastical and refined. It is true, indeed, that Modesty zs 
a virtue; but thus only is it to be made out. Modesty dictates 
concealment. Concealment stimulates curiosity, Curiosity aug- 
ments desire. Desire inflamed heightens enjoyment. And, there- 
fore, modesty is virtuous. Modesty is to appetite, what bitters 
or acids are to the palate. As Religion is the height of self-love, 
so is Modesty the height of voluptuousness.+ The thing is now 
completely wrought out. Modesty has been duly joe aud 
properly stamped. It may, dainiolene, confidently be received as 
a virtue; that is, as something which ministers to human plea- 
sure. But it is Utility alone which can give it legitimate currency. 
Sentiment has no more right to do this, than a fancy-button-maker 
has a right to coin! 

Every one, we suppose,—the Utilitarian always exeepted— 
must be painfully sensible of the lowering and degrading effect 
of this weighing and measuring sort of wisdom. It is of the 
earth, earthy. It savoureth wholly of the things which be of 
men. We can scarcely imagine how Religion can have any thin 
in common with it,—Religion, which is seated in the heart, an 
which, without sentiment, would be next to nothing. rots 
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suppose the same principle of calculation to be carried through- 
out the whole region of man’s spiritual nature, and observe how 
odd, how strange, how tragi-comical the effect would be. Only 
think of Nathan the seer coming to David, and sternly chargip 
him with an atrocious blunder in his moral arithmetic. Only aking 
of the Psalmist himself, looking back upon the adultery, and the 
murder—ruefully computing pleasure he had destroyed, or 
thrown away, and setting it against the pleasure he had gained— 
and bitterly accusing himself for his horrid miscalculation ; and 
all this instead of pouring out his soul in penitence to God! 
We really should be curious te see the penitential psalms of a 
contrite Utilitarian, If sentiment is to be rejected, they must be 
very singular compositions, As for the confession of the Utilita- 
rian, it could only run in this form:-——‘t We have left undone 
those things which are fit to be done; and we have done those 
things which are not fit to be done; and there is no common 
sense in us!” He may talk as he pleases of the sincerity with 
which he acknowledges the sanctions of Religion. But, we say 
again, that, if he laughs at sentiment, we do not understand how 
Religion can well have much of his respect. At any rate, if he 
admits Religion to any intimate discourse with his Deontology, the 
power of the latter will sooner transform his Religion from what 
it is to the similitude of an accounting clerk, than the force of 
Religion can translate Deontology into her own likeness. The 
result, we greatly apprehend, would be an Utilitarian Religion, 
rather than a truly religious morality. : 
It will be observed that, in our reflections on this treatise, we 
have forborne to enter upon a formal vindication of other moral 
systems: for the task would be quite disproportionate to our limits, 
and, besides, would be altogether unseasonable and superfluous. 
Other systems may be right, or they may be wrong. t, what- 
ever may be their defects, or their ill success, it is enough for our 
present purpose to show that the Utilitarian scheme, as expounded 
in this volume, is not at all likely to do what they have failed to 
accomplish. With the greatest-happiness principle itself we have 
no sort of quarrel. But we do conceive it to be a principle, the 
full application and enforcement of which can be entrusted to 
none but the Sovereign and Supreme Intelligence. We ave 
Utilitarians, after the same fashion, and to the same extent, that 
Samuel Johnson was an Utilitarian. He, too, maintained = 
the tendency of actions to produce happiness or mi is 
only an -aliieian of virtue or of vice. But Samuel Johnson’ 
knew that the moral capacity of man is not adequate, of itself, to 
the task of always forming a correct estimate of the tendency of 
actions. And, therefore, ta the above account of the essence of 
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vice and virtue, he thought it absolutely necessary to add this 
qualifying supplement:—‘ The consequence of human actions 
7 being sometimes uncertain, and sometimes remote, It. 1s not 
“ possible, in many cases for most men, nor in all cases for an 

“ man, to determine what actions will ultimately produce happi- 
“ness, And therefore it was proper that Revelation should lay 
“ down a rule, to be followed invariably, in opposition to appear- 


‘« ances, and in every change of circumstances, by which we may — 


“ be certain to promote the general felicity, and be set free from 
“ the dangerous temptation of doing evil that. — may come. 
“ And, because it may easily happen, and in effect will happen 
“ very frequently, that our own private happiness may be pro- 
“‘ moted by an act injurious to others, when yet no man can be 
“ obliged by nature to prefer ultimately the happiness of others 
“to his own,—therefore, to the instructions of infinite wisdom it 
“ was necessary that infinite power should add penal (or, rather, 
retributive) sanctions; that every man, to whom those instruc- 
“ tions shall be imparted, may know that be can never ultimately 
“injure himself by benefiting others, or ultimately, by injuring 
“ others, benefit himself; but that, however the lot of the good 
‘* and the bad may be huddled together in the seeming confusion 
“ of our present state, the time shall undoubtedly come when the 
“ most virtuous shall be the most happy.”* | 

To the Utilitarian theory, in this form, no reasonable objection 
can be made. If the Deontologists profess to accept it, they have, 
themselves, nothing new to propound. If they object to it, they 
leave the world without any sufficient moral sanction or direction. 
Instead of hastening the day of man’s perfection, they remove it 
to an indefinite and hopeless distance. | 

In spite, however, of our incapacity to discover the mighty and 
wonder-working virtue of their scheme, we are by no means blind 
to the substantial merits of the very eccentric. publication before 
us. It is scarcely possible for any sagacious and benevolent man 
to occupy himself much with the connection between duty and 
interest, without thinking and saying many shrewd and valuable 
things. And it cannot be denied that, if any one were to take u 
these volumes, without caring a rush about the system which they 
maintain, he might pick up a multitude of insulated observations, 
which, though not very original, might help to make him a wiser 
and a betterman. The second volume, more especially, abounds 
in rules of conduct, some of them minute to a degree which is 
absolutely ludicrous, but many of them so just and useful, that - 
they might very profitably be laid up in the memory. There is 
nothing, however, more commendable or gratifying in the work, 

Jobnson’s Review of Soame Jenyas. 
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than the uncompromising severity with which it stigmatizes many 
poreeren notions and practices, which the world delighteth to 

onour., Let us take for instance, the vice of sexual dissolute- 
ness, which the world looks upon with so much profound indiffer- 
ence, or positive indulgence; at least when it is exemplified in 
the sex which is strong enough to make its will the law. This 
vice, we all know, has been numbered by an Apostle among the 
things, because of which the wrath of God cometh upon the chil- 
dren of disobedience. Its condemnation, therefore, is not doubt- 
ful. But this is no reason why we should throw aside the follow- 
ing tremendous statement of the Deontologist: 


** Of the crime and misery which exist in the world, the irregularities 
of the sexual passions are amongst the most pregnant. Guerry, in his 
‘ Statistique Morale de la France,’ states that one thirty-third ion 
of the attacks on the lives of men take place in houses of ill-fame: 
one-fourteenth of the cases of incendiarism, a great part of the duels, 
a large proportion of cases of insanity, all the cases of infanticide, and 
almost all the instances of suicide among young women, grow out of 
sexual immorality. The weakened force of public opinion on this part 
of the field of conduct demands prompt consideration; and M. Guerry 
most properly draws the conclusion, that whatever opinions we may form 
of the innocence or guilt of the aberrations from chastity, men have but 
too much neglected to trace their physical consequences,—‘ for,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘when deeply examined, views of true utility and moral duty 
will ever be found inseparable and identical.’”—vol. ii. pp. 85, 86. 


Would that the above sentences could be written in characters 
of flame, upon the chamber-walls of that intolerable pest, the 
remorseless voluptuary and seducer! If it did not reform, or at 
least restrain him, we would gladly 


—— put into every honest hand a whip, 
To iach the villain howling through the world. 


We strongly recommend the following short paragraph to the 
admirers of Henry the Great, the idol of the most gallant nation 
under the sun! | 


‘* With a man’s elevation in society, the influence of his vices and 
virtues in society extends. The powers of beneficence and maleficence 
increase together. ‘The amours of Henry the Fourth produced an incal- 
culable mass of misery. He made war upon Spain for the purpose of 
getting hold of the wife of another. He sacrificed, every now and then, 
a portion of his army, for the sake of having his pleasure with his belle 
Gabrielle. Let those who will, give their sympathy, their approbation, 
to such a nuisance as this monarch was; but why should we? If he 
had lost an arm or a leg while pursuing his pleasures, great would have 
been the clamour, unbounded the expression of interest and sympathy. 
His peste lost their lives by thousands, and what cared he?”—~yol, i. 
pp- 178, 179. oe 
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Aye! why, indeed, should we stultify, and almost brutalize our- 
selves, by admiring this or any other incarnation of the spirit of 
selfishness! If the Deontologist can really cure mankind of this 


base infatuation, he will, verily, almost persuade us to become 
Utilitarians. 


If we had our will, every ruler, every statesinan, every Church- 


civilized countries, should be compelled to get the following 


passages by heart; even though ecclesiastics, (we hope, unjustly,) 
are involved in the censure : 


“Tt unfortunately 0 arorr that the popular sanction as regards oie 
of the great topics of human wretchedness is miserably immoral. 
Nothing can be worse than the general feeling on the subject of War. 
The church, the state, the ruling few, the subject many, all seem to have 
combined, in order to patronize viee and crime, in their very widest 
sphere of evil. Dress a man in particular garments, call him by a par- 
ticular name, and he shall have authority on divers oceasiots to commit 
every species of offence; to pillage; to murder; to destroy human felicity ; 
to maximize human suffering; and for so doing he shall be rewarded ! 
“OF all that is pernicious in admiration, the admiration of heroes is 
the most pernicious; and how delusions should have made us admire 
what virtue should teach us to hate and loathe, is among the saddest 
evidences of human weakness and folly. The crimes of heroes seem 
lost in the vastness of the field they occupy, A lively idea of the mis- 
chief they do, of the misery they create, seldom penetrates the mind 
through the delusions with which thoughtlessness and falsehood have 
surrounded their names and deeds. Is it that the magnitude of the evil 
is too gigantic for entrance? We read of twenty thousand men killed 
in a battle, with no other feeling than that ‘ it was a glorious Victory.’ 
Twenty thousand, or ten thousand—what reck we of their miserable 
sufferings? The hosts who perish are the evidence of the completeness 
of the triumph, and the completeness of the triumph is the measure of 
merit and the glory of the conqueror, Our schoolmasters, and the 
immoral books they so often put into our hands, have inspired us with 
an affection for heroes; and the hero is more heroic, in proportion to 
the numbers of the slain. Add a cypher, not one iota is added to our 
disapprobation. Four, or two figures, give us ho more sentiment of 
pain than one figure, while they add martvelloasly to the grandeur and 
m penne of the victor. Let us draw forth one individual from those 
sands or tens of thousands : his leg has been shiveted by one ball, his 
jaw broken by another; he is bathed in his own blood, and that of his 
fellows; yet he lives, tortured by thirst, fainting, famishing: he is but 
one of the twenty thousand,—one of the actors and sufferers in the scene 
of the hero's glory,—and of the twenty thousand, there is one 
whose suffering or death will not be the centre of a circle of m ; 
Look again, admirer of that hero! Is not this wretechedness? Becatise 
it is repeated ten—ten hundred—ten thousand times,—is not this wreteh- 
edness vol, i. Pp: 253—255. 
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These are biting words! They can, of course, have no pros 


per application to those trie heroes, whose energy and genius. 


are consecrated to the preservation of their country, But they 
are words which ought to put to shame the mighty huttets 
of men, and their frantic idolaters: and if they should sneceed 
in exorcising the legionary demon, which, for four thousand years, 
has been tearing and maddening the world, again we say, that we 
might be i | tempted to call ourselves by the name of Jere- 
mo . But alas! we see but little prospect of our con- 

The concluding chapter of the first volunie of this work cots 
tains a history of the greatest-happiness-principle, which is 
entertaining enough, We close our article with the following 
extract, which relates the conversion of Mr. Betitham to that 
doctrine, with a garrulous simplicity which may amuse the reader, 


after the foregoing dry disquisition, wherewith he ha’ been wearied, 
doubtless, almost to death :— 


“ Dr. Priestley published his Essay on Government in 1768, He there 
introduced, in italics, as the only reasonable and proper object of govern- 
ment, ‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest number.’ It was a great 
improvement upon the word utility. It represented the principal end, 
the capital, the characteristic pee It took possession, by a single 

hrase, of every thing that had hitherto been done. It went, in fact, 

yond all notions that had preceded it. It exhibited not only happi- 
ness, but it made that happiness diffusive ; it associated it with the ma. 
jority, with the many. Dr. ——e pamphlet was written, as most 
of his productions, currente calamo, hastily and earnestly. 

“‘“ Some how or other,’ (touse the words taken from Mr. Bentham’s lips, 
when he was talking over with the writer what he called the ‘ Adventures 
of the Greatest-Happiness Principle, its parentage, birth, education, 
travels, and history,’)—* Somehow or other, shortly after its publication, 
a copy of this pamphlet found its way into the little circulating li 
belonging to a litile coffee-house, called Harper's coffee-house, at 
as it were, to Queen's College, Oxford, and deriving, from the popu- 
larity of that college, the whole of its subsistence. It was a corner 
house, having one front towards the High Street, another towards a nar- 


row lane, which on that side skirts Queen’s College, and loses itself in 
a lane issuing from one of the gates of New College. To this library 


the subscription was a shilling a quarter, or, in the University phrase, 
a shilling OF this the produce was composed of 
two ot three newspapers, with magazines one or two, and now and then 
a newly-published agp one & moderate sized octavo was a rate, if ever 
exemplified spectacle: composed partly of pamphlets, partly of maga- 
zines, half-bound together, a few dozen volumes made up this library, 
which formed so curious a contrast with the Bodleian Library, and those 
of Christ’s Church and All Souls.’ ” 


“The year 1768 was the latest of the years in which I ever made at 
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Oxford a residence of more than a day or two. The motive of that 
visit was the giving my vote, in the quality of Master of Arts, for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, on the occasion of a parliamentary election; and not 
being at that time arrived at the age of twenty-one, this deficiency in 
the article of age might have given occasion to an election contest 
in the House of Commons, had not the majority been put out of doubt 
by a sufficient number of votes not exposed to contestation. This year, , 
1768, was the latest of all the years in which this pamphlet could have 
come into my hands. Be this as it may, it was by that pamphlet, and 
this phrase in it, that my principles on the subject of morality, public 
and private together, were determined. It was from that pamphlet and 
that page of it, that I drew the phrase, the words and import of which 
have been so widely diffused over the civilized world. At the sight of 
it, I cried out, as it were in an inward ecstacy, like Archimedes on the 
discovery of the fundamental principle of hydrostatics, Evpyxa. Little 
did I think of the correction which, within a few years, on a closer scru- 
tiny, I found myself under the necessity of applying to it.’ ”—vol. i. 
pp. 298—300. 

Here then, was the germ of the Utilitarian, or rather the feli- 
city-maximizing school, which has since grown into such awful 
renown: a school, which has been regarded by some as a convo- 
cation of sages, endowed with all but superhuman sagacity’ and 
benevolence; by others, as little better than an outpost of Pandw- 
monium; and which we—(though we almost tremble at our own 
temerity)—are, sometimes, strongly tempted to consider as, (with 
some exceptions), only a collection of rather self-conceited, wrong- 
headed, tolerably well-meaning, but not very well-informed men! 


Art. Il.—1. A Primary Charge addressed to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Barbados and the Leeward Islands, and delivered 
in the Islands of Barbados, Antigua, and St. Christopher, in 
1830 and 1831. By the Right Rev. Wm. Hart Coleridge, D.D. 
Bishop of Barbados and the Leeward Islands. London, 1834. 
4to. pp. 41. 


2. A Charge addressed to the Clergy of the Diocese of Barbados 
and the Leeward Islands, and delivered in the Islands of Bar- 
bados, Antigua, and St. Christopher, in the Year 1834, By 
the Right Rey, William Hart Coleridge, D.D., Bishop of Bar- 
bados and the Leeward Islands. London, 1834. 4to. pp. 40. 


3. An Address delivered in the City of Caracas, on the 26th Fe- 
bruary, 1834, at the Consecration of a Chapel and Burial 
Ground for the Interment of the Members of the English 
Church dying within that City. By the Right Rev. W. H. 
Coleridge, D. D., Bishop of Barbados and the Leeward 
Islands. Winchester, 8vo. pp. 20. 
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4. Report of the Incorporated Society for the Conversion and 
Religious Instruction and Education of the Negro Slaves in the 
British West India Islands. 1833. London. 8vo,' pp. 116. 


5. Paul, Philemon, and Onesimus, or, Christian Brotherhood ; 
ae a Practical Exposition of St, Paul's Epistle to Philemon, 
“pp icable to the Present Crisis of West Indian Affairs: in a 

_ Discourse preached in St. John’s Church, Antigua, on Sunday, 
December, 29, 1833. With an Appendix, containing Remarks 
on—1. Education of the Poor—@. Relief of the Destitute. 
By the Rev. Thomas Parry, M.A., Archdeacon of Antigua, in 
the Diocese of Barbados and the Leeward Islands; and late 


Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Rivingtons. London. 
1834. 12mo, pp. 57. 


NotTwiTHsTANDING the great and general interest which has been 
excited in this country with respect to its West Indian Colonies— 
an interest of which the reality and extent have been most une- 
quivocally proved by the cost incurred for the abolition of colo- 
nial slavery—we are inclined to think that there still prevails 
great ignorance as to the real state (we mean of course the present 
state) of West Indian society, especially in regard to those most 
important points, Religion and Morals. ‘That on such a subject 
some misconception should exist, is not at all to be wondered at; 
on the contrary, it is no more than what a thinking person would, 
from the nature of the case, expect. ‘To a certain extent it is in- 
evitable. Of countries so remote, and in many respects so unlike 
our own, it is almost impossible that those who have never wit- 
nessed anything similar, should form any just conceptions. The 
remark of the critic— | 
‘* Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus’'-~ 


may be extended farther by the philosopher, who may safely main- 
tain, that, in order to form a clear judgment of any subject which 


falls under the cognizance of the outward sense, ocular acquaint- 
ance, either with the subject itself, or with some subject similar to 


it, is indispensable. Our ideas in such cases, of what we have~ 


not seen, can be formed only by analogy, only in the mould of 
our existing ideas of what we have seen. By mere description it 
is scarcely possible to form a clear conception even of a sugar- 
cane; how much less of the complex relations and circumstances 
of society in a country to which our personal experience furnishes 
little or nothing analogous. | 
This natural difficulty, arising from the remoteness of the West 
Indies, and the difference of society there from what we are’ac- 
customed to in England, is multiplied almost a hundred-fold by 
NO. XXXIl.—OcT. 1834. U 
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a circumstance in a manner peculiar to the case before us. We 
allude to the suspicious incredulity, on the one band, with which 
even good and sensible men receive any evidence, however au- 
thentic, in favour of the West Indies; and, on the other, to the 
morbid avidity with which they positively snatch at and devour 
every report, however vague, of cruelty, oppression and barbarity. _ 
We ourselves have known an instance, in which the statements of 
an individual, not likely from his character, nor under any temp- 
tation from his circumstances, to tell aught but the Jeole a, 
have been received, even by his intimate friends, with some such 
remark as the following—“ Oh! but you have been in the West 
Indies !”—as if, forsooth, he could have given any authentic testi- 
mony without having been there; or as if, the moment that he 
breathed the air of the colonies, he had inhaled a moral pesti- 
lence, and drawn into his blood the infection of cruelty and false- 
hood, of selfishness and impiety. ‘Thus has party spirit,—not 
only, it is true, on one side; the friends of the planter have been 
led away by it as well as his enemies,—but thus has the party 
spirit, generated by the long agitation of a question in every point 

view momentous, led away the public mind from a dispas- 
fionate view of the subject, and caused the testimony of witnesses 
to be received continually with an ez parte feeling, disposed some- 
times to magnify the virtues and blessings of the colonies, but for 
the most part to exaggerate all their evils into horrors, and all 
their faults into enormities, 

A further cause, which has contributed to the prevalence of 
error respecting the colonies, and especially respecting the state 
of religion there, is another kind of party spirit, different from 
that produced by the slave question, and quite independent of it; 
one which, we fear, will outlive the abolition of slavery, and con- 
tinue to embarrass efforts for the improvement of the negroes, 
almost as much, if not more, than slavery itself did ;—we allude 
to party spirit in religion—a spirit, unhappily, not less destructive 
of candour than its kindred spirit in politics, From either is en- 
gendered that—vice, shall we call it? or does it deserve any gen- 
tler name ?—which we understand the Apostle to mean by xaxoybera 
(Rom. i, 29; rendered, in our translation, “ malignity”); that ill- 
natured proneness to view all the proceedings of those who differ 
from us in the worst light, to receive statements in their favour 
with suspicion, to misconstrue their actions and vilify their mo- 
tives, We cannot but fear that this spirit has had much to do in 
darkening the West India question, and especially in disparaging 
the good which has of late years been effected, by God’s blessing, 
through the labours of the clergy acting under episcopal direction 
and controul, ‘That men, equally good men, should differ in re- 
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ligious opinion, is, we fear, whilst they are permitted to think at 
all, an inevitable consequence of that disparity of natural tem 
rament, of education, of talent, of personal experience, and r 
various circumstances, which the Wisdom of God permits to exist 
amongst them. We do not, with some very estimable, but not 
very profound persons, (whose zeal we fully appreciate,) look 
upon all differences of opinion, even in religion, as criminal. 
Allowing largely for the culpability of error, when arising from 
negligence, from licentiousness of morals, from pride of intellect, 
and other like causes, we can imagine that Christians, equally 
sincere in the pursuit of truth, may, on some points not directly 
vital, however indirectly important to a right faith, entertain dif- 
ferent views. But though differing in knowledge or opinion, they 
need not differ in charity; though at variance on some points, 
they need not distrust and condemn each other in ad/. | Without 
compromise, there may at least be courtesy and candour, and a 
readiness to admit that good may be done even by those in whose 
opinions we may not fully coincide. Unhappily a contrary spirit 
has been too prevalent, and hence, in a great measure, the truth 
respecting the West Indian Church is but little known, and still 
less admitted. 

If, to the causes already enumerated, we add the indolence of 
inquiry natural to most men, even where their feelings are warmly 
engaged, and their readiness to submit their judgment to the con- 
fident assertions of the leaders of their party, especially when 
there are few or none at hand to contradict them, those who could 
best do it being, in this case, far away, for the most part, engaged 
in their distant duties, we shall less than ever wonder that the 
popular view respecting the actual state at the present time of re- 
ligion and morals in the West Indies, should be a mistaken one, 
and especially in regard to the labours of our own ehurchin those 
distant parts. 

To the removal of such misapprehensions, especially when 
combined, as they often are, with much Christian zeal and sin- 
cerity, we shall be glad if we can in any way contribute; and we 
the less despair of doing so, from the advantage of having before 
us, (particularly with reference to the diocese of Bar ») be- 
sides other interesting documents, the very valuable Charges of 
the zealous and highly respected prelate who now presides over 
that arduous field of ministerial labour. 

At a crisis like the present, it is more than ever important that 
clear views should be entertained respecting the state of. religion 
in the West Indies. In some colonies especially, and in some 
respects in all, the diffusion of true religion among the negroes 
will now become a more hopeful work than it has ever been. Not 
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that up to the present time the negroes have been regarded as 
outcasts from the pale of the Church: such views of pastoral duty, 
however they may have prevailed formerly, have all along received 
from the West Indian bishops the most decided condemnation, 
and the clergy are now in the habit of regarding the negroes as 
equally objects of their care with any of their parishioners, if not 
indeed more so, as more urgently needing, and often more ° 
earnestly desiring, instruction. Still it must be obvious, that with 

the removal of slavery there will also be a removal of many pre- 

judices, suspicions, and other obstacles, which hitherto have im- 

peded the free course of the Catholic Faith of Christ; and there 

will accordingly, no doubt, be greater efforts made from this 

country to take advantage of the change. How much then is it 

to be desired that this increase of zeal should be under the influ- 

ence of clear views, and that, however men may otherwise differ 

in their opinions, they may, at least, be aware of the true state of 

the subject with which they have to deal! 

Among the erroneous views common in this country respecting 
West Indian society, we would notice one or two as peculiarly ° 
calculated to lead in practice to unprofitable, if not to mischievous 
results. 

First of all, in regard to the negroes, it is not sufficiently re- 
membered, though upon reflection it must be evident, that the 
present negroes of the West Indies, as a body, are not by birth 
Africans. .In Guiana, a comparatively new dependency of the 

ritish crown,” there may still be a considerable proportion of 
African negroes; but in the islands, since the abolition of the 
slave trade in 1807, the introduction of fresh slaves from Africa 
has been unknown. ‘The act would have subjected the offender 
to a most serious punishment,} and with the vigilance shown by 
the officers of the customs, detection would have been sure to 
follow its commission. Hence there are no African negroes in 
the islands who were not brought over at least seven-and-twenty 
years ago, and of these there are comparatively few, especially in 
those islands which had been long occupied and fully peopled 
already. Liberated Africans, taken from foreign slave-ships, 
there are, and these may amount altogether to several hundreds; 
but among the slaves (or apprenticed labourers,{ as they must 
now be called), the Africans are few, not more, we conceive, in 
such islands as Barbados and Antigua, than one or two in three 

* It was finally ceded by the Datch in 1814. ' 


+ At first it was punishable only with “ large penalties,” but in 1811 it was declared 
to be “ felony,” and more recently (4 Geo. 4, cap. 17) it was made “ piracy.” 
¢ In Antigua the emancipation has been unqualified, as appears by “ An Act” of the 


oo of that island now on our table, which was “ duly published” on the 5th of 
une last, 
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hundred. ‘The rest ave creole—born, that is, in the colony, and 
brought up from infancy in the use of its language, as well as in . 
the midst, if not always under the direct influence, of Christian 
civilization. It will easily be understood how important this dis+ 
tinction between the African and the Creole is, im regard to the 
facility of communicating religious instruction, or introducing 
Christian habits, if not as to the fact (extensively true) of their 
existence already. 

Another mistake respecting the negroes in the West Indies, is 
that of speaking of them, in the gross, as idolaters, or even as 
heathens. We use the words, of course, in their ordinary signifi- 
cation, and not in any secondary meaning, as applied to persons 
professing Christianity, but practically rejecting its guidance, or 
living in ignorance of its principles. Of this kind of heathenism 
there is, unhappily, too much in every Christian country, and a 
vast amount, no doubt, in the West Indian Colonies: nor do we 
deny that if by idolatry be meant the heart’s adoration of Mam- 
mon, there may in that sense be also idolatry enough in the West 
Indies, though not more, perhaps, than may be found (to say 
nothing of the rest of England) in our great metropolis. 

As to idolatry in the literal sense—/eathen idolatry, we mean, 
for we are not now concerned with the practices of Romanism— 
we have never heard or read that it is anywhere in the West In- 
dies openly, or even privately practised; and as to any positive 
form of heathen worship, it is equally unknown. ‘Superstition 
there is, and that in the once baneful form of Obeah, diminishing 
daily, but still continuing to exercise some influence even in the 
most civilized and Christianized colonies, We are not contend- 
ing, be it observed, that our West Indian settlements are suffici- 
ently Christianized. Far from it. We know and deplore that 
there are still numbers, especially in some of the colonies, who 
are altogether ignorant of Christ, and have never been baptized m 
his name; and most anxiously would we assist in making known 
this melancholy fact, in the hope that so crying an evil, so foul a 
blot upon our national Christianity, may be more and more re- 
moved, by increasing efforts for the diffusion of the Gos 
amongst the multitudes who are still sitting in darkness, beneath 
the deadly shadow of spiritual ignorance, What we would ur 
is this—that it is ignorance, and not any positive form of heathen 
idolatry, with which we have to contend; that the West are not, 
in this respect, like the East Indies, where idolatry in its most 
obstinate forms, combined with Mahometanism, has taken pre- 
vious possession of the country, and erected a fixed barrier against 
the Gospel; and where Christianity exists, as it were, only by 
sufferance, requiring all the weight and influence of the con- 
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querors to maintain it against the prejudices of the conquered 


party. Our churches there are more decidedly missionary esta- 
blishments, in the midst, not of unbelief only, but of positive and 
inveterate misbelief. ‘They are so many garrison-posts in an ene- 
my’s country, obliged to watch continually for self-preservation, 
as well as for the acquisition, as opportunity may offer, of further. 
conquests to the kingdom of their Lord. In the West Indies the 
— of the Church is quite different. ‘The countries there 
ave been avowedly taken possession of in the name of the King 

of kings; and though his authority 1s not universally salunittod 
to, there is none openly set up in opposition to it—the banner of 
the Cross waves before the public eye as the only and undis- 
puted ensign of spiritual allegiance. Whatever may have been in 
Africa the religion of the ancestors of the West Indian negroes, 
it was broken down by slavery; it was never, as a social religion, 
brought over with them, much less has it been handed down to 
their posterity, the present peasantry of the colonies. Whilst the 
slave trade continued, its victims were not all of the same super- 
stition, nor even of ‘the same tribe or country. ‘To one small 
island would be brought persons of different nations, of different 
creeds, and even of different languages. To understand each 
other, they were compelled to learn the language of their mas- 
ters; and to agree togetier, they were driven to adopt the cus- 
toms and ideas of their new country. ‘There was among them no 
bond of religious union; no joint heritage of faith to be trans- 
mitted to their children. This peculiarity in their history, added 
to the iron imtluence of slavery in subduing, if not destroying, the 
native character of the slave, rendered it impossible that any 
common profession of heathenism should continue, or even arise, 
in a class so circumstanced. The consequence has been, that, 
with the exception of a very few Mahometans among the Africans 
who still remain, the negroes who are not Christians have no re- 
ligion. ‘The obstacles to the truth which exist among them, are 
net those of an adverse creed, enshrined amidst all their preja- 
dices, riveted by custom, and sanctified by age; but the ordinary 
mpediments, arising from human ignorance and human corrup- 
tion, heightened, no doubt, by the degrading influences of slavery 
and the lingering remains of superstition. Christianity may, mn 

one sense, be considered to be in peaceable possession of the 
colonies. Much of the spiritual soil is, indeed, uncultivated, or 
even unreclaimed; but there is vo rival claimant. ‘The whole is 
open to the labours of the Evangelist, nay, is actually marked out 
for cultivation; and so far as the labourers are in number and i in 
zeal sufficient, the culture is going on, and that, it appears, in 
many parts, with eminent success. To speak without a meta- 
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phor, our West Indian colonies are divided into so many pastoral 
charges, or parishes; and although some of these may be too 
— and others unprovided with ministers of religion, yet 
ere we see the principle acknowledged of a general profession of 
Christianity, and a general provision for its $ sare prin- 
ciple which it only remains that we should act upon more tho- 
roughly, so as to carry it out into full operation, and make the 
practice what the theory is already—that of a united Christian 
church, tolerating (nay, even protecting) the labours of those who 
differ, yet not therefore relaxing in its own, but studying in every 
colony to extend its holy shelter universally into all pore as well 
as impartially to all sorts and conditions of men. May it conti- 
nue to receive the sympathy and aid of Christians in the colonies, 
and of Christians here sah may that aid and sympathy increase 
with the increasing prospect of usefulness which is now opening 
upon the Church! ‘Then, by the blessing of the Lord God, * it 
shall bring forth boughs, and bear fruit, and be a goodly cedar ; 
and under it shall dwell all fowl of every wing: in the shadow of 
the branches thereof shall they dwell.” 
_ We cannot leave the subject of popular mistakes without no- 
ticing one more, capable of producing much practical confusion 
——we mean that of regarding the West Indies as one country. 
One, geographically, of course they cannot be. To say nothing 
of the diocese of Jamaica, in that of Barbados alone, (or of Bar- 
bados and the Leeward Islands, as it is properly called,) extend- 
ing from British Guiana to the Virgin Isles inclusively, there are, 
independently of smaller islands with comparatively few inhabit- 
ants, sixteen colonies with resident clergy. ‘These colonies, being 
all (excepting Guiana) insular, cannot be considered as geogra- 
phically united. In circumstances they are still less one than in 
locality. ‘The state of society differs materially, through a variety 
of shades, arising from divers causes. Some, for instance, as 
Barbados and Antigua, have been from the first (that is, for more 
than two centuries) occupied by the British; whilst others have 
been at different periods received from foreign states, as Domi- 
nica and St. Lucia from the French, Trinidad from the Spaniards, 
and Guiana from the Dutch. Hence arises a difference, not only 
of language, but even of religion and public morality, which are 
at very different levels in different colonies. In some islands, 
again, decided attention has been paid to the religious instruction 
of the negroes for a considerable period, as in Antigua, where the 
Moravians began their labours between seventy and eighty years 
ago; and the Wesleyans have also for some time been similarly 
engaged: whilst, in our own church, the “ Negro Conversion 
Society” have had a chaplain, devoted expressly to the work, 
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since the year 1798. Accordingly, in this island there are very 
few of any class who are not professed Christians; and it 1s even 
stated, that there are, “ perhaps, few counties in England in 
which a larger proportion of the population frequent places of 
public worship on Sunday than in Antigua.” —( Report of Incorp. 
Society, p. 69.) In other colonies religious instruction 1s 1n its 
very infancy, and between the two extremes the gradations and 
varieties are considerable. Most important is it to keep in mind 
these facts in all measures for the further advancement of religion 
in the West Indian Church. The wants of one colony differ 
materially from those of another, both in kind and in degree. ‘The 
physical character of the country, whether, for instance, it be 
plain or mountainous, salubrious or unhealthy, the political origin 
of the inhabitants, their language, the degree and kind of religious 
instruction already received—these and other similar circum- 
stances must be carefully considered by those who would provide 
suitably, and with reasonable hope of success, for their spiritual 
welfare, 

In making these remarks, it is not our object to check the zeal 
of Churchmen on behalf of the West Indian Church, which, we 
are well aware, greatly needs assistance, and would rejoice with 
gratitude in any friendly efforts to extend its real usefulness. Far 
be it, then, that we should intercept from it the slightest aid 
offered in sincerity and good will! Rather would we endeavour to 
rouse a more general feeling of interest in its favour, and to point 
out such means and channels of assistance as, in our humble 
judgment, are best calculated to afford to it effectual help. _ 

As the publications before us have reference chiefly to the 
diocese of Barbados, it is chiefly to that part of the colonies that 
we would at present request the attention of our readers, pre- 
mising only our persuasion, that if we had as full means of in- 
formation respecting Jamaica,* we should probably find the pro- 
gress which has of late years been made there, similar, if not 
equal, to that which has taken place in the other diocese. 

[n a previous Number} we gave a summary view of the state of 
ecclesiastical affairs before the institution of the West Indian 
Episcopate, as well as of the subsequent progress of religious in- 


* “The returns of the diocese of Jamaica mention 319 properties to be under in- 
struction: the number of Parochial, Sunday, and other Schools, 58 ; and the total 
number of Churches and Chapels, 42, twelve of which have been built since the year 
1825. There are also four other chapels nearly finished . . . and a fifth is building. . .. 
There are 36 catechists and schoolmasters licensed by the bishop, of whom 28 are sup- 
ported by the funds placed at the disposal of his lordship, ¢ by him and the proprie- 
tors conjointly, 2 by their parislies, 1 by the proprictors, and 2 by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society,”— t, p. 8 

+ See vol. v. p. 424, &c. 
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struction in the West Indian Church, down to the year 1829. 
The publications already referred to afford abundant evidence 
that the improvement which we then noticed has continued to be 
progressive, and that with a degree of acceleration which is highly 
encouraging. He 

In 1829 the Bishop of Barbados published “‘ An Address to 
Candidates for Holy Orders,” and soon after circulated a pastoral 
“ Letter” among the clergy of his diocese; but it was not till 
1830 that the “ Primary Charge” was delivered which we have 
now before us. Each colony, nay, each church and school, had 
been visited, and that, in most cases, repeatedly, not only by the 
archdeacons, but personally by the bishop. He had, however, 
delayed to call the clergy publicly together in a general visitation, 
being “ anxious to become personally acquainted with them in 
the scenes of their respective duties, and to ascertain for himself 
the nature and extent of their difficulties, and to supply, as far as 
might be in his power, the necessary means for the more effective 
and satisfactory discharge of their ministerial duties.” —( Primary 
Charge, p. 1.) The delay was wise and necessary: we cannot 
but rejoice that it has ceased to be so, and that we have now be- 
fore us, in the bishop’s two “ Charges,” documents, not only in- 
trinsically of great value, and ecclesiastically of great interest, but, 
as to their authenticity, the most unexceptionable that we could 
desire. For in such a case, what testimony can be more desirable 
than that which is conveyed in a “ Charge” deliberately, publicly 
and solemnly delivered on the spot to his assembled clergy by one 
holding the gravely responsible office of a bishop, and enjoying 
the best and most extensive opportunities of becoming, both by 
personal observation and other means of inquiry, fully and accu- 
rately acquainted with the subject of which he speaks? 

From the “ Primary Charge, delivered in the Islands of Bar- 
bados, Antigua and St. Christopher, in 1880 and 1831,” we ex- 
tract the following passage, illustrative of the then prospects of 
the diocese as compared with its state in 1825:— 


“‘In almost every instance—I am speaking with reference to the 
diocese generally—l found the several parishes, from the amount, or 

condition, or locality of their population, far exceeding the physical 
- powers of their respective ministers. In too many cases the parishes 
were inconveniently or inadequately provided with proper edifices for 
the public worship of God; or those edifices had been suffered to fall 
into considerable decay, or were insufficiently furnished with ‘ things 
appertaining to churches.’ In some parishes there was neither church 
nor incumbent, nor residence for the minister. Daily Schools at the 
public expense, and Sunday Schools for the instruction of the young and 
adult, were, with a few highly creditable exceptions, either unknown 
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or very inefficiently conducted, The free-coloured and slave lation 
were not necessarily regarded as forming any regular part of the 

chial minister's care, except where the rector or curate of the parish was 
acting in the a, also of Chaplain to the Society for the Conversion 
and Religious Instruction of the Negro Slaves in the British West 
India Islands. By the exertions of this Society and its chaplains, and , 
at the instance or under the superintendence of proprietors themselves, 
religious instruction had been introduced on some estates ; but even this 
instruction, where conceded, was for the most part restricted in its mode 
to oral communication. The Christian Sabbath was a day of much 
labour, open traffic, and riotous amusement ; little had been effected to- 
wards inducing the negro to forego his African customs and supersti- 
tions. ‘The faithful minister of Christ had to contend in all classes with 
much prejudice, much immorality, and, as a necessary consequence, 
with much opposition. The diocese was without any accredited esta- 
blishment for the ministerial preparation of the West Indian youth, 
and every candidate for holy orders was under the necessity of visiting 
the mother country for education, or for ordination. 

** It would be more than presumption in me to assert that the eccle- 
siastical wants of the diocese have in all these respects been supplied, or 
that the spiritual evils under which it was labouring have been removed ; 
pare i remains to be gradually effected, under God, by the more 
general and hearty co-operation of an enlightened and moral laity, and 
by the zealous and discreet perseverance of a faithful, intelligent, and 
affectionate ministry: yet thus much I may say, in all thankfulness to 
the Giver of every good, that we assemble this day under more favour- 
able circumstances, and with more enlarged means of usefulness, and 
with higher prospects, and, if 1 may judge of your feelings by my own, 
with more confidence in each other, and more reciprocity of kindness, 
than we could have assembled on any former occasion. 

** Through the liberality of the local legislatures, the incomes of the 
parochial clergy have in most of the colonies been placed on a footing 
more commensurate with the actual wants of the clergy, and with the re- 
spectability of the station which they hold in society. From the annual 
and occasional grants of the Imperial Parliament, and from the pecu- 
viary assistance afforded by the Societies for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and for the Conversion and Religious Instruction of the Negro 
Slaves in the British West Indian Islands, and from other lesser religious 
associations, means have been furnished for the adoption of measures on 
a larger and more effeetive scale than could otherwise have been at- 
tempted. In some colonies legal enactments have been made, and more 
or less enforced, for the due and entire observance of the Sabbath. The 


the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and recently opened as 
a diocesan institution, for the express, ‘hough not exclusive, education of 
candidates for the ministry. A kinder and more confiding feeling is 
daily evinced towards the conscientious pastor. A visible improvement, 
which may be dated from the abolition of the slave trade, and the con- 
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sequent increase of a native population, has taken place in the habits of 
the negro. The practice of obeah is dying away, and the superstitious 
fear of its effects is decreasing with the increase of knowledge and reli- 
gion. The nightly howlings over the dead, or wakes, as they are termed 
in some colonies, are now rarely beard; and the custom which the negro 
brought with him from Africa, of offering meats at the graves of the 
deceased, is discontinued, or practised only by stealth : the baptized ne- 
groes are seen in numbers within our churches, anxiously presenting 
their children for baptism, solemnizing more frequently their marriages 
at the hands of God's minister, and bringing their dead to receive Chris- 
tian interment within the precincts of God’s sanctuary. A system of 
preparatory instruction, through the agency of catechists and subordinate 
teachers, has been very generally acted upon, and has only failed of its 
full effect from a misunderstanding in some cases of the nature of the 
appointment, as if intended to supersede or diminish in the slightest de- 
gree the paramount necessity of the earnest, unremitting, and personal 
oversight of the clergyman himself; or from the insufficiency of pecu- 
uiary means; or from the difficulty of procuring persons qualified by 
character and ability for the required duty; or from the ot 
other causes which have already, in part, yielded, and will, it may be 
hoped, insensibly yield still more, to the arguments, and entreaties, and 
patient exertions of the clergy, and to the growing sense in all classes of 
the importance of religion, The old parochial schools, which were small 
and scattered, and under no regular ministerial superintendence, have 
been consolidated, or placed on more effective footings; and where these 
did not previonsly exist, new schools have been established, on the na- 
tional system of education, in the chief towns and smaller villages of 
every colony. Private schools on estates, for the daily instruction of the 
negro children in reading and in the Catechism, are happily becoming 
more frequent. Through the means of Sunday Schools, and of local 
teachers, who have in some instances opened their own houses during 
the week, after the hours of work, as places of instruction, a very consi- 
derable portion also of the adult slave population has been taught to read 
and understand the Scriptures. There are few parishes now without a 
resident incumbent or officiating minister, and nuinber of those yet 
upprovided for is coutinually decreasing. Churches or chapels of ease 
are under erection or enlargement in various of the » and 
the importance of providing for the parochial clergyman a fixed and 
roper residence within his cure, has been publicly sige by the 
egislatures of those colonies in which such provision is still req 
The assistance of readers, and in some instances of additional clergymen, 
has afforded to the incumbents of larger cures the means and opportunity 
of carrying instruction into the most 
their parishes; while the establishment, in every chief island, of a com- 
mittee of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, has placed 
within the reach of the minister an ample supply of elementary books 
for the young, and of Bibles, Prayer-books, other religious publica- 
tions, for the comfort and edification of the old. I might add to these 
considerations, that the formation of the several colonies into one diocese, 
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has had the effect of imparting to the exertions of individual clergymen 
an unity and regularity of operation, and, if I may so speak, a commu- 
nity of interest and feeling, which must tend, under God, to increase 
both the weight and usefulness of our pure and Apostolical Church. 

“* Under these encouraging circumstances then, my reverend brethren, 
we have this day assembled. May the Almighty, for the sake of our . 
Divine Master and Redeemer, bless our meeting to His glory, and to 
the good of the people committed to our charge!”—pp. 1—7. 


To this extract, long as it is, we shall venture to add another 
from the same “ Charge.” 


“‘ Our responsibility is very great. It has pleased God to have united 
these islands into one ecclesiastical body during a season of long and 
uninterrupted peace. Communication has thus been safe and easy be- 
tween one island and another. Every measure of general importance 
has been speedily transmitted to the clergy of the respective colonies ; 
schools have been founded, charities established, places of worship 
erected, and the whole ecclesiastical system under which we are now 
simultaneously acting, gradually matured and carried on with a steadi- 
ness of purpose, which would in vain have been looked for amid the 
danger and feverish excitement of war. During this period the number 
of parochial clergy has been considerably increased, but a more than pro- 
portionable increase has taken place also in their duties, The slave 
population has been brought more expressly under their care; the nu- 
merous parochial and national schools are demanding their almost dail 
superintendence ; the free-coloured portion of their parishioners look for 
their visits during health, and for their attendance in time of sickness ; 
the poorer whites are welcoming them within their dwellings ; the zeal- 
ous pastor is daily more and more respected, loved, and sought for by all 
ranks of bis people. Strictly are our Lord's words applicable to the pre- 
sent condition of this diocese : ‘ The harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
labourers are few.’ A strong religious feeling has been excited, which 
it must be ours, under God, to satisfy. I will not detract from what 
other religious teachers have done before us, or are doing with us. Only 
let us be found at our post. Let it never be said of the clergy of the 
Church of England, that we are wanting in our duty; let us spend and 
be spent, if need be, for our flocks !”—pp. 38, 39. 


In the second “ Charge,” delivered this year, we meet with 
similar passages, from which we learn that the prospect, though 
lowering still in parts, continued to brighten considerably, as 
compared with the experience of past times. That the West 
Indies should be converted into Utopia, or that the Church, 
which is militant in the rest of Christendom, should become 
universally triumphant in the colonies, we never expected ; it is 
sufficient, or at least it is as much as we are justified in looking 
for, if a great and salutary change has taken place, reasonably 
commenstirate with the means supplied, and the time which has 
elapsed for their employment—such a change as to give every 
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encouragement to perseverance, and every hope (with the divine 
help and blessing) of overcoming, more and more, those hinder- 
ances, peculiar to the colonies, which have for generations im- 


peded, and must still for a time continue to impede, the progress 
of genuine religion. 


** The continuance, through the blessing of God, of international 
peace has happily prevented any interruption or uncertainty in my com- 
munications with the several parts of the diocese; and though in one 
island the destruction by storm of almost every religious edifice, and the 
still prostrate state of no less than seven out of its eleven parish churches, 
cannot but have operated unfavourably on the interests of religion, as far 
as that highly important branch of it, the public worship of God, is 
concerned ; and though in those colonies where the influence of the 
Church of Rome prevails, the door of scriptural knowledge has yet 
need to be thrown open; and though in those same colonies the mem- 
bers of the Kirk of Scotland have recently evinced a disposition to form 
themselves into congregations of their own, and to withdraw themselves 
from the public ministrations of our Church, with which they have 
hitherto so long and happily communicated, and have thus weakened, in 
outward appearance at least, that front, which it was so important for 
us, as a body of Protestants, to have maintained unbroken; and though 
in every part of the diocese it must with grief be confessed that we have 
had, and still have, to contend with much practical infidelity, worldly 
indifference, long cherished prejudices, and many vicious propensities 
and habits; yet, amidst all these seemingly discouraging circumstances, 
I cannot but entertain the conviction that the knowledge of religious 
truth is every year gaining ground, and beginning, under God's blessing, 
to exert a salutary influence over men’s opinions and actions. 

** From the returns, which, with very few exceptions, I have received 
from every parish of the diocese, I have the comfort of learning that the 

ractice of concubinage, hitherto so shamelessly practised, has received 
its check ; that marriage is becoming more frequent, especially among 
the free-coloured and slave population—I wish I could with the same 
truth add among those who are placed more immediately over the slaves, 
and in daily intercourse with them ;—that wherever there is sufficient 
and available church-room, and the minister zealous in his duty, the 
people are flocking to the public places of worship; that the Sabbath 
generally is better observed, though towards its full yet Christian ob- 
servance much in most colonies requires to be effected, both by legisla- 
tive enactment, and by the united exertions of the laity and clergy; that 
large numbers of adults are under preparation for baptism; though it 
must not be concealed, and I would press the fact most strongly on your 
consciences, that a very considerable portion of the slave population 
remain still unbaptized—that there is an increasing thirst after religious 
instruction among the slaves, and a less repugnance on the part of the 
master to allow it: nay, that in many cases this instruction is even ad- 
vocated by the latter on the sincere, though protracted, conviction, that 


whilst every master is hound, as a Christian, to give it, he would at the - 
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moment be acting most unwisely, even for his own tem 

interest, to attempt to withhold it; that the pablic schools throughout 
the diocese, though occasionally affected by the illness or change of the 
teachers, and in those instances where, in their maintenance and 

pointments, they are exclusively parochial, less under the direct control 
of the minister of the parish than the interests of such schools require, 
are yet on the whole in full and satisfactory operation, and great has 
been the effect which they have manifestly had on not eo ga classes of 
the community; that evening or night schools, and infant schools on a 
simple and inexpensive plan, have been tried with success; scarcely a 
parish indeed is without its Sunday school; and though in some parishes 
it must be admitted, that such schools exist but barely in name, yet that 
in other parishes, under more favourable circumstances, and more active 
ministers, there are several which exhibit a large and gratifying number 
of regular, attentive, and improving scholars of all ages, from childhood — 
even to advanced years. ‘ We have a constant congregation, writes 
one clergyman, ‘ of about twelve bundred; a full sabbath school ; three 
hundred negroe communicants, with many candidates, and increasing 
marriages, about one hundred and eight this year. ‘I am happy to 
inform you, writes another, ‘ that the congregation at my chapel is still 
increasing. I receive new candidates for baptism and marriage almost 
every Sunday. The chapel will not contain any thing like the number 
of those who wish to attend.” On very many estates, I am happy to 
ald, as indicative of a better feeling than bas heretofore obtained in the 
community, schools have been formed for the special instruction of the 


children of such estates in the principles of religion, and for teaching 
them to read the word of God.”"—pp. 4—7. 


Such are the statements solemnly put forth by the Bishop of 
Barbados, as founded either upon his own personal knowledge, 
or upon returns received from the different parishes in his 
diocese. Statements so made require no corroboration; but the 
yer aa may be farther elucidated by the following extract from 

‘letter’ contained in the last Annual Report of the “ Conver- 
sion Society,” in which we find a comparison avowedly instituted, 
at some length, of “ the condition (in 1833) of the Established 
Church in the Archdeaconry, and more particularly in the island, 
of Antigua, with its state in 1825, when it first began to enjoy 
the benefit of episcopal care and supermtendence.” Referring 
for details to the ‘letter’ itself, which is from the Archdeacon 


of Antigua, we quote the general remarks with which it con- 
cludes, 


“From this sketch, so far as it applies, it will, I hope, be evident, 
that notwithstanding the various difficulties to be encountered, (which 
in a fair judgment of the case ought not to be overlooked, ) the West 
Indian Chuch has of late years been neither inactive or inefficient ; but 
that it has pleased God to make the labours of the clergy, acting unit- 
edly under their indefatigable and highly-valued diocesan, instrumental 
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to great improvements in the religious and moral condition of society 
throughout all ranks. To attribute, indeed, such improvements solely 
to the exertions of the clergy would be great injustice. For the success 
which they have met witb, they are greatly indebted, under Providence, 
to various co-operating means; to the liberal assistance and encourage- 
ment extended by his majesty’s government; to the aid afforded by 
societies in England (particularly by the Negro Conversion and Chris- 
tian Knowledge Societies); to the support uniformly received from the 
governors of the different colonies—(in Antigua, in particular, we are 
in every way bound to acknowledge that of our late governor Sir Patrick 
Ross) ; and in some instances which required it, from the local 
tures, and to the aid of many influential persons and others in the colo- 
nies, as well as of several West Indian proprietors resident in England. 
Without attempting, therefore, the invidious, and indeed im 

task of apportioning to any persons, or class of persons, their share of credit, 


much less of arrogating to the clergy any undue praise, I would simply 
observe, as a matter of fact and a matter of justice, that so far as my 


acquaintance with the colonies has extended, (even beyond the limits of 
my own archdeaconry,) the placing of the West Indian Church under 
episcopal saperintendence has proved the commencement of a new era 


of pastoral activity, accompanied by a great increase of attention to the 


instruction of the poor, whether slave or free ; to the public worship of 
God; to the observance of the Lord's Day ; to the abolition of unchris- 
tian distinctions in spiritual matters ; and to the furtherance among all 
of virtuous habits, particularly those ‘of domestic life. That much still 
remains to be done, for the increase and general establishment of piety 
and virtue, is unquestionable. Such, indeed, will always be more or 
less the case, even in the most improved state of human society. But 
we may, I trust, ventare to pray and hope, that the labours which the 
Lord of the Spiritual Harvest has, in no slight degree, blest a 
may continue, under his grace and guidance, to be more and more effec- 

tual ; and that the reasonable hopes, both of Christian societies and of 
philanthropic individuals, who really sympathize with us in our anxiety 
for the progress of true religion i in the colonies, may experience anoually 
less disappointment in proportion as there shall have been more time not 
only for esh labours, but also for past labours to be matured to their 
just effects.” —pp- 72, 73. 


We have a similar account, though in a more general form, 
in the Expository Discourse noticed above. 


“ St. Paul, in a sort of free imprisonment at Rome, that is, bound 
with a chain to a soldier who guarded him, though allowed to live in a 
hired honse of his own, makes a convert of the slave Onesimus: an apt 
pieture, my brethren, of the position which Christianity once occupied 
in these colonies, though for a shorter period, perhaps, in this, than in 
others. Bear with me, I pray you, while I allude toa state of things 
gone by, I trust, for ever, and which yourselves are, doubtless, among 
the most forward to deplore. For was not our religion formerly, so far 
at least as the slaves were concerned, though not altogether imprisoned, 
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yet bound as it were with a chain, and oe under a guard? I speak 
not of the present time, in which, thank God, there are great facilities 
afforded to the preaching of the gospel ; nor yet of recent years, during 
which there has been a gradual yet rapid improvement ; first one, and 
then another, and then numbers, ceasing to confine the truth within 
narrow limits; yea, many even promoting its diffusion. But formerly, 
excepting in some insulated instances, this was not the case. Religion, 
restricted in a manner from all free intercourse with the slaves, and 
carefully watched in all her proceedings with them, was compelled to 
instruct them at first, not even in our Churches, but as it were in a 
‘hired house of her own.’ It was thus, not to mention the labours of 
other Christians, that even within the pale of the Establishment, ‘ the 
conversion and religious instruction of the slaves’ was begun. Happily 
the resemblance does not end here. The slaves were instructed : they 
became, like Onesimus, converts to the faith; and now, I conceive, 
there are comparatively few among them who have not been ‘ baptized 
unto Christ,’ though doubtless numbers, yea more or less all of them, 
require farther instruction.” —pp. 26, 27. 


In regard to the clergy, on the nature and extent of whose 
labours the usefulness of a Church must principally depend, it is 
gratifying to find, that their “ number,” in the diocese of Barba- 
dos, notwithstanding deaths and removals, has been considerabl 
increased,” so as to amount, at present, to eighty;* and that at 
Codrington College 

“there are about twenty students, of whom by far the greater portion 
is under preparation for the ministry. I mention this our diocesan In- 
stitution with peculiar satisfaction, from its having already to so great a 
degree realized my expectations, and from its promising, through the 
able superintendence of its official instructors, to establish, under God's 
blessing, its claim of being henceforward regarded as an indispensable 


appendage to the West Indian branch of Christ’s Church,”—Second 
Charge, p. 8. | : 


Nor is it only in numbers that the clergy are becoming a more 
effective body, but in improved views of their sacred functions, 
and a more zealous and united discharge of them, as well as in 
increased facilities and better helps for their performance. (See 
the “ Report” generally, and particularly pp. 67, 68.) Certainly 
it is not for want of being solemnly reminded of their duty, that 
any of them continue to be insensible to its calls. As to the 
spirit, for instance, which should actuate the Christian minister, 
how impressive are the following admonitions! | 


“If he have put his hand to the spiritual plough, not with the ho 
of secular gain, nor of popular favour, nor in a spirit of thoughtless in- 
difference, but out of a decided preference for the ministerial office, as at 


* In 1824, the total number was 47. 
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once honourable before God, and beneficial to man; if he cherish this 
preference by continued meditation on the exceeding love of Christ in 
dying for the world, and on the consequent value in the sight of God of 
the soul of man, until the spiritual interests of his people, and their ad- 
vancement in the knowledge and practice of religion occupy all his time 
and thoughts, and form the subject of his daily and hourly prayers, there 
can be little doubt of the state of that man’s heart: it is in his work. 
To pray for, and with his people in the public Liturgy of the Church ; 
to intercede for them in private ; to declare unto them the whole counsel 
of God ; to visit the sick ; to baptize and instruct the young; to sup- 
port the aged ; to console the afflicted ; to be in any way occupied in 
the duties of his hallowed calling, is his highest delight. Every day be- 
holds him actively and cheerfully engaged in the midst of his people ; 
and God and his own conscience are his witnesses, how jealously he 
watches over his conduct, lest his charity through sin should grow cold, 
or his zeal suffer abatement, or his ministerial faithfulness be questioned 
and his people incur loss. The first study therefore of the Christian 
minister should be Ais own heart.”—Primary Charge, p. 9. 


These remarks are followed by others equally valuable relative 
to the doctrine of the Christian minister ; but we pass on to some 


observations on preaching, in particular, further on im the same 
charge. 


* Ou the importance of continually presenting to the understandings, 
and enforcing on the hearts of our people the essential truths of the Gos- 
pel, I cannot speak too often, nor too strongly. The charge has been 
often made, that the clergy of the Church of England preach not the 
Gospel. Against the Liturgy of our Church this charge cannot be 
maintained ; against the Articles of our Church it cannot be main- 
tained ; for both these breathe throughout the spirit, and are often 
expressed in the very language of Scripture ; Let us not then be con- 
demned, my brethren, by our own words ! The only morality which we 
can conscientiously enforce, is Christian obedience : the only foundation 
of this morality is faith: the prevailing motive to this morality is the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus. ‘Other foundation can no man lay than 
- that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’ No preaching that has not Christ for 
its foundation will ever convert the sinner from the error of his ways, or 
promote lasting godliness, or keep our people in the unity of the Church, 
or satisfy our great Head in the final day of account. All else is as 
‘hay and stubble.’ This only will abide the fiery trial, when ‘ every 
man’s work shall be made manifest.’”—Primary Charge, p. 21. 


To these extracts we would add another from the Second 
Charge, delivered this year. 


“A vow is upon us. Let it be our glory and happiness, then, the ob- 
ject of our daily prayers and endeavours, the very end fof which we live, 
to win souls to Christ. Let your own affections, my brethren, be bent 
towards heaven, and you will hardly fail of carrying your pew thither 
with you. So disentangle yourselves from the cares and amusements 
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and stadies of the world, that you may show yourselves able at all times 
to rise above it, even whilst, for your people's sake, you are living in 
ity Ever have impressed on your minds the sanctity and separatedness 
of the ministerial character. Let your parishes be your homes; and 
their spiritual prosperity your crown and rejoicing. Live, in a word, 
amongst your people ; converse much and seriously with them : visit 
them at their houses ; receive them gladly at your own residences ; and 
avail yourselves, especially in populous parishes, and under judicious 
control, of a few well-disposed and trust-worthy laymen, to find out for 
you the poor and sick, and ignorant and afflicted ; not as giving them 
authority, but as using their local knowledge to enable you to bring your . 
ministrations to bear on the greatest number of your people. Let all 
your parishioners without distinction, feel that they will ever be welcome 
visitors when they come to treat with you about their souls; let your 
manner in conversation be always serious, yet kind ; patient, and con- 
descending to the youngest, the poorest, and weakest of your flock. Re- 
prove with tenderness, advise with judgment, encourage with confidence ; 
God will never fail a minister who speaks in His name to a soul that is 
seeking Him, and desirous of serving Him ! Once convince your aye 
that you have their interest at heart, and that the saving of a single soul 
is more to you than all the treasnres of this world, and your work is 
more than half accomplished. The negro especially is peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of kindness ; he will throw himself unreservedly on the affec- 
tionate minister, with all the confidence and docility of a child ; he is 
now eager for instruction ; and though among the wheat we must ex- 
pect some chaff, yet the minister will gather in all that he finds, and 
having done his utmost, leave to God and his holy angels at the last day 
to winnow the good from the bad.”—p. 37. 


As to the discipline to which the clergy in the West Indies are 
subject, and respecting which much misapprehension (we will not 
say misrepresentation) has prevailed in this country, we would 
quote the following brief but forcible and judicious remarks. 


““ The order which the Parochial Minister observes in the discharge 
of his duties, may seem of very inferior importance : yet not to remark 
that nothing is mean or little which has respect to God's service, it is an 
apostolical rule, that all things should be ‘‘ done decently and in order.” 
Religious doctrine is, undoubtedly, of more importance in the abstract 
than ecclesiastical disciplive ; but in a practical view we can hardly neg- 
lect the regulations of the latter without endangering the integrity of 
the former. Most of the ancient heresiarchs commenced their course 
of error in acts of insubordination to legitimate authority.”—Primary 
Charge, p. 14. 

Of churches we find that the number before the last hurricane 
in Barbados (in 1831). 


* was fifty-one, of which, notwithstanding the munificent subscription 
raised in the mother country, seven in Barbados, I regret to repeat, 
are still in ruins, There are thirteen chapels of ease, six of which in 
the same island were destroyed to the ground ; but, together with twelve 
school-houses, have been re-erected out of the same fund, In several 
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parishes which are without achurch or chapel of ease, and where the 
church, or even chapel, is insufficient to meet the wants of the population, 
temporary places of worship have been rented and fitted up at the expense 
of colonies or parishes, or granted by the liberality of individuals, for the 
purpose of public service on the Sabbath, or for the delivery of a lecture 
with prayer during the week.""—Second Charge, p. 8. 


It is not for want of materials, that we refrain from farther de- 
tails on other points, but through fear of wearying our readers, 
and distracting their attention from the general merits of the 
question. ‘Those who require fuller particulars will find them 
furnished abundantly in the publications which we have noticed. 
The perusal of the charges, in particular, and other truly episcopal 
addresses * published with them, will amply repay all, but espe- 
cially our clerical readers ; at the same time that it will serve toshow 
that the actual state of religion in the colonies is far more en- 
couraging than, in this country, it is generally supposed to be ; 
and that, if there are still deficiencies, and obstacles, and evils— 
where indeed are there not?—their existence is not to be attri- 
buted to want of endeavour on the bishop’s part to rouse his 
clergy to a right sense and due discharge of their solemn obliga- 
tions, or to supply them, to the utmost of his power, with the 
means of teaching the gospel to the young and ignorant, as well 
as of preaching it to all, and prosecuting with effect. the various 
other duties of the pastoral office. 

But whilst we believe that great improvement has taken place 
in the West Indies, and that the good effects of placing our 
Church there uuder episcopal superintendence, have fully an- 
swered, if not exceeded, any reasonable expectations which may 
have been previously formed; whilst we acknowledge that /he 
Clergy, as a body, entertain now far juster notions of their duty 
than they formerly did, that they are more united and more in- 
fluential in their sacred work, that their numbers have been con- 
siderably increased, that the additions, though under many diffi- 
culties, have been, for the most part, of a valuable description, 
and that sound evangelical preaching, (we use the word in no 
invidious sense,) so emphatically urged in the “ Charges” alread 
quoted, has become more general; that old churches and chape 
have been enlarged, and many new been added, whilst the con- 
gregations and communicants attached to them have greatly in- 
creased in number; that schoo/s and teachers, of various descrip- 
tions, have been multiplied, we might almost say, a hundred-fold ; 


* That delivered in the City of Caracas will be found peculiarly interesting, both in 
itself and in the circumstances connected with it. We only regret that we cannot 
notice it more at large, without digressing from our subject ; though perhaps, in ad- 
verting to the beneficial results of placing our West Indian Church under regular ec- 
clesiastical government, we ought not to overlook the effects produced in the neigh- 
bouring countries. x 2 
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that in consequence, “ the Scriptures, together with the Common 
Prayer-book, are finding their way more and more into the hands 
of the [recently] slaves, as well as of the free; reading, amongst 
the former, becoming rapidly,” especially in the old British colo- 
nies, ‘* more and more common,” (Report, p . 75); that the rest 
of the Lord’s Day is in some colonies fully Eb: by law, and 
in most better observed, even where “ the temptation of the Sun- 
day market” is still permitted; that regular marriage between 
slaves, in the same manner as between free persons, which “« was, 
at the commencement of 1825, an unknown practice,” even in 
Antigua, has become frequent* there and elsewhere—(see par- 
ticularly “ Report,” pp. 64, 69, 75, 99 and 103); that in some 
of the islands a spirit of social and moral improvement has been 
much encouraged, as well as indicated, by the formation of 
“ Friendly Societies,” of which we find in Antigua alone, at the 
commencement of this year, not fewer than seven, comprising 
altogether 1599 members, all of whom, excepting about 250, 
were slaves;—whilst we gladly notice these gratifying facts, and 
in one spot, for instance, where ten years ago a minister of the 
gospel had scarcely ever been, are rejoiced | to find * a church, a 
minister residing in his parsonage, a large body of persons offering 
themselves for confirmation, and a congregation of nearly 2000 
persons of all classes, from the proprietor to the slave, attending” 

on occasion of an episcopal visitation in 1853—( Report, p. 104,) 
—still, notwithstanding these and similar results, id which are 
not confined to our own colonies, but are extending a salutary 
influence upon those of foreign nations, as exemplified, more par- 
ticularly, at St. Croix and Caracas,—we are free to confess that 
much, very much remains to be done for the furtherance and 
completion of those measures which have already been so happily 
commenced, ‘The provision made for supplying the West Indian 
colonies with Christian pastors and Christian education, though 
considerably more ample and more effective than it was, is still 
far from being adequate to the demand. ‘This is a point on which, 
we Imagine, all are fully agreed. ‘They may differ as to the er- 
tent, they may differ also as to the nature, of the want; but the 
fact that there is a want of succour on the part of the West Indian 
Church, in the further prosecution of its labours, is universally 


* It appears from the Conversion Society's Report, that the number of slave-marriages 
as there stated (see pages 75, 99, and 103, ) was, in the year 1826, thirty-nine ; ; in the 
year 1852, 598; the returns for the latter year being made before the year was closed, 
The number 398 dues not include the whole diocese of Barbados, some islands being 
omitted, as explained in the Report, and amongst them Antigua, By the last Report 
from this colony, it appears that the whole number, in nine successive years, had been 
157, of which 61, considerably more than a third, took place in 1833. 
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admitted, And if ever such succour was required, it is peculiarly 
called for at the present crisis, 


** The affairs of the West Indies have now reached that state in which 
the responsibilities of the clergy are increasing, I will not despondingly 
say, with the difficulties, but with the extensive and diversified character 
of their duties. For many years, I am happy to feel, the slave popula- 
tion has been considered by the clergy as forming an integral part of 
their parochial charge. Freedom, therefore, will make no difference in 
the feelings of the clergy towards the slave ; but it will greatly facilitate 
the wishes of the slave to seek the ministry of the clergy, and of the 
numerous teachers who are acting under them. In religious matters, the 
apprenticed negro will henceforward be left, under the ministry of God’s 
word, to the free workings of bis own conscience, How active then 
must be the pastor to instruct and guide that conscience aright! Should 
it, through the pastor’s negligence, become hardened in sin, or misled by 
erroneous doctrine, ‘ how great,’ in the words of the Ordination Service, 
‘ will be his fault, and how horrible the punishment, that must ensue.’ 
It was a fearful saying of an old father, and I tremble to think how 
applicable it is, my brethren, to ourselves, under our present most 
responsible condition, ‘ Equidem ex ecclesie ministris non arbitror multos 
servari.” Physically we are weak—our numbers are unequal to the 
duties which we have to perform, and which in many parishes are 
actually demanded from us. It will be my especial duty to make 
known our need in those quarters, whence, humanly speaking, additional 
strength may be afforded; it will be yours, under God, to use to the 
utmost that which we already possess.’—Second Charge, pp. 31, 32. 


Here then is a solemn call upon the religious sympathy of the 
people of England. How shall it be met? » Various will be the 
answers which such a question will receive, according as men 
differ in their views of religion or in their acquaintance with the 
actual state of the West Indies. Without entering upon the sub- 
ject controversially, we shall content ourselves with suggesting 
our Own opinion as to the assistance which this country may best 
supply. 

Kahiin then at the West Indies, we behold a Christian Church, 
a branch of our own, already not only tolerated, but publicly re- 
cognized as the depositary and teacher of the only professed 
religion; we see this Church to a certain degree provided in every 
colony, either from local resources or by parliamentary and other 
grants, with the means of upholding and diffusing our holy faith. 
We find Churches, Chapels of Ease, and temporary places of 
worship, with pastors resident in their respective parishes, and 
faithfully (for the most part) attending to their duties; whilst 
schools of different kinds have been established under their direc- 
tion for the Christian instruction of the poor. But this state of 
things is not, as we could wish it to be, universal. ‘There are 
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districts— populous distri icts, nominall¢ called parishes—in which 
there is as yet neither Church, nor Clergyman, nor school; nor 
any local means for supplying any one of these; though, in other 
respects, there is an open field for their introduction, There are 
also parishes, too extensive for the “ effective discharge of minis- 
terial duties” by one pastor, in which “a division into districts as 
a private ecclesiastical arrangement,” retaining still “ the general 
superintendence of the Rector,” is strongly recommended by 4) 
Bishop, (Second Charge, p. 28, sce also Primary Charge, Ria? 
and in which, therefore, further curates are required, 

then, is the great and pressing want of the West ladien Church? 
A change in its discipline? Not until it shall have been shown, 
that its present discipline has prevented or impeded the Christian 
minister in the exercise of his ministry, No: it is not a change 
in the regulations of the Church that is wanted, but the power to 
give those regulations full effect. ‘The first and most pressing 
want, in short, is of more clergy. ‘The harvest is great, and the 
fields are ready; but the labourers are few. ‘The Church in the 
West needs first of all our prayers to the Lord of the harvest, that 
he would send forth labourers into his harvest. But prayer must 
be accompanied by exertion; and much assistance might, perhaps, 
be rendered in making known to clergymen in England, who may 
be unemployed, or to young men qualified for admission into 
Holy Orders, the great demand which there is for their services 
abroad. We cannot but think that if the matter were generally 
understood, and if our clerical readers in particular would take 
the pains of explaining it to young inen and others among their 
acquaintance, numbers might be found, either already in orders 
or qualified for ordination, who would rejoice to be engaged, 
though beneath a tropical sun, and with a much better prospect 
of usefulness than of affluence before them, in publishing the 
Gospel where as yet it may be scarcely known, or in strengthening 
its influence where it has already been received. We are aware 
that merely secular motives will not, nor is it desirable that they 
should, supply agents for such a work. ‘There may, indeed, be 
some whose temporal prospects might be considerably improved 
by a West Indian appointment; or who would at least be satisfied 
with the kind of competence that it would hold out to them ; 
but to be a welcome and profitable addition to the ministry in 
the West Indies (or indeed any where), they must, at the same 
time, be men “ clearly determined, by God’s grace, to give 
themselves wholly to their office,” with hearts devoted to their 
work. Worldly-minded, disorderly, ignorant, or even lukewarm 
individuals would be no gain to the Church, but a clear hindrance, 
both by their example aud by their possession of a post which 
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might be filled by better men. But, surely, the Church of Eng- 


land can supply her offspring in the West with men of a dif- 
ferent order— 


“* workmen that need not be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth ;’ ‘in all things approving themselves as the ministers of Christ ;’ 
in piety ardent; in morals irreproachable ; in charity unbounded ; in 
learning well ‘ furnished ;’ in doctrine uncorrupt ; ‘ instant’ in preach- 
ing; in action discreet; in zeal unwearied; in success, through the 
grace of God, abounding to the salvation of many.”—Primary C 


41. 

Such is the first want of the West Indian Church. True it is, 
that in the diocese of Barbados there is a College, instituted ex- 
pressly (though not exclusively) for the purpose of supplying the 
Church with candidates for orders; but although Codrington 
College has already made several valuable additions to the mi- 
nistry, and is likely, under its present effective arragements, to 
become, by God’s blessing, more and more useful, the demands 
ure too many to be met entirely by this single institution. 
There must continue to be, for the present at least, an appeal 
to England for assistance; an appeal which, we trust, there may 
be individuals to reply to with a cordial offer of such services as 
would be really valuable in the great work for which they are 
wanted. 

In connection with the subject of clerical asssistance we would 
offer a few remarks on the nature of a clergyman’s labours in the 
West Indies. ‘That they “ must necessarily partake much of a 
missionary character” (Primary Charge, 19) is evident; if, at 
least, by a Christian missionary be meant one who is sent forth, 
by the authority which Christ through his apostles has left with 
his church, to make known his gospel to those who are wholly or 
in a great measure ignorant of it. To supply with ministers of 
the gospel countries or districts that are wholly or even urgently 
in need of them, and cannot otherwise be effectually provided for, 
appears to us to be a very legitimate, if not quite a primary, 
object of missionary zeal. Of such missionary aid there 1s ample 
need, especially in some parts of the West Indies. But if by a 
missionary be necessarily meant one sent forth with an undefined 
commission, and under no control but that of his own discretion, 
we are inclined to think that such missionaries might (indeed 
from the very example would) be mischievous in a West Lidian 
diocese. In the case perhaps of the South American Indians in 
the back woods of Guiana, or of the Maroons in Jamaica, there 
may be a field for missionary labour of a less stationary deserip- 
tion: though even here certain restrictions would be necessary 
for the good order of the neighbouring parishes. In all other 
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parts a pastor, we conceive, confined to certain reasonable limits, 
residing and continually moving amongst his flock, must be infi- 
nitely more useful, especially among negroes, who require the 
most minute and persevering attention, than one whose exertions 
should be spread over so wide a space as to produce, compara- 
tively, no permanent effect anywhere: not to mention the abso- 
lute necessity, where there are several ministers, of preventing 
confusion, by assigning to each his respective sphere of respon- 
sibility. In short, it must not be forgotten, that the duty of the 
re a of England (and, of course, of the members of her com- 
munion,) in regard to our West Indian colonies, is not to plant 
anew a Christian church, as if none existed, much less to subvert 
or embarrass that which is a/ready established there, and, for the 
sake of doing something new, to destroy what has been done, whe- 
ther by the colonies themselves or by the nation at large; but to 
enable the West Indian Church to increase, improve, and extend 
its labours, and to complete its provisions for the satisfactory 
instruction, by means of its ministers aud its schools, of all, 
throughout the entire population of the colonies, who may be 
willing, when imvited, to avail themselves of her teaching. If by 
missionary labour be meant something (as we conceive) compati- 
ble with these objects, then may missionaries, or chaplains, or 
officiating ministers, or perpetual curates, or by whatever other 
title they may be called—(this is evidently a very subordinate 
point) — proceed to the West Lndies, if actuated by a sound Chris- 
tian zeal, with every prospect of usefulness before them; but if, 
on the other hand, the missionary should go forth, xot as from the 
Colonial Church, even to the least instructed parts of the 
colonies, nor as subject to its control, but as sent by and eccle- 
stastically responsible to some other distinct and distant body, 
wat we do uot see how schism and confusion are to be avoided, 

r how the church in the West Ludies can be otherwise than 
rt oii by such usurpation of her authority and contempt 
of her discipline. 

We speak, of course, to churchmen; with the measures of 
dissenters we have nothing to do in the way of advice or sugges- 
tion. ‘They must aud will take their own course; and in this 
cause they are fully tolerated, nay more, we may venture to add, 
they. are positively protected by the Established Church; and, 
since the erection of bishoprics, have been less molested than 
ever they were before, or than otherwise, in all probability, they 
would have been sull. But be this as it may, aud fully acknow- 
ledging that those who disseut from the Church are under no 
restraint from our ecclesiastical discipline (however they may be 
limited by ¢heir own), we cannot therefore concede, that it is 
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reasonable in the members of the Church to pursue a similar 
course, or to desire the like exemption. Surely, if ad/ things in 
the Church ought to be done decorously and in order, and that 
by all persons, how much more, by the clergy themselves, in 
regulating their own labours, and submitéing to have them regu- 
lated, so as best by the united efforts of the whole body, co- 
operating together each in his appointed sphere, not to build up 
rival congregations in the same district, but to propagate the 
Church of Christ throughout every parish, however destitute at 
present of the ordinances of the Gospel ;—until all shall be blest 
with the faithful ministry of devoted pastors! Such, we are per- 
suaded, is the object to be kept in view by the members of the 
Church of England in their zeal for the furtherance of the Gospel 
inour West Indian colonies. By Presbyterians and Independents, 
notions like these may be treated with derision; but from mem- 
bers of the Church of England (who really value the unity of the 
Church, and think that Episcopacy is more than a mere name), 
we may expect for them a different reception. 

But it is not to the clergy alove that the appeal may be made 
on behalf of the West Indian Church. Not merely are additional 
ministers wanted, but additional means also for their support, as 
well as for the further erection of chapels, and the extension of 
religious education, to meet, not so much the growing waut—for 
the want existed before—as the increased facilities of communi- 

cating instruction, with which the removal of slavery will, we 
trust, be accompanied. Surely the members of the Church of 

tngland will not be wanting in their succour at such a crisis? 
Surely they will not see other denominations of Christians press- 
ing eagerly into the field, and hear their own Church earnestly 
imploring their aid, yet turn away with indifference, as from a 
matter in which they have no concern? However Christians may 
differ as to the mode of propagating the Gospel in distant parts, 
and especially in our own colonies, no serious Christian can for a 
moment doubt, that, in some way or other, it ought to be propa- 
gated; and that our Lord’s parting injunction to Preach the 
Gospel to every creature,” though addressed more immediately to 
his ministers, is one, to the fulfilment of which all his disciples 
ought, with feelings of a lively interest—nay more, of sacred love 
and duty,—to be ‘glad and forward, according to their stations, 
opportunities, and means, to contribute. Nor are opportunities 
in this instance wanting, Not to mention other societies or 
minor associations, there has long existed, in close connection 
with our Church, a “ Society Incorporated” by Royal Charter 
expressly “ for the conversion and religious instruction and edu- 
cation of the Negroes;” and among the many auomalies of 
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human conduct, it has often struck us as most strange, that, 
whilst so much anxiety has been expressed for the spiritual im- 
provement of the Negro population in the West Indian colonies, 
a society, having that object expressly and exclusively in view, 
should have received from this great and wealthy nation so small, 

we might almost say so paltry, a measure of support; and should 
at this moment be indebted for the chief part of its resources 
to the piety of an individual, long departed, but never to be for- 
gotten, the truly illustrious Boyle. Looking to the last “ Report” 

of the Society, we find its income for the year 1832 to have 
beeu less than £2600, of which only £624 :9s. was received in 
“ subscriptions” and “ donations.” ‘This simple fact speaks for 
itself. “Phat the Society is not useless, but, on the contrary, use- 
ful almost beyond its strength, spending more than its annual 
income in supporting numerous teachers and schools of great 
value, might easily be shown, even if its Reports did not furnish 
the attentive reader with the means of judging for himself. 
So far, indeed, from being useless, this society has been for 
years, in conjunction with the Christian Knowledge Society, the 
chief ith through which the liberality of individuals has 
been made available to the conveyance of religious instruction, 
under the direction of the bishops and clergy in the West In- 
dies, to numbers of negroes and others, who, through the divine 
blessing, have thus been made acquainted with the Scriptures 
and our Scriptural Liturgy, and brought into the way of know- 
ing and serving the “ great God and our Saviour.” Whilst 
vindicating the ‘Society, we are unwilling to bring against the 
Public the charge of neglect. We would rather attribute the 
want of support, of which we have with reason complained, 
to a real ignorance not only of the value of the Society, but even 
(which is not uncommon) of its very existence. Let the Society 
only take the trouble to make fully known, in a clear and popular 
form, what it is doing, and what for the future it would desire to 
be enabled to do, and we do not doubt that there would be found 
zealous clergymen, or candidates for orders, ready to answer its 
call with an offer of their personal services, and numerous other 
attached members of our Church forward to throw in their mite 
to meet the increased expenditure, which must necessarily attend 
an increased provision, whether of pastors or of teachers, of 
churches, or of schools. We are far, of course, from presuming 
to dictate to those who may prefer to give their aid through the 
medium either of the Church Missionary Society or of any other 
assoc lation 5 but we may be allowed at the same time, without 
entering into any invidious comparisons, to express a hope that a 
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society, which has already for years been doing so much good, and 
which, if adequately supported, is capable (with God’s help) of 
doing so much more, may not be overlooked, especially at a crisis 
so momentous as the present, when instruction will, by the now 
emancipated negro, be more and more desired, and in some form 
or other more and more supplied; and when the Church in 
the colonies is anxiously looking to the Church at home for 
assistance in meeting the demands which are daily increasing 
upon her, that through the divine grace she may be enabled to 
extend to every part of every colony within her pale the blessings 
of a faithful ministry and of Christian education, of which to 
many, (if not to most,) she has already become, under God, the 
blessed instrument. 

We will venture to add only one word more, which shall be 


from the last Report* (for 1833) of the Antigua Branch Assocta- 
lion of the Society to which we have just adverted :-— 


“In the approaching changes, Christian instruction will, on every 
ground, be more than ever necessary. ‘The removal of outward re- 
straints, and the accompanying increase of various temptations, will 
render it doubly important to fortify the conscience with the fear of 
God, and to enlighten it with the knowledge of his will. Most earn- 
estly, therefore, do the Committee of the Antigua Association for the 
Religious Instruction and Education of the Negroes, implore every pious 
Christian, who can afford them be it ever so little aid, to grant that little 
towards the furtherance of so necessary, so sacred a work. Individual 
contributions may be trifling, but uvited they form streams, and the 
streams become a river; and beside that river let us hope and pray, in 
the language of Holy Writ, that trees may be planted, which “ shall 
bring forth their fruit in due season,” even ‘ trees of righteousness, the 
plauting of the Lord, that he may be glorified.” 


Such is the cry from Antigua, and it is echoed throughout the 
colonies, Nearly eight hundred thousand of our fellow-subjects, 
newly emerged from slavery, call to the Christians of the Church 
of England to be forward, yea, to be foremost, in assisting to con- 
vert their liberty—otherwise but a dangerous boon—into that 
* service” which “ is perfect freedom.” 


* Published in one of the island Prints, and not yet republished by the Society in 
this country. 
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Arr. IIL.—A_ Statement of Reasons for not believing the Doc- 
trines of Trinitarians concerning the Nature of God and the 
Person of Christ. By Audeainy Wetton. Cambridge: Brown 
& Co. Boston: Hilliard & Co. 1833. 12mo. pp. 331. 


Ir is not long since we took occasion to pass some strictures 
upon the modern Unitarianism of England, in connection with 
the religious lucubrations of Miss Martineau—a young lady— 
since, “ by courtesy” at least, as Lord Brougham has it, she is 
entitled to be called young—the exhalation of whose celebrity 
seems vanishing almost as fast as it arose. Possessed of consi- 
derable talents, and industry still more considerable, she is yet 
eventually destined, in common with the hecatomb of other vic- 
tims, to suffer from the ruinous honours of absurd, because ex- 
cessive, eulogy. She is no longer the lion, or lioness, of literary 
and fashionable coteries: we are no longer very gravely told that 
the mantle of Scott has fallen upon her shoulders, or that every 
single one of her multitudinous ‘Tales has done more good to the 
country than the publication of “ Paradise’ Lost :” her “ fame” 
has been of ‘hasty growth and blight:” the readers have dropped 
off from her illustrative stories at the sixth, or the twelfth, or the 
eighteenth, according to their several degrees of patience; and 
she is gradually subsiding from a prodigy of genius into a clever, 
and pains-taking, and prolific writer, who has added to facility 
and skill in composition, a superficial and undigested knowledge 
of political economy—an acquisition only remarkable because it 
happens to be feminine. For ourselves, we are quite as anxious 
that her real merits should be acknowledged, and that the public 
should not rush from one extreme to the other, as we are glad 
that the nauseating trash has passed away, which at one time 
turned a lady of a certain age into an oracle upon the abuses of 
charity and the theory of population; and we trust that all due 
praise will still be awarded, when the extravagant outcry of admi- 
ration, Which made a marvel and a monster of Miss Martineau, 
shall have been quietly blended with Mr. Bulwer’s secretary, and 
Sir Samuel Whalley’s notice of motion to abolish the hereditary 
peerage, and all other things that are exquisitely ridiculous. 

But the subject before us requires a more serious tone. If, 
however, our levity should appear misplaced or indecorous, let it 
be remembered as something which may render raillery allow- 
able, and which it is quite applicable to our purpose to state, that 
the modern Socinians attach great weight to what they consider 
the authority of celebrated names upon their side; and that we 
have known it urged as an argument in favour of Unitarianism, 
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that the wonderful Miss Martineau was supposed to be an Uni- 
tarian! 

With the exception of this lady’s productions, we have not 
lately seen any English work, professing the same religious tenets, 
which could deserve a careful and separate examination. Many, 
indeed, have met our eyes; but some of them have borne a nearer 
resemblance to the incoherent ravings of a lunatic, than the sober 
inquiries of a Christian; and the rest have been filled with malig- 
nant invectives—assertions at once virulent and unfounded, at 
once disingenuous and fool-hardy—and misapprehensions or mis- 
representations of the plain text of Scripture, upon which cri- 
ticism would be wasted. 

The American work, which we now bring before our readers, is 
written, we think, with more candour and more ability; in a better 
spirit, and with at least something like an approximation to legi- 
timate reasoning. ‘There are also extrinsic considerations which 
induce us to bestow upon it a few remarks. ‘The author, Mr. 
Andrews Norton, as we are informed by a correspondent, upon 
whom we place implicit reliance, is ‘‘ a man of large property, of 
very amiable manners, and great benevolence; and his influence 
has given his book an extensive circulation in the state of Massa- 
chussets, particularly at Boston and‘Cambridge, where modern 
Socinianism is dominant.” Very few copies of the work have, 
we understand, arrived in London, and even these have not been 
sold; so that the different fate of the publication on the different 
sides of the Atlantic is a circumstance which may well detain our 
attention for a minute at the close of our observations. In the 
first place, however, let us look at the volume itself—a volume 
not powerful enough, we may safely premise, to become danger- 
ous to the stability of our faith; yet noticeable as showing the 
kind of Christianity which has sprung up, and is flourishing with 
but too wide a prevalence, among our brethren of the United 
States, 

As to.the origin of his publication, Mr. Norton informs us, in 
a preface of some pretensions ; 

‘© In the year 1819, I published an article in a periodical work, of 
which a number of copies were struck off separately under the title that 
I have given to this volume. I have since been requested to reprint it, 
and some years ago undertook to revise and make some additions to it 
for that purpose. Being, however, interrupted, I laid by my papers, 
and had given up the intention, at least for an indefinite time. But 
having lately received an application from a highly esteemed friend, 
strongly urging its republication, I resumed the task; and the result has 
been that I have written a new work, preserving, indeed, the title of the 
former, and embodying a great part of its contents, but extending to 
three times its size.” —p. iii. 
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Notwithstanding, however, this augmentation of its bulk, the 
present treatise, viewed as an exposition of Unitarianism, is sin- 
gularly incomplete. In the way of direct reference, it is sileut 
about the existence of angels, or the fall of man, or the miracu- 
lous incarnation of our Lord, or the great doctrine of atonement 
by his blood; and it is only from the briefest and most casual 
allusions, we are enabled to collect that Mr, Norton’s sentiments 
on all these momentous topics are diametrically in opposition to 
the tenets of orthodox believers, In consequence of the narrow 
limits to which he has confined himself, the subjects with which 
he deals are not always carried out to their proper extent; and a 
mist of confusion and obscurity rests upon the mind, just where it 
would most wish for a full and precise development of the parti- 
cular system which the author 1s disposed to maintain. But we 
must take his production as it is, rather attending to the positions 
which he would attack or defend, than to the other portions of 
the controversy with which he has declined to grapple. 

Mr. Norton states, in his first section, as the “ purpose of this 
work :” 

“I propose, in what follows, to give a view of the doctrines of Trini- 
tarians respecting the nature of God and the person of Christ; to state 
the reasons for not believing those doctrines ; and to show in what 
manner the passages of Scripture urged in their support ought to be re- 
garded.”"—p. 1. 

The dispute between Trinitarians and anti-Trinitarians has 
been, from time immemorial, a discussion partly metaphysical, 
partly critical, and partly historical. Mr. Norton treats it in 
these three ways, and, like most other champions of the same 

cause, feeling probably its utter weakness in the two other de- 
partments, puts his metaphysical arguments in the front of the | 
battle. His main force is expended in attempting to show, from 
a priori considerations, that the ‘Trinitarian doctrine is repugnant 
to reason; and, after going over in review the different shapes 
which it has assumed, and making quotations from Waterland, 
Bull, Sherlock, and Howe thus sums up his analysis of ‘Trinita- 
rian opinions, 

“ This then is the state of the case. The ta modern doctrine of 
the Trinity is, when viewed in connection with that of the unity of God, 
a doctrine essentially incredible. In endeavouring to present it ina 
form in which it may be defended, one class of Trinitarians insist 
strongly upon the supremacy of the Father, and the subordination of the 
Son and the Spirit. These, on the one hand, must either affirm this 
distinction in such a manner as really to maintain only a very untenable 
form of Unitarianism ; or, on the other hand, must in fact retain the 
common doctrine, incumbered with the new and peculiar difficulty 
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which results from declaring, that the Son and Spirit are each properly 
God, but that each is a subordinate God. Another class, the nominal 
‘Trinitarians, explain away the doctrine entirely, and leave us nothing in 
their general account of it, with which to contend, but a very unjustifi- 
able use of language. 4 third class, those who maintain three distine- 
tions, and deny three persons, have merely put a forced meaning upon 
the terms used in its statement; and have then gone on to reason and to 
write, in a manner which necessarily supposes that those terms are used 
correctly, and that the common form of the doctrine which they profess 
to reject, is really that in which they themselves receive it. And a 
fourth class have fallen into plain and bald tritheism, maintaining the 
unity of God only by maintaining that the three Gods of whom they 
speak are inseparably and most intimately united. ‘l’o these we may 
add, as a fifth class, those who receive, or profess to receive, the common 
doctrine, without any attempt to modify, explain, or understand it. All 
the sects of Trinitarians fall into one or other of the five classes just 
mentioned. Now we may put the nominal Trinitarians out of the ques- 
tion. They have nothing to do with the present controversy. And if 
there be any who, calling’ themselves Trinitarians, do in fact hold sucha 
subordination of the Son and Spirit to the Father, that their doctrine 
amounts only to one form of Unitarianism, we may put these out of the 
question likewise. After having done this, it will appear from the pre- 
ceding remarks, that the whole body of real Trinitarians may be sepa- 
rated into two great divisions; namely, those who in connection with 
the Divine Unity hold the proper doctrine, either with or without certain 
modifications, which modifications, though intended to lessen, would 
really, if possible, add to its incredibility; and those who, maintaining 
the unity only in name, are in fact proper believers in three Gods, Now 
we cannot adopt the doctrine of those first mentioned, because we can- 
not believe what appears to us a contradiction in terms; nor the doctrine 
of those last mentioned, because neither revelation nor reason teaches us 
that there are three Gods.”—p. 15—17. 


In the same strain Mr. Andrews Norton proceeds from the 
nature of the Deity to the person of Jesus Christ. 


“ With the doctrine of the Trinity is connected that of the nyposta- 
TIC UNION, as it is called, or the doctrine of the union of the droine and 
human natures in Christ, in such a manner that these two natures constitute 
but one person. But this doctrine may be almost said to have pre- 
eminence in incredibility above that of the Trinity itself. The latter 
can be no object of belief when regarded in connection with that of the 
Divine Unity, for these two doctrines directly contradict each other. 
But the former, without reference to any other doctrine, does in itself 
involve propositions as clearly self-contradictory as any which it is in the 
power of language to express. It teaches that Christ is both God and 
man. ‘The proposition is very plain and intelligible. ‘The words God 
and man are among those which are in most common use, and the mean- 
ing of which is best defined and understood. There cannot (as with 
regard to the terms employed in stating the doctrine of the Trinity) be 
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any controversy about the sense in which they are used in this proposi- 
tion ; or, in other words, about the ideas which they are intended to ex- 

ress. And we perceive that these ideas are wholly incompatible with 
each other. Our idea of God is of an infinite being; our idea of man is 
of a finite being; and we perceive that the same being cannot be both infi- 
nite and finite. There is nothing clear in language, no proposition of 
any sort can be affirmed to be true, if we cannot affirm this to be true— 
that it is impossible that the same being should be finite and infinite ; 
or, in other words, that it is impossible that the same being should be 
man and God. If the doctrine were not familiar to us, we should re- 
volt from it as shocking every feeling of reverence toward God; and it 
would appear to us, at the same time, as mere an absurdity as can be 
presented to the understanding. No words can be more destitute of 
meaning, so far as they are intended to convey a proposition which the 
mind is capable of admitting, than such language as we sometimes find 
used, in which Christ’ is declared to be at once the Creator of the uni- 
verse, and a mau of sorrows; God omniscient and omnipotent, and a 
feeble man of imperfect knowledge. 

“ 1 know of no way in which the force of the statement just urged 
can appear to be evaded, except by a sort ot analogy that has been in- 
stituted between the double nature of Christ, as it is called, and the 
complex constitution of man, as consisting of soul and body. It has 
been said or implied, that the doctrine of the union of the divine and 
human natures in Christ does not involve propositions more self-contra- 
dictory than those which result from the complex constitution of man ; 
that we may, for instance, affirm of man, that he is mortal, and that he 
is immortal; or of a particular individual, that he is dead, and that he 
is living, (meaning by the latter term, that he is existing in the world of 
spirits). ‘The obvious answer is, that there is vo analogy between these 

ropositions and those on which we have remarked. The propositions 
just stated belong to a very numerous class, comprehending all those in 
which the same term is at once affirmed and denied of the same subject, 
the term being used in different senses; or in which terms, apparently op- 
posite, are affirmed of the same subject, the terms being used in senses 
not really opposed to cach other. When I say that man is mortal, I 
mean that his present life will terminate ; when I say that he is immortal, 
I mean that his existence will not terminate. I use the words in senses 
not opposed, and bring together no ideas which are incompatible with 
each other, The second proposition just mentioned is of the same cha- 
racter with the first, and admits, as every one will perceive, of a similar 
explanation. In order to constitute an analogy between propositions of 
this sort and those before stated, Trinitarians must say, that when they 
affirm that Christ is finite and not finite, omniscient and not omniscient, 
they mean to use the words finite and omniscient in different senses in 
the two parts of cach proposition. But this they will not say, nor do 
the words admit of more than one sense. ; 

“A being of a complex constitution like man, is not a being of a 
double nature. The very term double nature, when one professes to use 
it in a strict philosophical sense, implies an absurdity. The nature of a 
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being is atu which constitutes it to be what it is; and when one speaks 
of a double nature, it is the same sort of language as if he were to speak 
of a double individuality. With regard to a being of a complex constitu- 
tton, we may undoubtedly affirm that of a part of this constitution Which 
is not true of the whole being; as we may affirm of the body of man 
that it does not think, though we cannot affirm this of man; or, on the 
other hand, we may affirm of the being itself what is not true of a part 
of its constitution, as by reversing the example just given. This is the 
whole truth relating to the subject. Of a being of a complex constitu- 
tion, it is as much an absurdity to affirm contradictory propositions as of 
any other being.” —pp. 17—20. 


Now it is easy to say “ this is the whole truth relating to the 
subject,” but it would be far more correct to say, that, instead of 
being the whole truth, this is not a hundredth part of the whole 
truth. But let that pass. We have made these citations chiefly 
for the purpose of exhibiting, in Mr. Norton’s own words, his 
mode of argument and his style of language. 

For the same reason we will give a few more explanatory ex- 
tracts before we proceed to any critical remarks. r. Norton’s 
third section treats of “ the proposition that Christ is God, proved 
to be false from the Scriptures,” and attempts to show that “ the 
doctrine, that Christ is God, is opposed to the whole tenor of the 
Scriptures, and all the facts in the history of Christ.” This part, 
however, of the work appears to us singularly deficient in origin- 
ality and force, and instead of demonstrating what the author 
wishes to demonstrate, only goes to elucidate the orthodox tenet, 
that Jesus Christ is man as well as God, “ inferior to the Father 
as touching his manhood, but equal to the Father as touching his 
godhead,” 

Mr. Norton then comes to the point, “ Whence was the doctrine 
of the Trinity derived? The answer to the question is imporlant— 
Reason and Scripture”—so coolly and quietly are these mighty 
problems settlked—‘* Reason and Scripture have borne their tes- 
timony against the doctrine, and I am now to call another witness, 
Ecclesiastical History.” 

Accordingly the fourth section opens in the following strain:— 

“ We can trace the history of this doctriné, and discover its source, not 
in the Christian revelation, but in the Platonic philosophy, which was the 
prevalent philosophy during the first ages after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, and of which all the more eminent Christian writers, the Fathers 
as they are called, were, in a greater or less degree, disciples. ‘They, as 
others have often done, blended their philosophy and their religion into 
one complex and heterogeneous system, and taught the doctrines of the 
former as those of the latter. In this manner they introduced errors 
into the popular faith.”—p. 51. 
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Mr. Norton subjoins in a note: 


“I state the proposition in this general form, in which the authorities 
to be adduced directly apply to it. But it is to be observed that the 
doctrine of the personality of the Logos, and of his divinity, in an infe- 
rior sense of that term, which was the germ of the Trinity, was imme- 
diately derived from Philo, the Jewish Plato as he has been called, which 
fact I shall hereafter have occasion to advert to.”—p. 51, 


After quoting from Mosheim’s Dissertation, ‘ De turbatd per 
recentiores Platonicos Ecclesia Commentatio,” and bringing for- 
ward a curious miscellany of passages from Gibbon, some of the 
Fathers, Cudworth, Gale, Basnage, Beausobre and Horsley, he 
thus sums up the evidence. 


“ I might produce more authorities in support of the facts which have 
been stated ; but I conceive it to be unnecessary. The fair inference from 
these facts every reader is able to draw for himself. The doctrine of the 
Trinity is not a doctrine of Christ and his Apostles, but a fiction of the 
school of the later Platonists, introduced into our religion by the Fathers, 
who were admirers and disciples of the philosophy taught in this school. 
The want of all mention of it in the Scriptures is abundantly compen- 
sated by the ample space which it occupies in the writings of the heathen 
Platonists and of the Platonizing Fathers. 

“ But what has been stated is not the only evidence which ecclesias- 
tical history affords against this doctrine. The conclusion to which we 
have just arrived is confirmed by other facts. But these, however im- 
portant, | will here but barely mention. They are the facts of its gra- 
dual introduction, of its slow growth to its present form, of the strong oppo- 
sition which wt encountered, and of its tardy reception among the great body 
of common Christians.” —pp. 59, 60. 

The fifth section treats in much the same way, “ concerning the 
history of the doctrine of the Hypostatic Union,” and near the 
conclusion it is said— 


“‘ Let any one ask himself this question—If these doctrines are not 
doctrines of Christianity, what are they? It is a question that deserves 
serious consideration. There is but an alternative. If they are not doc- 
trines of Christianity, then they are among the most insane fictions of 
human folly: the monstrous legends of [Hlindoo superstition present 
nothing more revolting, or more in contrast with the truths of our reli- 
gion.”—pp. 85, 86. 

Mr. Norton's next endeavour, in the not very logical sequence 
of his observations, is to remove certain prejudices by establishing 
correct principles as to “ language” and “ the interpretation of 
language.” 

“ The art of interpretation derives its origin from the intrinsic am- 
hnguity of language. What I mean to express by this term, is the fact 


that a very large portion of sentences, considered in themselves, that is, if 
regard be had merely to the words of which they are composed, are capable 
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of expressing, not one meaning only, but two or more different mean- 
ings; or (to state this fact in other terms) that in very many cases, the 
same sentence, like the same single word, may be used to express various, 
and often very different senses. Now in a great part of what we find 
written concerning the interpretation of language, and in a 
of the specimens of criticism which we meet with, especially upon the 
Scriptures, this fundamental truth, this fact which lies at the very bot- 
tom of the art of interpretation, has either been overlooked, or not re- 
garded in its relations and consequences.”—pp. 90, 91. 


This position is illustrated. Our author adds— 


“1 will mention, and I can barely mention, some of the Or 7 
causes of the intrinsic ambiguity of language. 1. Almost every is 
used in a variety of senses, and some words in a great variety. Now as 
we assign one or other of these senses to different words in @ sentence, 
we change the meaning of the whole sentence. If they are important 
words, and the different senses which we assign vary much from each 
other, we change its meaning essentially. 2. But beside their common 
significations, words may be used in an undefined number of figurative 
senses. A large proportion of sentences may, therefore, be understood 
either figuratively or literally. Considered in themselves, they present 
no intrinsic character that may enable us to determine whether they are 
literal or figurative. They may often be understood in more than one 
literal, and in more than one figurative sense; and a choice is then to be 
made among all these different senses. 3. A very large proportion of 
sentences which are not what rhetoricians call figurative, are yet not to 
be understood strictly, not to the letter, but with some limitation, and 
often with a limitation which contracts exceedingly their literal mean- 
ing. ‘I do not,’ says Mr. Burke, addressing the friend to whom he is 
writing, in his Reflections on the French Revolution—‘ I do not con- 
ceive you to be of that sophistical, captious spirit, or of that uncandid 
dulness, as to require for every general observation or sentiment an ex- 
plicit detail of the correctives and exceptions, which reason will presume 
to be included in all the general propositions which come from a reason- 
able man.’ Sentences that are general or universal in their terms, are 
often to be regarded merely in relation to the subject treated of, or the 
persons addressed; and their meaning is often to be greatly limited by a 
regard to one or another of these considerations, 4. In eloquence, in 
poetry, in popular writing of every sort, and not least in the Scriptures, 
a great part of the language used is the language of emotion or feeling. 
The strict and literal meaning of this language is of course a meaning 
which the words may be used to express; but this is rarely the true 
meaning. The language of feeling is very different from that of philo- 
sophical accuracy. The mind, when strongly excited, delights in gene- 
Ks unlimited propositions, in hyperboles, in bold fi of every sort, in 
forcible presentations of thought addressed indirectly to the understand- 
ing through the medium of the imagination, and in the utterance of 
those temporary false judgments which are the natural result, and con- 
sequently among the most natural expressions, of strong emotion. Dif- 
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ferent senses in which such language may be understood often present 


themselves, and it is sometimes not easy to determine which to adopt,” 
—pp. 92—94. 


We are further informed that language is “ conventional, and 


the use of it varies much in different ages and nations ;” and the 
conclusion is— 


“It is then to the intrinsic ambiguity of language that the art of in- 
terpretation owes its origin. If words and sentences were capable of 
expressing but a single meaning, no art would be required in their inter- 
pretation. It would be, as a late writer,* thoroughly ignorant of the 
subject, supposes, a work to be performed merely with the assistance of 
a lexicon and grammar. The object of the art of interpretation is to 
enable us to solve the difficulties presented by the intrinsic ambiguity of 
language. It first teaches us to perceive the different meanings which 
any sentence may be used to express, as the different words of which it 
is composed are taken respectively in one sense or another; as it is un- 
derstood literally, or figuratively; strictly and to the letter, or popularly 
and in a modified sense; as the language of emotion, or as a calm and 
unimpassioned expression of thoughts and sentiments; as the language 
of one age or nation, or that of another; and it then teaches us (which 
is its ultimate pu ) to distinguish among possible meanings, the 
actual meaning of the sentence, or that meaning which, in the | aps races 
case we are considering, was intended by the author. And in what 
manner does it enable us to do this? Here again a full and particular 
answer to this question is not to be comprised in the compass of a few 
pages. ‘The general answer is, that it enables us to do this by directing 
our attention to all those considerations which render it probable that one 
meaning was intended by the writer rather than another.” —pp. 98, 99. 


These remarks are followed up by a section headed, “ Funda- 
mental Principle of Interpretation violated by Trinitarian Ex- 
positors. No Proposition can be incomprehensible, in itself 
considered, from the Nature of the Ideas expressed by it.” This 
somewhat astounding dictum is thus explained : 


** Words are only human instruments for the expression of human 
ideas, and it is impossible that they should express anything else. The 
meaning of words is that idea or aggregate of ideas which men have 
associated with certain sounds or letters. ‘They have no other meaning 
than what is given them by men, and this meaning must be always such 
as the human understanding is capable of conceiving; for we can asso- 


ciate with sounds or letters no idea or aggregate of ideas which we 


have not. Ideas, therefore, with which the human understanding is 
conversant, are all that can be expressed by words. If an angel have 
faculties of a different nature from those which we possess, he can make 
no use of our language to convey to our minds the results of their exer- 
cise. If any being have more senses than we have, he can find no 


* Dg. Thomas Chalmers, See the conclusion of the article Christiqnity, in the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia, 
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words of ours to express to us his new perceptions. It being impossible, 
therefore, that words should be employed to denote anything but human 
ideas, whenever they have a meaning, this meaning, though liable to be 
mistaken, must in its own nature be capable of being fully understood. 

‘*'To talk of an incomprehensible meaning, if we use the word ‘ in- 
comprehensible’ in a strict sense, is to employ terms which in themselves 
express an absurdity. It is the same sort of language as if we were to 
speak of an invisible illumination. The meaning of a sentence is the 
ideas which it is adapted to convey to the mind of him who reads or 
hears it. But if it be capable of conveying any ideas, that is, if it have 
any meaning, it is merely stating the same fact in other terms, to say 
that those ideas are capable of being received and understood. 

““ No one, indeed, will deny that there are many truths incomprehen- 
sible by us, which are above reason, or, in other words, which are 
wholly out of the grasp of our present faculties. But these truths cannot 
be expressed in human language. Nor while our faculties remain what 
they are, can they be in any way revealed to us. ‘To reveal is to make 
known. But what cannot be comprehended cannot be made known, 
and therefore cannot be revealed.”—pp. 113, 114. 


And again— 


e Propositions relating to inadequate ideas may be altogether intelli- 
gible. 

“ Language then cannot be formed into propositions having a mean- 
ing, which meaning is not in itself considered fully to be compre- 
hended, This is merely saying in other terms, that the human mind is 
capable of comprehending the ideas of the human mind, for no other 
ideas are associated with, or can be expressed by language. What then 
is the character of those propositions, said to be derived from the Serip- 
tures, which are called incomprehensible, and which, it is affirmed, ex- 
press mysteries above human reason? I answer, that so far as they have 
® meaning they are intelligible, and that many of them are, in fact, pro- 
positions which are perfectly intelligible. When I am told that the 
same being is both God and man, I recognise, as | have before said, a 
very intelligible, though a yery absurd proposition, that is, 1 know well 
all the senses which the words admit. hen it is affirmed that ‘ the 
Father is God, and the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God; and 
yet there are not three Gods, but one God;’ no words can more clearly 
convey any meaning than those propositions express the meaning, that 
there are three existences of whom the attributes of God may be predi- 
cated, and yet that there is only one existence of whom the attributes of 
God may be predicated. But this is not an incomprehensible mystery, 
it is plain nonsense.” —pp. 118, 119. 


Mr. Norton, having thus fixed his general principles, proceeds 
to the “ explanations of PARTICULAR passages of the Testament, 
adduced by Trinitarians.” Our readers must now have received 
sufficient initiation in his system, to conjecture what sort of 
sweeping and slashing work he makes with this department of 
his labours, In point of extent it is the most considerable of all; 
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for the passages are divided into eight classes or divisions, 


namely : 


** Class I. Interpolated and corrupted passages. 


“Class II. Passages relating to Christ, which have been mistrans- 
lated 


« Class LIL. Passages relating to God, which have been incorrectly 


applied to Christ. 


“Class IV. Passages that might be considered as referring to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, supposing it capable of proof and proved, but 
which in themselves present no appearance of any proof or intimation of 


it. 

** Of Prayer to Christ. 

“* On the Pre-existence of Christ. 

** Class V. Passages relating to the divine authority of Christ as the 
minister of God, to the manifestation of divine power in his miracles and 
in the establishment of Christianity, and to Christianity itself, spoken of 
under the name of Christ, and considered as a promulgation of the laws 


of God’s moral government,—which have been misinterpreted as proving 
that Christ himself is God. 


“ Class VI. Passages misinterpreted through inattention to the pecu- 
liar characteristics of the modes of expression in the New ‘Testament. 

“Class VII. Passages, in the senses assigned to which, not merely the 
fundamental Rule of Interpretation, explained in Section VIII., is vio- 


lated, but the most obvious and indisputable Characteristics of Language 
are disregarded. 


“Class VIIT. The Introduction of St. John’s Gospel.”—Contents, 
pp. Xxxvili, xxxix. 


We regret that we have only space for one or two of the 
shortest specimens: but our regret is lessened by the considera- 
tion, that Mr. Norton’s interpretations, bold and extraordinary as 
they sometimes are, present almost nothing of novelty, almost 
nothing, that has not been said and refuted again and again. He 
thus translates and explains the striking aud remakable passage, 


* Jobn, viii. 52, 53, 56—58. ‘ The Jews said to Jesus; Now we 
know that thou art a madman; Abraham died and the prophets; and 
thou sayest, If a man obey my words, he shall never taste of death. Art 
thou greater than our father Abraham, who died? And the — 
died. Whom dost thou make thyself? Jesus answered,..... . Your 
tather, Abraham, earnestly desired to see my day, and he saw it, and 
rejoiced. ‘Then the Jews said to bim, thou art not yet fifty years old, 
and hast thou seen Abraham? Jesus said to them, | tell you in truth, 
before Abraham existed, I was he.’ 


“ The rendering of the common version, ‘ Before Abraham was, I 
am,’ is without meaning. "—p. 175. 


Emi,“ lam,” is without meaning: Ei, “ J was he,” is the sum- 
mit of sound sense and accurate philology ! 
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Again, says Mr. Norton, at page 180, 
“* T have descended from heaven, not to do my own will, but the will 


of him who sent me;’ that is, I, who bring this religion from heaven, 
have no other purpose but to perform the will of God.""—p. 180. 


Once more. 


*“* There is a passage thus rendered in the common version: * What 
and if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up where he was before.’ It 
has been thought to refer to his ascension to heaven, and to imply that 
he existed in heaven before his appearance on earth.”—p. 181. 


Not at all:—but we will not affront the understanding of our 
readers with more of Mr. Norton’s particular expositions. They 
are only valuable as showing the length to which laxity and licen- 
tiousness of interpretation can be carried. Our American author 
goes from passage to passage and sentence to sentence almost 
like a back-woodsman in his own country, here lopping the 
branches, here laying his axe to the root. Does a passage favour 
. the Trinitarian scheme of Christianity? It is misinterpreted. Is 
it difficult to make out the fault of interpretation? It has been 
mistranslated. Is the translation unassailable? It has been 
interpolated. Does interpolation seem impossible? At any 
rate, then, whatever manuscripts and authorities may testify to the 
contrary, it has been altered and corrupted, in the process of time, 
and by the carelessness of transcribers. Where there are eight 
classes of error, it is very hard if a place cannot be fourid, and a 
little ingenuity cannot manage to reduce it under one or another, 
Well, therefore, after darkening the whole sense of the Gospel 
by words without knowledge, may Mr. Norton thus end the in- 
vestigation by singing his pan, and erecting his trophy, albeit 
that to other eyes his antagonists may still seem in possession of 
the field. 


«It has been contended by some modern German divines, who ap 
themselves to regard Christ merely as a human teacher, that he was 
believed or represented by his Apostles, if not by himself, to have been 
a pre-existent being, the Logos of God. ‘They appeal, of course, to 
some of the same passages which are brought forward by Trinitarians 
and others in support of this doctrine, and in any of the deity of Christ 
in which it is implied. But we may here make the general remark, that 
if the Apostles had regarded their master as an incarnation of a great 
pre-existent spirit, far superior to man, they would not have left us to 
gather their belief from a doubtful interpretation of a few scattered pas- 
sages. No fact concerning him, personally, would have been put for- 
ward in their writings with more prominence and distinctness. None 
would have been oftener brought into notice. None would have more 
strongly affected their imaginations and feclings. None would have 
been adapted more to affect their disciples. St. Matthew would not 
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have written an account of his Master, as it must be conceded that he 
has, without any where expressly declaring the fact. The Apostles 
would have left us in as little doubt concerning their belief of it, as 


concerning their belief of his crucifixion and resurrection.” —pp. 184, 
185. 


Besides the sections already enumerated there is a separate 
discussion of the doctrine of the Aoyos: with an appendix, on 
which we have no room for remark, relating to ‘‘ the expectations 
of the Apostles concerning the visible return of their Master to 
earth.” ‘The closing chapter is thus commenced. 


“In concluding this argument, I wish to make a few remarks con- 
cerning those general views of religion, that I have directly or indirectly 
expressed, and which are usually connected with the opinions I have 
maintained. In doing so I shall drop the singular pronoun, and blend 
myself with those, whoever they may be, whose sentiments correspond 
with my own. I speak in the name of no party; I am responsible for 
no opinions which I do not express, and no man is responsible for mine ; 
but it would be false modesty, or presumption, to regard myself as stand- - 
ing alone. 

“We, then, who reject the whole system which among Protestants 
has been denominated ‘ Orthodoxy,’ as a system of the most pernicious 
errors, are charged by its defenders with depriving Christianity of all its 
value, with contemning all its peculiar doctrines, with rejecting all but 
its name. What is it, then, that we believe; and what is it that our 
opponents believe ? 

“ Christianity, we netieve, bas taught men to know God, and has 
revealed him as the Father of his creatures. It has made known his 
infinite perfections, bis providence, and his moral government. It has 
directed us to look up to Him as the Being, on whom we and all things 
are entirely dependent, and to look up to Him with perfect confidence 
and love. It has made known to us that we are to live for ever; it has 
brought life and immortality to light. Man was a creature of this earth, 
and it has raised bim to a far nobler rank, and taught him to regard 
himself us an immortal being, the child of God. It calls the sinner to 
reformation and hope. It affords to virtue the highest possible sanc- 
tions. It gives to sorrow its best, and often its only consolation. It 
presents us, in the life of our great Master, with an example of that 
moral perfection, which is to be the constant object of our exertions. 
It has established the truths which it teaches, upon evidence the most 
satisfactory, It is # most glorious display of the benevolence of the 
Deity, and of his care for the beings of this earth. It bas lifted the 
veil which separated God from his creatures, and this life from eternity. 

** But all this seems as NoruinG; unless it also teach, that there are 
three persons who constitute the one God; or at least that there is some 
threefold distinction, we know not what, in the Divinity; that one of 
these persons or distinctions was united in a most incomprehensible 
manner to the human nature of Christ, so that the sufferings of the latter 
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were the sufferings of the former; and that it is only through these suf- 
ferings of the Son of God, that we may hope for the mercy of his Father. 
The religion of joy and consolation will, it is contended, lose its value, 
unless it announce to us, that we are created under the wrath and curse 
of God ; that it is impossible for us to perform his will, unless our moral 
natures be created anew; and that this is a favour denied to far the 
greater part of men, who are required to perform what he has made it 
morally impossible they should perform, with the most unrelenting ri- 
gour, and under penalty of the most terrible and everlasting torments. 
Such doctrines as these are represented as the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity, those from which it derives its value; and our opponents 
appear to think, that if nothing better was to be effected than to make 
God known to men, to reveal to them his paternal character, to bring 
life and immortality to light, and to furnish the highest motives to virtue, 
it was not worth while for the Deity to interpose in a special manner to 
effect purposes so unimportant.”-—pp. 289—291. 


These copious extracts may almost afford to our readers a full- 
length picture of modern Unitarianism in America—a picture to 
the fairness at least of which no objection can be urged, as we 
have not ourselves meddled either with the drawing or the colour- 
ing. It is now, however, time to observe, that it will be found, 
upon accurate inspection, a picture teeming throughout with 
imperfections and deformities, and conveying nothing like an 
adequate delineation of the original which it pretends to repre- 
sent. 

Of the three parts, into which, as we have already said, Mr. 
Norton’s view of Christianity may be divided, we shall not deal 
with the two latter at any length. The historical portion of the 
subject has lately been discussed in England with great learning 
and ability; and we therefore feel it to be quite unnecessary to 
enter upon a detailed refutation of Mr. Norton’s errors, partly, 
because the work has been already done better than we could 
hope to do it; and partly, because, in the proper perforinance of 
the undertaking, we should be compelled to write, or quote, not 
an article but a volume; not a volume but a library. We need 
not recur to Bishop Horsley’s demolition of the pseudo-theology 
of Dr. Priestley; although Mr. Norton, we perceive, still clings 
with a perverse and mistaken partiality to the ‘‘ History of early 
Opinions.” Still less need we go back to earlier writings: it is 
enough to refer all who have at heart the support and confirma- 
tion of the orthodox faith, to the erudite labours of Dr. Burton, 
Mr. Faber’s valuable work, “ The Apostolicity of Trinitarian- 
ism,” which has already come under review in this publication, 
and met with due examination and merited praise ; the translation 
of some Epistles of the Fathers, lately put forth by Mr. Temple 
Chevallier; and a number of other productions, which set the 
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question of primitive Christianity entirely at rest. Or, if the 
‘* bane and antidote are to come both before us” from the same 
quarter of the globe, we may mention Professor Stuart’s admira- 
ble Letters to Dr. Channing; and also the Remains of the Rev. 
Charles Henry Wharton, D.D., lately edited, with a memoir of 
his life, by the excellent and eloquent Bishop Doane. As this 
work may be new to the generality of our readers, they will thank 
us for giving some extracts on the present topics of the Unitarian 
controversy, from ‘ A short and candid Inquiry into the Proofs 
of Christ’s Divinity;” although it was originally published, we 
believe, so far back as the year 1791. ; 


“ A very slight acquaintance,” says Dr, Wharton, “ with ecclesiasti- 
cal antiquity must convince us that the doctrine of Christ’s divinity pre- 
vailed in the Christian Church as far back as we can trace the history 
of her tenets. It must, indeed, be acknowledged, that in the age im- 
mediately succeeding that of the Apostles, the materials for Church his- 
tory are scanty and obscure. The few fragments of Hegesippus preserved 
by Eusebius are almost the only authentic monuments of a Christian 
historian which bave reached us. But no sooner were regular bistories 
written to record the doctrines and dissensions of Christians, than this 

rimitive tenet appears firmly established and adopted by a vast majority 
in the Church. 

“ It has been already observed, that the very first proselytes to Chris- 
tianity, regarded Jesus Christ as an object of their worship; and we 
know from the writings of the Apostles, that they acted conformably to 
this belief. St. Paul, writing to the Romans, speaks of the absolute 
necessity of confessing * the Lord Jesus ;° a little after, he says, ‘ Who- 
soever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved.’ ‘ How 
then,’ continues he, ‘ shall they call on him in whom they have not be- 
lieved?’ Here the Apostle plainly intimates the necessity of calling on 
the Lord Jesus, or in other words of paying religious worship to his 
name. And accordingly we find Stephen, in the agonies of death, call- 
ing upon the Lord Jesus, whom he saw standing at the right hand of God, 
‘and praying him to receive his spirit.’ It has been already observed 
that no history exists, to record the religious practices of the first Chris- 
tians, subsequent to the Apostolic Epistles, and the writings of St. John, 
in which this doctrine of Christ's divinity appears clearly announced. 
We may gather, however, from the conduct of the inhabitants of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, revealed to this Apostle, and recorded by his own 
pen, what worship was paid to Christ by the Christian Church upon 
carth. In the most august representation of celestial objects with which 
mortal man has been ever favoured, this beloved disciple saw the wor- 
ship of his Master blended with that of the most High God. ‘ After 
this,’ says he, ‘ I beheld, and lo, a great multitude, which no man could 
number, of all nations arid kindreds, and people and tongues, stood be- 
fore the throne, and before the Lamb, and cried with a loud voice, Salva- 
tion to our God which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb.’ 
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And when immedately afterwards the angels ‘ fell before the throne u 
their faces, and worshipped God,’ we are informed, that the ‘ Lamb is in 
the midst of the throne.’ And thus is the idea of that intimate connexion 
between the Father and the Son still supported by this wonderful reve- 
lation, which is so often inculcated in every other part of the New Tes- 
tament, 

‘* From these divine attributes and prerogatives, so repeatedly ascribed 
to Christ by his Apostles, we may easily infer the practice of their im- 
mediate disciples. And indeed it is a favourable circumstance to this 
Christian tenet, that the most sceptical inquirer can have ample evidence 
in this particular ; and what is still more satisfactory, this evidence is 
drawn not only from the few writings now extant of the primitive 
Christians, but from the testimony also of every pagan writer who has 
recorded either their tenets or practice.” —vol. i. pp. 303, 304, 


His account of the testimony of the Fathers has been in some 
degree superseded by later and more elaborate disquisitions: we 
rather turn to the corroborative witness of the heathens, before 
Mohammed gave his evidence also to the prevalence of Trinita- 
rianism, by affecting to come as the restorer of the unity of God, 


“* It now remains only to be shown, that the testimony of the Pagan 
writers is equally conclusive respecting the divine worship paid to 
Christ by the primitive Christians. A few unexceptionable passages 
from some of the principal among them will be sufficient for this pur- 
pose, and will complete the second part of the argument mentioned 
in the beginning of this letter. Pliny the younger, while proconsul of 
Bithynia and Pontus, finding in those provinces a great number of 
Christians, wrote a letter, still extant, to the Emperor Trajan, consult- 
ing him on the mode of his conduct towards them. He tells the em- 
peror, ‘ That being interrogated, they who complied with his order to 
sacrifice, affirmed the whole of their guilt or error was, to meet on a 
certain particular day. before it was light, and to address themselves in 
a form of prayer to Christ, as to some God,’ &c. &c. Here these upos- 
tates, who had, probably, but a slender knowledge of Christianity, con- 
fess, however, that divine worship was paid to Jesus Christ. In this 
they could not be mistaken, although very ignorant of the unity of the 
Godhead. 

“ Antoninus Pius, successor to Adrian, in an edict directed to the 
states of Asia, tells them, that ‘ it is more eligible with them (Christians) 
to be persecuted and die for their God, than to continue in life.’ Soon 
after, he says, ‘ as to earthquakes, past or present, it may not be amiss 
to admonish you, who are desponding whenever they happen, to com- 
pare your own conduct with theirs. On such occasions they place their 
confidence firmly in their God.’ He censures them moreover for not 
worshipping the Eternal, and for persecuting the Christians who do wor- 
ship Him. Thus distinguishing between the eternal and the particular 
God of the Christians, whom he did not know to be but one only God. 

“ Lucian, in his History of Peregrinus the Philosopher, after relating 
many particulars concerning him, mentions his becoming an eminent 
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professor among the Christians, who, says he, ‘ Adore that great Person 
who had been crucified in Palestine, as being the first that taught men 
that religion.’ And again, ‘since they separated from us, they persevere 
in rejecting the gods of the Grecians, and worshipping only that deceiver 
who was crucified.’ In these words does Lucian bear testimony to the 
perpetual worship of Christ among Christians, from their first origin down 
to his time. Porphyry, whom St. Austin calls the ablest of the 2 
phers, composed a work against the Christian religion, divided into 
fifteen books, which the Heathens looked upon as a divine performance. 
In it he relates, that a certain person, who had asked Apollo what god 
he must apply to, in order to make his wife relinquish Christianity, re- 
ceived this answer from him: ‘ It would perhaps be easier for you to 
write upon water, or to fly in the air, than to reclaim the spirit of your 
impious spouse ; leave her, therefore, in her ridiculous error, to hymn in 
a faint and mournful voice the dead God, who was publicly condemned 
to a cruel punishment by judges of singular wisdom.’ During a cruel 
pestilence, which ravaged the empire in the reign of Gallienus, Por- 
phyry expresses himself thus respecting that calamity: ‘ Are men sur- 
prised that Rome has been afflicted with a plague for so many years, 
when Aésculapius and the other gods have abandoned us? and since 
Jesus has been worshipped, no one has experienced the public assistance of 
the gods." To conclude this body of Pagan evidence, which might 
easily be increased to a great extent, the Emperor Julian, who was edu- 
cated a Christian, when he afterwards became a most subtle and power- 
ful persecutor, composed a work against the Christian religion, in which, 
among a variety of other calumnies, ‘ he reproaches the Christians for 
worshipping two Gods, contrary to the express command of Moses.’ 
Julian was slain in the year 363 in a battle against the Persians. With 
him fell idolatry; and Christianity became the religion of the Roman 
empire and its sovereigns. ‘Thus, my friend, have I endeavoured briefly 
to trace this important tenet, from the first promulgation of the Christian 
system, to the downfal of Paganism. I have shown that it was taught 
by Christ's own Apostles, and their. immediate successors; that the 
adversaries of this ieee were regarded as heretics by the brightest 
luminaries of the primitive Church ; and that the practice of the ancient 
Christians, whenever it is mentioned by contemporary Pagan writers, 


bears additional and solid testimony in its favour against them.”—vol. i. 
pp. 312—314. 


But the case of the Unitarians is still weaker upon the point of 
philological interpretation than of ecclesiastical history. It is 
hardly worth while to break a lance with Mr. Norton upon his 
theory of the laws of interpretation ; for the dispute, in almost 
every case, would turn not so much upon the principle itself, as 
upon the particular application of the principle: and long de- 
bates might ensue, in each separate instance, how far, after 
admitting the external evidence in favour of a divine revelation, 
we are at liberty to recur to abstract considerations of probabi- 
lity or improbability, drawn from the nature or the fitness of 
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things. We may even grant to Mr. Norton—not indeed from 
the necessity of the concession, but from the strength of our 
cause—the canons of criticism for which he contended; provided 
only he will add two others to his list, which, we conceive, are 
most plainly reasonable, and most incontestably just. The one 
is, that every passage of the Bible, as of all other compositions, is 
to be understood in the common obvious meaning of its terms, 
unless there is some strong decisive reason to the contrary; and 
that the metaphorical or more recondite interpretation is to form 
the exception and not the rule. The other is, that the probability 
against the correctness of a metaphorical and far-fetched inter- 
pretation, increases in a large geometrical ratio with the number 
of passages which, in their literal acceptation, assert the same 
doctrine, and the number of writers in which such passages are 
found. If, therefore, in only a single passage, or on only a single 
occasion, a figurative explanation is required, it may be admitted 
with less difficulty; if in two passages, or two writers, similar 
expressions occur demanding a similar license of interpretation, 
the difficulty is doubled or quadrupled:—and so on, until, as 
more writers and more passages come into the calculation, the 
improbability may swell to an almost infinite amount. If these 
two simple principles were borne in mind, confusion would be 
avoided, and the AS distinctions would be easily made. 
For instance, a clear line of separation is thus drawn between 
the doctrine of the Divinity of Jesus Christ, and the Real Pre- 
sence of his body and blood in the Eucharist: nor are we com- 
pelled, by any parity of reasoning, to renounce the doctrine of 
the Trinity, because we give up the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion. 

In the present case, however, there is this to be added, that, 
whatever may be Mr. Norton’s theory of interpretation, his prac- 
tice is such that, if it were generally pursued, almost any possible 
sentence might be made to bear almost any imaginable significa- 
tion, We could undertake, for example, to affix to any passage in 
his own book a meaning the most opposite from his own intentions, 
Thus,—to take the opening sentence of his attack,—‘‘ The pro- 
per modern doctrine of the Trinity, as it appears in the creeds of 
later times, is, that there are three persons in the Divinity, who 
equally possess all Divine attributes: and the doctrine is con- 
nected with an explicit statement that there is but one God.” 
Now, let us comment upon the beginning of Mr. Norton’s 
paragraph in Mr. Norton’s manner. ‘The proper modern 
doctrine of the Trinity,” &c. Here the whole sense of the pas- 
sage turns upon the meaning of the word “ proper.” Some 
expositors have very erroneously implied the phrase “ proper 
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modern doctrine” to signify the modern doctrine usually recog- 
nized as orthodox and correct. Nothing can be more erroneous ; 
—nothing more remote from the true force of the term; nor, 
indeed, could such an interpretation have originated with any 
nen less ignorant of the laws of criticism than Dr. Chalmers. 

[he word ‘“ proper,” it is evident, means “ peculiarly appro- 
priated ;”—in the place which we are now considering, it cannot 
by possibility mean any thing else. “ Proper” is opposed to 
“common.” Thus grammarians oppose “ proper name” to 
“ common name.” The infereuce, then, is inevitable, that the 
word “ proper’ ’ here signifies uncommon, or unusual; and the 
expression “ the proper modern doctrine” signifies the uncommon, 
or unusual modern doctrine. It is plain, therefore, as the light, 
that there must have been some other usual or common doctrine 
regarding the Divinity quite different from this doctrine. We 
have, then, to inquire what that other doctrine was. Now we 
may reasonably suppose it to have been as follows.—And so we 
might proceed, after the example of our author, first coming to 
a most ridiculous conclusion, and ther tranquilly and compla- 
cently taking that conclusion as the foundation of a fresh argu- 
ment. 

Glad, however, as we should be, if we had room, to meet Mr. 
Norton upon auy ground which he has taken, we must adhere to 
our resolution of not dwelling upon this branch of the contro- 
versy. ‘I'wo things are broadly manifest, Mr. Norton has done 
injustice both to the force of single texts, and to the authority of 
their collective multitude ;—and he has done still more injustice 
to the events of the Gospel, than to the ¢erts. For let it be 
always remembered, that we may appeal for the proof of the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ, not merely to words, which may be 
liable to mistranslation or misinterpretation, but to facts, which 
speak, and can only speak, one universal imperishable language. 
If it were a mere man who was born, the occurrences related in 
the beginning of the New Testament are absolute fictions :— 
if it were a mere man who lived and taught, what are we to 
think of the wonders which happened at His baptism, at His 
temptation, at His transfiguration,—or of His command over 
winds and waves, over disease and death; or of His creation of 
food for the support of thousands of men?—if it were a mere 
man who died, how can we believe the self-foretold and self- 
achieved resurrection ; or the mysterious powers of motion and 
transition im the body that was raised; or the glories of the 
ascension; or the gift of miracles communicated to his disciples ; 
and the promise of the Holy Ghost, who should descend from 
Heaven? Either the entire history is an imposture, is a lie; or 
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the facts of the history refute for ever the monophysite, or, at 
least, the humanitarian hypothesis, The superior nature of 
the Redeemer lies imbedded in the rocks of our religion, and 
runs like a vein of ore beneath its surface; it is as necessary to 
the credibility of the Evangelists as to the whole economy of the 
Christian faith. 

To the discussion concerning the Logos we can scarcely even 
allude. Let us merely suggest that the beloved disciple may, or 
may not, have written his gospel to refute the heresy of Cerinthus, 
or the Ebionites; he may, or may not, have wished to preserve 
the purity of the faith from the Q4ons and other puerilities of the 
Gnostics ;—but it is a matter not of probability or conjecture, but 
of plain and positive certainty, which we may feel without travel- 
ling one inch beyond the record of inspiration, that St. John 
intended to identify the Aoyos with the adaupont of mankind. 
It is impossible, we think, unless a wilful or judicial blindness be 
upon us, to read the commencement of the first chapter without 
perceiving the identity. Mr. Norton may tax his ingenuity to the 
utmost: German commentators may indulge their fancy or dis- 
play their erudition in latitudinarian explanations; and the Uni- 
tarians of England may translate particular chapters of their com- 
mentaries, and import fragments of their labours; but unless they 
can expunge St. John’s exordium from the Bible, they have not ad- 
vanced a step. We should be quite content to rest the issue of the 
whole controversy upon this single point, that St.John intended to 
represent the Aoyos, or Word, as a pre-existent and Divine being, 
by whose operation this world was framed; that, according to the 
Evangelist, this Aoyos, or Divine Being, became incarnate; that 
he was heralded by John the Baptist, that he was no other than 
Jesus Christ. We would go no farther than the seventeen open- 
ing verses of the chapter, and the train of ideas which they em- 
brace. Dr. Wharton appears to us to have rather understated 
the argument which is deducible from the other Evangelists, and 
from the Acts of the Apostles ; but his remarks upon St, John are 
so satisfactory in their pith and conciseness, that we cannot refrain 
from quoting them. 


“To bear ample testimony to Christ’s divinity, seems to have been 
the chief object of St. John in writing his Gospel. He sets out by 
declaring the pre-existence of the Logos, proclaims him to be God, and 
the Creator of the universe.* In many passages of his Revelation, he 
repeats this doctrine in the clearest words that language can furnish.t 
He styles Jesus Christ the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and the 
end, intimating thereby his eternal pre-existence and duration. He 


* John, i. L 2, 3. Rev. i, 8; xxi. 3, 6,7; iv. v. &e. 
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ascribes to Christ the very attributes, under which the Eternal, in other 
sages of Scripture, designates his own essence, ‘ Thus saith the 
pa the King of Israel and the Redeemer the Lord of Hosts, I am the 
first, and I am the last, and besides me there is no God.’* _In:a word, 
there is scarcely a prerogative or a property of the Divinity, which this 
Apostle does not attribute to the Redeemer, and he is full and explicit in 
exhibiting him as the object of Divine worship to the celestial inhabit- 
ants.¢ It appears to me, that the most zealous advocate for Christ's 
Divinity would find it difficult to adopt a more pointed language, a 
more explicit phraseology, or a greater any weg of expression, than 
that which St.John makes use of upon this subject. And yet the 
Apostle Paul in several of his Epistles seems, if possible, to have an- 
nounced this mystery with still greater accuracy, and to have thrown 
around it a blaze of evidence still more powerful and conclusive. To 
select the most proper words for conveying his meaning with energy and 
precision, he a to have exhausted the copious language of the 
Greeks. He styles Him ‘ the irradiation of His glory, and the character, 
or the express form of the substance of God:’ or, as our Bible translates 
it, the brightness of His glory, and the express image of His person.’ 
He calls Him, repeatedly, the Creator of all things,§ and lest this should 
not be sufficient to designate His divinity, he tells us,|| that ‘ He who 
built,’ or made, ‘ all things, is God ;’ from which premises no other 
conclusion can ibly follow, than that Christ is God.{ Without 
denying the authority of St. Paul, and of the ancient prophets, who 
were unanimous in alleging the character of the Creator, as an essential 
uality of the Godhead,** can human subtlety elude the force of the 
following argument: ‘ He who made all things is God; but Christ 
made all things ; therefore Christ is God.’ St. Paul seems to dwell with 
peculiar complacency on Christ’s bree of Creator, without the remotest 
hint at any delegated power in His mighty work. ‘ By Him,’ says he, 
speaking of Christ, ‘ were all things created that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible and invisible; whether they be thrones or do- 
minions, or principalities or powers: all things were created by Him and 
for Him, and He is before all things, and by Him all things consist.’ + 
In thus designating Christ as the Universal Creator, the Apostle effectually 
obviates the cavils, which in aftertimes have been suggested against this 
glorious 298—300. 


With these extracts we must hasten to close this part of the 
discussion. We would only add, that the business of a Christian 
student is twofold, or, perhaps we might say, threefold. It is 
one office, ase Dr. Chalmers says, to hammer out the meaning of 
a passage by the aid of- a grammar and lexicon: it is another to 
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look at the reasonableness of the proposition, when the fair gram- 
matical meaning has been obtained. ‘These are two separate 
and independent departments of rational inquiry. But it remains 
likewise to take them together as well as separately: to test each 
by each; and not merely to subject the one to the other. It is 
unphilosophical in the extreme to make abstract conceptions ail, 
and positive texts nothing; to make philology bend the knee to 
metaphysics, and not also to check the excursiveness of meta- 
physics by the legitimate conclusions of philology. 

But this latter part of his task is precisely what the Unitarian 
disdains. There is a perpetual reference in his mind to conclusions 
already formed. ‘The antecedent improbability, established as a 
positive conviction, is carried with him all along, and used as the 
sole guide of his inquiries, and supreme arbiter of the meaning of 
Evangelists and Apostles, But when a man sits down with a 
determination, that, whatever be the obvious grammatical mean- 
ing of a passage, such or such a signification it must not, and 
cannot, and shall not have, we may conjecture tolerably well at 
what point his investigation will terminate, The will will be too 
strong for the understanding to have fair play; the bias of the 
thoughts will warp and pervert all natural soundness and acute- 
ness of judgment; and critical sagacity will be exhibited only in 
putting a false gloss upon expressions, and straining the con- 
struction of sentences, and stretching every particle upon the 
rack, 

It is no wonder, then, that verses, and whole chapters, when 
passed through the alembic of this intellectual chemistry, should 
afterwards be scarcely recognized. In fact, this propensity of 
reading Scripture or any other composition by the light of some 
a priori hypothesis, when indulged without restraint, amounts 
almost to a disease. Philology is set at nought; the authorit 
of commentators is disregarded; history and ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion are treated as an old wife’s tale, unless they favour the pre- 
vious impressions; and some airy and fanciful conjecture is 
allowed to outweigh the accumulated testimony of language 
upon subjects whieh are beyond the limits of human comprehen- 
sion, or where, as Mr. Norton himself acknowledges, “ our ideas 
are most inadequate.” 

It is often said, that the Bible is to the believer in Christianity 
what the book of nature is to the physical inquirer, In such a 
case, most assuredly, the Unitarian, instead of adopting the induc- 
tive philosophy of Bacon and his followers, adheres to the ancient 
method of the schools, which either despised experiment and- 
observation, or attempted to force all the palpable phenomena 
before them into a reluctant conformity with their preconceived 
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and @ priori generalizations. Thus does the love of abstract 
truth degenerate into a prejudice, and men become, we will not 
say the bigots of reason—but the pedants and slaves of theory. 

We are free, however, to admit, that the pioneers and soldiers 
of any science may be often right to carry their general principles 
with them in their immediate investigations, provided a diffident 
and modest spirit also bears them company. We would allow, 
_ and aguin, that the question between ‘Trimitarians and 

nitarians, where it touches upon modes of interpretation and 
canons of criticism, is very frequently a question of degree, or a 
ag as to the particular application of general principles. 

e may concede to the Unitarian many of his premises, and yet 
deny the validity of his conclusions. We may allow, that some 
things are in their own nature so incredible, that no evidence 
would induce us to believe them; and that they could not be true, 
even if they were as plainly discernible in the Scriptures as the 
stars in the firmament of heaven; but we utterly deny that the 
twofold nature of the Saviour belongs to this category. We 
may reject the “credv guia impossibile,” and -yet maintain the 
doctrine of three persons in the unity of the Godhead, We may 
allow, that the rationale of the Gospel is to be kept in view as 
well as the letter, and yet deny that Trinitarianism, when pro- 
perly understood, is irrational; and think that we are yet pre- 
serving the due and all-important distinction between that which 
is above reason, and that which is contrary to reason. We may 
admit, that, if any religion, or any part of religion, is clearly 
inconsistent with the intellectual deductions or constitution of the 
being who is to embrace it and be judged by it, or refuses to 
address itself to the reason of that being, it must go, it must 
perish, it must be dissolved, it must drop away from the moral 
universe like an annihilated planet from the expanse of space :— 
it will meet its doom, and its doom will be merited; for it cannot 
be of God, from whom the reason is a gift prior to the revelation. 
But all these admissions, we humbly imagine, include nothing 
fatal, nothing dangerous, to the faith which we profess. 

And thus we approach, or rather, in fact, we have been partly 
anticipating, the main argument on which modern Socinianism 
relies, as its strength and fulcrum, using the philological and his- 
torical discussions merely as subsidiary and tributary to its im- 
portance: the argument, we mean, which declares the trrationality 
of the Trinitarian system, and the antecedent improbability or 
impossibility that it should be true. 

ere there are two or three considerations to be mentioned, of 
which a sober and humble Christian will never lose sight. 

1. In the first place, the Trinitarian scheme must be carefully 
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separated from imprudent exhibitions or fanciful illustrations of 
it, attempting to support themselves by analogies which will not 
bear a severe and impartial scrutiny. For these things, thank 
God, neither the Bible is responsible, nor any orthodox creed, 
In the Bible itself there are no logical forms, no abstract, techni- 
cal, or scientific terms; no methodized arrangements of doctrine. 
But it becomes useful, and even necessary, for men to systematize 
and combine the scattered statements of Scripture, in order to 
facilitate the purposes of explanation and analysis; to bring reli- 
gion into a regular plan, and to display the mutual.connection and 
dependence of the parts, as well as the symmetrical harmony of 
the whole ; —and to treat the sctence of theology, like other 
departments of science, with that accurate precision which is de- 
manded by the established usages of philosophy, and the intellec- 
tual constitution of man. We should expect the revelation of 
God to be brief and authoritative, because they are the edicts 
of an omniscient sovereign ; the comments of men must be more 
laboured and methodical, because their strength must be derived 
not from authority but from reason. Hence the introduction of 
the word Trinity has been found indispensable to the exposition 
of Scriptural truth: and the use of the phrase, three persons, as 
applied to the Godhead, is more than defensible; although we 
may allow, that the word person is loose and vague, and we only 
employ it, because human language has none better to supply its 
place. But when individuals would go further, and pretend fully 
to explain the essence of the Trinity and the nature of the dis- 
tinct personality, they alone are responsible for their several 
indiscretions. 

2. In the second place, the distinction, as we have already 
hinted, must always be observed between that, which exceeds the 
limits of our faculties and that which involves a contradiction in 
itself ; between that which, however expressed, is beyond the 
sphere of our reason, and that which, when clearly enunciated, is 
hostile to its dictates. Most freely do we acknowledge that. nei- 
ther man, nor angel, nor any imaginable intelligence in earth or 
heaven, can believe an impossibility, can believe a contradiction. 
Most freely do we acknowledge, that if a man states himself 
to believe it, either he mistakes his own mind, or he has not:exa- 
mined his own tenets. But to assert, in naked and unqualified 
terms, that all which is incomprehensible is incredible, 1s to as- 
sert a proposition absurd in itself, and hourly belied by every 
man’s experience. Well, at every moment of our lives, believe 
a hundred things, which we cannot understand. If our faith 
were compelled to stop at the extreme boundary of our compre- 
hension, short indeed would be its progress, and narrow indeed 
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would be its extent. The man could believe little upon the evi- 
dence of his senses; and the child could believe nothing upon the 
authority of its parents; and evidence would be always in the in- 
verse ratio to knowledge. 

But Mr. Norton may say that this is a misrepresentation of his 
meaning, when he affirms, that ‘“‘no proposition can be incompre- 
hensible, in itself considered, from the nature of the ideas ex- 
pressed in it.” The fairest way then is to refer our readers to 
the quotations on this subject, which we have already extracted 
from his book. His argument seems to be,—for we merely ga- 
ther and connect his own words, —our ideas may be most inade- 
quate, but the propositions into which we can throw our ideas, 
are intelligible and not mysteries. Whatever man expresses, he 
can understand; for, unless he understood it, he could not put it 
into language. Here, with deference be it spoken, he is altogether 
atsea. ‘There are two fallacies in this argument: the one is, that 
we can fully understand all the terms which we use. But must 
not our language partake of the imperfection of our notions? The 
position is not true even of single terms. ‘What does Mr. Nor- 
ton think of the words, Spirit— Time— Space— Life—Eternity— 
and a thousand others? But while it is by no means true that 
the separate terms which we use are all strictly intelligible, it is 
still more preposterous to contend that the propositions are strictly 
intelligible, which the words form, when they are put together. 
For instance, we may understand the word “same,” and the word 
“another ;” but how incomplete is our comprehension of the state- 
ment that hereafter the human being shall be another and yet the 
same? = It is difficult, if not impossible, to understand the identity 
between the infant and the man; it is infinitely more difficult to 
understand the proposition, that we shall all be changed, and yet 
that we shall maintain a consciousness of identity with our earthly 
selves throughout our future and immortal existence. We might 
pursue this train of remarks mto the awful and intricate points of 
liberty, necessity, foreknowledge of contingent events; the moral 
responsibility of the creature to the Creator; and other solemu 
mysteries of ethical and metaphysical research: but the general 
truth must be too familiar to our readers to require that we should 
rush into a labyrinth of illustrations. 

In short, if our ideas are most inadequate, how can our language 
be clearer than our ideas, or our comprehension more adequate 
than our language to the vast and countless mysteries within us 

and around us? With the three wondrous worlds, the world of 
existences, the world of ideas, and the world of signs, can we sup- 
pose, in our case, that the second should be a perfect mirror of the 
first, or the third a perfect representation even of the second? 
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Is man then the maker of the universe, or the highest being 
which it contains ? 

In this as in every other matter there are two opposite extremes, 
It is equally absurd to insist that our language is ever utterly unin- 
telligible, and conveys no meaning to the mind,—for unless it 
conveys some, perhaps shadowy and imperfect meaning, why do we 
employ one word rather than another ?—or to contend that all the 
propositions which we express, must be perfectly comprehensible 
in theirterms. But this is the length to which Mr, Norton must 
push his argument ; for otherwise it is of no use to him, For 
the point which he would demonstrate is, that in our statements, 
there can be nothing that is not fully intelligible to ourselves ;— 
that we have no right, therefore, to talk of the mysterious and the 
incomprehensible, in connection with our own definitions of the 
Trinity, or the Hypostatic Union: and therefore, again, that un- 
less we make our doctrine altogether intelligible, we have it at last 
altogether incredible. 

A wiser man than Mr. Norton would at least have paused 
before he uttered such crudities. And certainly it would have 
been well if Mr. Norton himself, in his speculations concerning 
the divine nature, had kept in more steady remembrance the 
immeasurable distance which must here always intervene for any 
human intelligence between the capacity of knowledge and the 
object. ‘The heathen philosopher, who, when asked what God 
was, first demanded two days for his answer, and. then four, and 
then eight, might have taught something of modesty to the mo- 
dern Unitarian, We use the terms, and to a certain extent we 
know what we intend by them; but after all, how vague, how 
miserably vague, how superficial, how deplorably superficial, are 
our conceptions—we will not say of the essence of God, for of 
the essence we are darkly and entirely ignorant—but of the attri- 
butes and qualities of God :—of self-existence—of existence with- 
out beginning—of the creation of something out of nothing—of 
spirit forming matter, and acting upon matter—of omnipresence, 
or of, a being filling all things, and yet displacing nothing— 
existing eyerywhere at once, and yet more intimately present in 
some places than in others. And does not Mr, Norton recognize 
the distinction, that we may know the meaning of our terms when 
we employ them in their primary sense and upon ordinary occa- 
sions, and yet have no accurate impression or image placed before 
us, when we are compelled, from a want of more appropriate 
phraseology, to extend their application to substances and pro- 
perties, with which we have and can have but a most limited 
acquaintance? Hence it happens, to take again our former 
example, the word Person, as applied to the Godhead, is neither 
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exact nor unequivocal: but we adopt it from necessity in our 
utter bankruptcy of adequate words and ideas, when we would 
cope with the nature of Dives: and the same remark is appli- 
cable to the word ‘ Son,” when transferred from an earthly to 
a heavenly relation. 

But the the topic is too trite to require that we should descant 
long upon the presumption of a finite being attempting to scan 
the infinite. ‘The human mind can never hope to grasp 


dimensions of the divine. We might as well think to hold the 


whole material creation in the hollow of our hand. The Christian 
may be contented, in the genuine philosophy of meekness, with 
admiring and striving to appreciate the marvels that are revealed, 
instead of “ rushing in where angels fear to tread.” We pause, 
therefore, upon the threshold of the boundless immensity stretch- 
ing out before our view. We are afraid and ashamed to dogma- 
tize: though Mr. Norton seems to imagine that the depths of 
Deity are fathomable by the plummet of human reason; and that 
man is capable of determining a priori what is, or is not, com- 
patible with the essence, the attributes, and the counsels of God. 
Our answer is, in one word, that man is altogether incompetent 
to determine anything of the kind, which has any actual and proper 
bearing upon the Beraitesion doctrine. Mr. Norton cannot 
prove a contradiction agamst us: and, unless be proves a coutra- 
diction, he does nothing. ‘That the Godhead contains Unity in 
one way and ‘Trinity in another, is a tenet which so far mocks 
our faculties as to baffle our powers of explanation, when we 
would define or mark out in what consist the distinctions or 
divisions of the Godhead; and in what its oneness’or integrity; 
but it is no more contradictory, no more incomprehensible, than 
other attributes and agencies which we ascribe to the great, 
eternal, all-pervading, and all-directing “ 1 am.” Inexplicable 
as it is, it is hardly more inexplicable than the palpable fact that 
all things in the world are “one yet manifold;’—than that 
Plurality in Unity and Unity im Plurality, which is absolutely as 
a main, universal, characteristic law, impressed even upon the 
physical universe. 

We are anxious, however, not to stretch or overstrain this 
wonderful analogy. Our purpose is accomplished, if our remarks 
have tended to demonstrate that the a priori argument quite 
breaks down with the Socinians of our day. To us it appears, 
that, with as much ease, and with infinitely more justice, we might 
build up an abstract a privrt argument in favour of the Trinity. 
But this is a ground, which, in consistency with our principles, 
we scarcely feel authorized to tread. We say nothing, therefore, 
of the satisfaction and delight—the indescribable and indestructi- 
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ble support, which the Trinitarian derives from his belief that his 
God has appeared for him in the three persons, or characters, of 
Creator, and Redeemer, and Sanctifier. We shall not be tempted 
to dwell upon the intellectual and moral influences, inseparable 
from the doctrine of the incarnation of Divinity, or the union of two 
natures in the person of Jesus Christ, when taken in conjunction 
with the doctrine of imputed righteousness, and a vicarious satis- 
faction for the sins of the human race. Yet these doctrines, 
apparently, neither shock the judgment, or degrade religion into 
superstition. ‘These doctrines have nothing which can rob the 
Deity of one sacred or one glorious attribute, for they rather 
complete and harmonize all celestial perfections :—nothing which, 
in introducing an endearing relation with the creature, can sully 
the majesty of the Great Framer of all things ;—nothing which 
can derogate from the honour of God, in attaching and arresting 
the sympathies of man. ‘These doctrines are mysterious indeed, 
but surpassingly and sublimely noble, from the boundlessness of 
wisdom, and mercy, and even tenderness, which they display to 
us in their author: and, even if they were not from God, they 
would be worthy of God. They are doctrines which the human 
mind, although incapable of imagining them for itself, receives, 
when once communicated, with avidity and transport. They ~ 
speak to all our faculties and all our necessities: they commend 
themselves to the understanding, and the imagination, and the 
affections: they give us what we want, yet could not dare to pray 
for: they satisfy the cravings of an immortal spirit: they fill up 
the void of the moral universe. 

Nor are these doctrines less admirable in their effects, than we 
might expect from their character. The Christian may appeal, 
from speculations on the divine nature, to the centuries of ex 
rience gathered by communities, and families, and individuals, 
These doctrines have practically infused into the Gospel its 
vitality, and energy, and power: they have breathed into it the 
breath of life: these doctrines have been the real improvers of our 
species :—the parents and the nurse of human virtue: the founda- 
tion and corner-stone of self-humbling piety and self-sacrificing 
philanthropy; the centre and point of convergence for love to man 
and love to God; the perennial sources of all hope, and of all 
peace, and of all strength, and of all consolation. 

Our readers must pardon us if we seem to have been trans- 
gressing our own rule. But they will find that, in point of fact, 
we have been reasoning backward rather than forwards, And is 
it not better to carry a light from the words of inspiration and the 
history of ages, that may guide us across the awful and inserutable 
gloom of what may be called celestial metaphysics, than urge 
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dubious a priori subtleties in opposition to the fruits of expe- 
rience, and the truths interwoven with the whole texture and 
frame-work of the Bible? Nor let the Unitarian forget, that the 
argument of antecedent improbability, which he would press 
against the doctrine of the orthodox Church, is a two-sided wea- 
pon, which has been wielded by Hume and other infidels, to 
prove the impossibility of a rational belief in any form of Chris- 
tianity upon the external evidence of miracles. 

Other considerations also come forth to solicit our notice. 
We are arguing the matter, be it remembered, not as between the 
Christian and the infidel, but as between the Humanitarian and 
the believer in the pre-existence and divinity of Jesus Christ. 
The Unitarian rests mainly upon the reason of the thing: here, 
as he fondly thinks, is his stronghold and impregnable fortress. 
If this platform be struck from under him, his entire system must 
fall to the ground. For what does he do? He would obviate 
difficulties by reconciling or paring down the record of inspiration 
to his own views of rationality and truth. But this process must — 
perpetually recur; because, beset by his metaphysical. subtleties 
on the one hand, and the letter of Scripture on the other, there is 
no spot where he can pause. He can find no rest for the sole of 
his foot, as he ranges over the boundless deluge of uncertainty 
which he has made. For is there no difficulty no unreasonable- 
ness in his view of the matter?) The doctrine of the Trinity —the 
mystery of the Incarnation—the divinity of our Lord, are at irre- 
concilable variance with his preconceived theories. He cuts them 
off at one blow from the scheme of Christianity. But if the 
Messiah pre-existed at all in heaven, although merely with a 
derivative and subordinate being, still a superior nature must have 
been blended with an imferior,—an immortal with a mortal; and 
therefore violence will have been done to the literal sense of the 
Gospel, without escaping from the mazes of the metaphysical 
labyrinth. ‘The pre-existence, therefore, must be denied. ‘The 
same supposed necessity which exacted the first sacrifice, exacts a 
second and a third; nay, sacrifices continued without end. And 
thus the faith of the Christian must be smoothed and simplified 
more and more, again and again. Other mountains must be 
levelled, other obstacles must be removed, other rough places and 
irregularities of surface must be made plain, until at last, in the 
vain endeavour to bring the transcendental tenets of revelation 
within the reach and grasp of the human mind on earth, religion 
and reason are in danger of perishing together, and the under- 
standing itself is darkened as the light of the Bible is eclipsed. 

The correctness of these speculations is fully borne out by the 
annals of religious heresy, ‘The Socinian descends into a lower 
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deep than the Arian, and the modern Unitarian plunges into a 
still lower than the ancient Socinian, There are exceptions, we 
are aware; and, as an example of them, we extract from the 
newspapers an advertisement, intended, we suppose, as an expla- 
nation or summary of Mr, Christie’s work on “ the Divine Unity.” 


** Unitarianism has been calumniated as denying the divinity of the 
Son of God. It does no such thing. As there are Trinitarians who 
believe three distinct persons in the Divine Being, and Trinitarians who 
believe three somewhats in the Divine Nature, so there are Unitarians 
who believe that the Christ was a mere man, and there are Unitarians 
who attribute his inferiority to God only to his filial relation to bim. 
Unitarianism does no more than affirm that the Supreme Being is One 
Person, and One Person only. Every Christian who bona fide recog- 
nizes ‘the God of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ is a Unitarian. Every Chris- 
tian who says faithfully that ‘ Christ is God’s,’ is a Unitarian.” 


We have seen nothing of the house which Mr. Christie has 
built, except the brick which he thus sends round as a specimen. 
But while we learn from it that the Unitarians are still at war 
among themselves, still unable to fix and consolidate their creed, 
we are tolerably sure that Mr. Christie will find himself in a de- 
cided minority; that the space which separates Unitarianism 
from Deism is growing gradually less; and that the one is be- 
coming more and more a kind of stepping-stone or frontier to the 
other, 

But, then, what anomalies arise, what incongruities, what insur- 
mountable impediments to “ joy and peace in believing”! Let 
us conceive Unitarianism arrived at its modern goal! For one 
melancholy moment, let us take it for granted that the Humani- 
tarian hypothesis is right. Christ then is a mere man, and only 
called the Son of God, because more virtuous and more favoured 
than his fellow-creatures. Oh, how dense a cloud of something 
gloomier and more painful than uncertainty must pass over the 
spirit! For what then becomes of his own words, which provoked 
his enemies and misled his disciples? What becomes of the faith- 
fulness of his ministrations?——what of his meekness—what of his 
unworldliness—what of the unambitious purity and unostenta- 
tious holiness of his mind? How unfortunate is it, to say the 
least, that where explicitness is most demanded, his expressions 
are obscure; where misapprehension is infinitely dangerous, it is 
almost inevitable. The types, then, have no antitype; the figures 
no counterpart; the long pomp of announcements, the glorious 
train of prophecies, the visions of the seer, and the proclamations 
of the herald, lead but to a child of clay and weakness, like our- 
selves: the mighty drama of the divine government ends with a 
mean and insignificant catastrophe; there is no longer apy cor- 
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respondence between the preceding and subsequent parts of one 
and the same dispensation, and the whole is as a mutilated and 
unfinished work, full of startling inconsistencies and monstrous 
disproportions. This i is much in itself; but this, all this, sinks 
into nothing by comparison. The climax of evil is, that unless 
the New Testament be a tissue of perversions and interpolations, 
Jesus Christ represents himself to have been, in nature, and 
origin, and office, what he was not, and could not be. Less true 
to God than Moses or Elijah, equivocal at least im action and 
utterance, he exceeds his commission and betrays his trust; he 
gives occasion to error, and lays a snare for the religion of man- 
kind. How vain is it to say that his words, which sound ambi- 
guous in our ears, were only metaphors and figures intelligible 
and familiar to his immediate hearers, when his immediate hearers, 
nevertheless, mistook them for literal affirmations! Instead of 
submitting to be worshipped, should he not, like Paul and Bar- 
nabas, have forbidden the worshippers, by crying out and saying, 
“ Sirs, why do ye these things? we also are men of hke passions 
with you.” We can discern sufficient reason why he should 
coast have kept back the assertion of his divinity, although 
he was divine: we can conceive no legitimate reason why he 
shoukt have pretended to be divine, if he was merely human. 
Nay, of all Seundeebeehip things, if there can be degrees in such a 
matter, it would appear the most inconceivable, that the comple- 
tion of predictions, and the development of a religious system, 
should be wholly centred in one, who, being a mere man, “ thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God ;” that the Almighty, i in is 
infinite prescience, should have conferred the power of working 
miracles, of raising the dead, and controuling the elements, upon 
one who should usurp a portion of his sovereignty, and strip him 
of his glory as the Lord of the Universe; or mtrusted the revela- 
tion of his will, and the manifestation of his splendours, to one 
who should involve the globe in a bewilderimg darkness, and 
plunge it again into an almost universal idolatry. 

Yet is not this the result, upon the supposition which we are 
assuming? And is not the moral character of Jesus Christ im- 
peached in the sight of earth and heaven? He stands convicted 
of an ambition, illimitably more gigantic than all the blended 
aspirations of conquerors and legislators,—of a pride, before 
which all other pride shrinks into the tamest humility,—of a fana- 
ticism, which divests all his precepts of every atom of authority, 
or of an imposture which confounds all virtue and all religion in 
one common ruin. 

This form, then, of Unitarianism is the most untenable of all 
theories. It cannot, we emphatically repeat, it cannot be the final 
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religion of mankind, It can hardly, we think, be the final creed 
of any single individual. It cannot be a resting-place ; too often, 
we apprehend, it will scarcely be a halting-place. It adds a 
thousand difficulties to natural religion, without bringing in re- 
turn any accession of strength. Yet it is to this form that Uni- 
tarianism is driven, after its previous stages have been passed, 
and its other phases have been exhibited and condemned :—such 
shapes, for instance, as the belief, that Christ is a subordinate and 
secon God, or a mysterious, unintelligible, pre-existent being, 
neither God, nor angel, nor man, or a compound of two natures, 
neither of which is strictly divine :—shapes, which, while they ren- 
der the doctrine of the atonement almost null and void, are 
hedged and beset by other manifold and imsuperable objections. 
The tendency of Unitarianism in general is towards the Foaaeee 
itarian scheme ; but the Humanitarian scheme, as stated by Mr. 
Norton, then becomes itself but a half-way, or middle passage, 
from which man is handed over to yet thornier regions of entan- 
glement, pushed as it were from the extreme border of positive 
and revealed religion into the trackless wastes of unassisted reason 
or conjecture, r. Norton would recognise nothing beyond hu- 
manity in the nature of Jesus Christ; but yet he admits that he 
was a messenger from God, and still seems inclined to maintain 
the inspiration of Holy Writ. But latitudinarianism, when it 
has travelled so far, bas strong temptations to advance farther, 
Therefore the German expositor steps forward: he assures us 
that plenary inspiration is out of the question; that Christ is a 
human teacher and therefore fallible: that the Bible, after being 
well weighed and sifted, is to be taken with certain qualifications 
and allowances ; for that its truths are not immutable and eternal, 
but meant to be accommodated to the progressive changes of so- 
ciety; and, at last, we suppose, to drop off one after another, until 
the peculiar hues of Christianity melt and vanish into the pure 
colourless light of matured and perfected science, and its essen- 
tial forms and tenets evaporate into the calm ether of some 
universal and philosophical theology. When some can begin to 
talk of Jesus Christ as only a purer Confucius, a wiser Zoroaster, 
a better Socrates, others will venture to doubt whether he was as 
wise, as pure, or as good: and thus Unitarianism and unbelief 
will be merged and fused together, and nothing will survive bat 
an undistinguishable chaos of perplexity. 

If Mr. N orton should be still disposed to object, that we have 
mis-stated the facts of the case, we can only appeal from him, and 
men like him, who have placed themselves by their preconceived 
theories beyond the pale of conviction, to any unpartial, dispassion- 
ate, uubiassed peruser of the sacred writings. ‘To them, indeed, 
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what is it, that the Trinitarian argument is a collective and cumu- 
lative proof, not resting upon a single passage, but upon the 
number, the multiplicity, the curious harmony and concordance 
of many passages ; progressively rising, as we believe, in strength 
and clearness, but all concurring, as the Unitarian must think, in 
being so strangely metaphorical, and so extraordinarily loose, as 
almost of necessity to blind the understanding and entrap the cre- 
dulity of millions? What is it to them that the Jews took up 
stones to cast at the Messiah, for ascribing to himself the preroga- 
tive of divinity? What is it to them that the Athenians looked 
upon St. Paul asa setter forth of strange Gods, because he preach- 
ed Jesus and the resurrection ? What is it to them that the early 
Christians were derided and persecuted, because they worshipped 
as God a malefactor who was crucified? What is it to them that 
the disciples adored Christ, and that he accepted their adoration ? 
There runs, we are told, for there must run, a wide and general 
error through the whole account. ‘The transactions must be falsi- 
fied, as the several parties who were addressed must have miscon- 
ceived the words of the Son of Man. Mr. Norton, it is true, is 
at issue with both the disciples and the Pharisees ; and the words 
recorded in the Scripture have been differently understood in the 
streets of Jerusalem at the moment and on the spot, and in the 
state of Massachussets after the lapse of eighteen centuries. But 
what then? ‘The inhabitants of Judea were unacquainted with 
the true principles of interpretation ; the light of modern criticism 
had not shone upon their heads ; they had not the key of a Soci- 
nian hypothesis to the signification of terms in their native tongue. 
God forbid that we should speak with irreverence upon subjects 
so sacred! But we may add, in self-defence, that if any ridicu- 
lous associations are thus connected with religion, they are attri- 
butable, not to our representation of the matter, but to the asto- 


_nishing incongruities of Unitarian expositors. 


But there is still another point of view in which the controvers 
must be placed, if we would thoroughly understand the dilemma 
in which Mr. Norton and his coadjutors are involved... Trinita- 
rianism exists—nay, it is almost universally prevalent, ' wherever 
Christianity is known. The Unitarians are and have been, in 
comparison, an exceedingly small and uninfluential minority. 
The testimony of Mr. Norton himself is decisive as to the fact. 


“It is from the public professions of nations calling themselves Chris- 
tians, from the established creeds and liturgies of different churches or 
sects, and from the writings of those who have been reputed orthodox in their 
day, that most men derive their notions of Christianity. But the treaties 
of European nations still begin with a solemn appeal to the ‘‘ Most Holy 
Trinity ;” the doctrine is still the professed faith of every Established 
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Church, and, as far as I know, of every sect which makes a creed its 
bond of communion; and if any one should recur to books, he would 
find it presented as an all-important distinction of Christianity by far the 
larger portion of Divines. It is, in consequence, viewed by most men, 
more or less distinctly, as a part of rence} In connexion with 
other doctrines, as false and more pernicious, it has been moulded into 
systems of religious belief, which have been publicly and solemnly sub- 
stituted in the place of true religion.” —Pref. p. v. vi. 


Now, in what way are we to account for this phenomenon ? 
The diffusion of Christianity itself has been reputed a miracle, 
ue incapable of achievement by the incommensurate power of 

e human agents, without the special favour of the Almghty in- 
spiring the propagators, and resting upon the faith. But are we 
to conceive that the spiritual favour of God has rested upon a 
perversion of the Gospel, and sanctified a delusion, by which, ac- 
cording to the Unitarian, God himself is debased and dethroned ? 
The supposition is almost blasphemy. We must look, then, sim- 
py and entirely to the human means. But we are told that the 

‘rinitarian schemes were all unknown to the primitive believers ; 
“ these systems,” says Mr. Norton, in the words which immediately 


succeed our last extract, “ have counteracted the whole evidence of 


divine revelation ;” while they outrage the Deity, they insult the 
understanding of man; and they are as repugnant to reason, as 
they are at variance with the written word. Still, however, the 
change Aas actually been wrought. The undeniable event starts 
up in our sight from every quarter of the Christian world. The 
question, therefore, returns upon us—this change, which, as all 
parties must agree, was most unlikely to be gratuitously received, 
or to occur in the common progress of thought;—this change, 
which completely alters the whole character of the Christian reli- 
gion, which transmutes it from a mere code of moral institutes, 
either into a plan of redemption and salvation for mankind, won- 
derous, stupendous, glorious, beyond expression or conception, or 
into a new and degrading form of idolatry and polytheism :—how 
has it been wrought ? Why, if the Unitarian assumptions are 
correct, this creed—which is grounded and rooted in an utter obvi- 
ous impossibility, which is so monstrous as to involve a contradic- 
tion in terms, which is either an incomprehensible jargon, or a 
naked phrensy, which disgraces piety and puts philosophy to the 
blush,—has been introduced in spite of Scripture, in spite of 
tradition, in spite of usage; has been borrowed from the Pa 

theories, with which the Gospel expressly bn all communion 
or alliance; has been imposed upon men whose feelings, habits, 
and professions must all have been adverse to the innovation; en- 
grafted upon a stock which it could only tend to destroy, and in- 
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corporated with a faith professedly jealous, exclusive and utac- 
commodating, amidst the triumphant progress of that faith, and 
withs carcely a murmurof remons trance or dissent, We know,—for 
Popery and many other systems present the melancholy example, 
——that some abuses and corruptions may creep into a religion 
which comes from God, and by degrees intermix, although not 
amalgamate, themselves with the truth; but we unequivocally 
deny, that they afford anything like a parallel or precedent for the 
universal usurpation of Trinitarianism, if the other statements of 
our opponetits be correct. We confidently affirm that the result, 
under such circumstances, would be an effect withotit a cause, or 
rather, an effect directly in opposition to all the operating causes, 
whether human or divine. 

According to Mr. Norton, that form of Christianity which has 
been deemed orthodox for ages, has sprung, like noxious reptiles 
from the mud of the Nile, from a mere congeries of mysticisms 
and sophisms. After pretending to describe the confusion of 
ideas produced by the confusion of the meanings of the word 
Logos,” he subjoins, was from the shapeless, discordant, 
unintelligible speculations which have been described, ex tanta 
colluvie rerum, that the doctrine of the Trinity drew its origin.” 
Ex TANTA COLLUVIE RERUM! Let our readers think again of the 
result, as well as the supposed source ; of the streams which have 
flowed from fountains represented as so hideous and impure. For 
our own parts, if the tenets which the noblest beings, who have ever 
worn the garb of our erring mortality, cherished in life avd death ; 

if “ the virtue which has gone out” of the Trinitarian system ; if 
the comfort, which the orthodox Christian experiences in his be- 
lief, that the Deity has for his sake humbled himself to humanity, 
has borne the burden of his sins, and is always at hand to succour 
and sustain him ; that God so loved him, that he has not with- 
held from him his only begotten Son ;—if these, the first articles 
of Faith, are, after all, the dreams of the enthusiast, the delusions 
of the fanatic, and must be exchanged for a cold jejune emascu- 
lated exhibition of the Gospel, a meagre and fleshless skeleton of 
Christianity ; if they are only Platonic superstitions, and the Uni- 
tarians have reason on their side, still we might almost be ready 
to exclaim, in a new application of the words, “ Maliem, mehercle, 
errare cum Platone, quam cum istis recté sentire!” But is it pos- 
sible to attach a moment's credit to any thing so preposterous? 
Mr. Norton, we perceive, half hopes to enlist even Bishop Hors- 
ley under his banners. But that learned prelate, as might be 


expected, directly contradicts his theory, His words are, as 
quoted by Mr. Norton, 


“ *J am very sensible that the Platonizers of the second century were 
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the orthodox of that age. I have not denied this. On the contrary, I 
have endeavoured to show that their Platonism brings no imputation 
upon their orthodoxy. The advocates of the Catholic faith in modern 
times have been too apt to take alarm at the charge of Platonism. I 
rejoice and glory in the opprobrium. I not only confess, but I maintain, 
not a perfect agreement, but such a similitude, as speaks a common 
origin, and affords an argument in confirmation of the Catholic doc- 
trine (of the Trinity) from its conformity to the most ancient and 
universal traditions.’ 


* In another place he says, ‘ It must be acknowledged that the first 
converts from the Platonic school took advantage of the resemblance 
between the Evangelic and Platonic doctrine on the subject of the God- 
head, to apply the principles of their old philosophy to the explication 
and confirmation of the articles of their faith. They defended it by 
arguments drawn from Platonic principles, and even propounded it in 
Platonic language.”—p. 58, 59. 


That there was some similarity, perhaps coincidence, of views 
between the primitive Christians and the later Platonists, is one 
thing; it is quite another, that the primitive Christians were the 
mere plagiarists of a perversion of Platonism. In reasoning with 
the Unitarians, we must turn to the antecedent probability, rather 
than advert to the positive fact, that, upon their view of the 
matter, the Apostles must have Platonized before Philo wrote; 
the Redeemer himself must have Platonized before, as Gale says, 
“The learned Christians, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, &e. 
made use of the Pythagorean and Platonic philosophy, which 
was at this time wholly in request, as a medium to illustrate and 
prove the great mysteries of faith, touching the Divine Adyos, 
word, mentioned John i. 1, hoping by such symbolisings, and 
claiming kindred with these philosophic notions and traditions 
(originally Jewish) touching the Platonic Adyos, voids, and rpids, 
[the Platonic Trinity,] they might gain very much credit and 
Interest amongst these Platonic Sophistes.” We ask, then, 
which of the two is in itself the most probab/e supposition, that 
the Christians imported the doctrine of the Trinity from the 
Heathen sect, and thus wilfully corrupted to the vety core the 
religion for which they were prepared to sacrifice their lives ; 
or that, the doctrine of the Trinity being already in existence 
they wished to attract the philosophers of the day, by showing 
that it might derive support even from the opinions of the 
school of Plato? It would be just as rational to contend, that 
the Unitarian system has been borrowed from the mythology of 
the Hindoos, because something like a Trinity has been disco- 
vered in Hindooism; and the only Supreme Being “ manifests 
himself, it is supposed, under the hypostases, as the Creator, 
Brahma ; the Preserver, Vishnu; and the Destroyer, or Changer 
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of Forms, Siva.” Of course, we take this picture of the 
Hindoo religion merely as an elucidation of an argument, without 
pretending to decide whether it is right-or wrong; or to impugn 
the Monotheistical system of the Veds, as defended by that 
illustrious, or egregious, philosopher, the Rajah Rammohun Roy, 
Upon the whole, then, are we not entitled to retort upon 
our adversaries the charge of unreasonableness; and to urge 
against the modern Unitarian the enormous and astounding diffi- 
culties under which fis doctine labours? If it is right, for we 
must now bring our observations to a focus, then,—not upon 
points involving no practical consequences, such as the Maille- 
nium or the precise time when the world shall come to an end; 
but upon pornts vital to faith and truth—the disciples were 
seduced into an error, which it seems to our eyes almost impos- 
sible for them to have avoided: then the Jews were ignorant of 
the force of their own language, and the modes of expression 
common among themselves; it was reserved for men of other 
times and other nations to discover the true latitude of meaning 
couched under the Hebrew terms, and the true signification of 
the oriental metaphors, quite foreign to the idioms and the habits 
of the discoverers. ‘To such absurdities and paralogisms are the 
modern Socinians reduced ; and thus can the champions of reason 
proceed in a hardy unabashed defiance of common sense. Happy 
are they who can discern, before it is too late for their peace of 
mind, that men only bewilder themselves in the sloughs and bye- 
paths of paradox, when they leave the high road of the Scriptures ; 
and that, in attempting their short cuts to truth, they only plunge 
deeper and deeper into quagmires of uncertainty, “ and find no 
end, in wandermg mazes lost.” If the Unitarian doctrine is 
right, then the Roman Emperors hunted unto death men who 
had merely adopted the speculations of Grecian sophists; and the 
arena of the amphitheatre flowed with the blood of zealots, who 
rished for a delusion which they misunderstdod; ‘and the 
umble but heroic-victims, who endured shame, and poverty, and 
torture, who were stoned, and crucified, and devoured by wild 
beasts, for the faith of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, were martyrs 
by mistake to a corrupted Platonism. Those parts, then, of the 
Gospel, which have clothed it with its surpassing power, its 
transforming efficacy, are only an error anda dream, a miscon- 
ception of some old heathen philosophy; and the world has blun- 
dered into the sublimest and most transcendent conceptions 
which the reason or the imagination of man has ever entertained. 
And this is the belief maintained by the sages of incredulity, and 
they who strained at the gnat, can-thus swallow the camel. 


“QO, miseras hominum mentes! ob pectora ceeca !” 
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We have now done with our strictures upon Mr. Norton and 
his volume. ‘The writer, we sincerely believe, is a man of great 
talents and good intentions. We only regret that his caane 
has been perverted, his acuteness worse than wasted, his resea 
worse than thrown away. On many points, we respect him as;a 
candid antagonist, superior to the common tricks of flippant im- 
pudence and vulgar abuse. His personal aims and motives are, 
we make no question, no other than he states them to be, in the 
eloquent and feeling conclusion of his work. We combat. his 
opinions: we have no enmity against himself, His mistaken 
views, we imagine, and have endeavoured to show, arise from the 
radical fallacies, that we cannot believe more than we understand, 
or that faith cannot proceed: a step beyond comprehension: that 
we can know the essence of Deity, and reason downwards from 
that knowledge :—that Revelation is not contrary to the scheme 
of Unitarian metaphysics; or, if it seems to the contrary, must 
be altered, or explained, or brought by some process or other 
into an accordance with it, In that case, however, we must say; 
that for the sake of the vast mass of readers, and the common 
order of intellects, not merely the orthodox articles ought to be 
re-cast, but the Bible itself ought to be re-written. 
- But we cannot conclude without touching upon one. or two 
more excursive considerations. In the first place, we would just 
recapitulate our sentiments upon the universal bearings of the 
Socimian heresy. wettest ob 

Unitarianism, we know, is a very Proteus in its shape and 
aspect. But, if we were to lay down any general propositions 
respecting its character, we should say, Ist, that the system. has 
its origin in antecedent and metaphysical conceptions: quite inde- 
pendent of the Bible; and that the new interpretation put upon 
the disputed passages was an after-thought arising from the felt 
necessity of harmonizing and reconciling the Scripture with the 
hypothesis ;—that she’ Ineondnties therefore, of scheme is 
rotten, and that its career is vicious from the outset. @dly, That 
the inevitable progress and: tendency—the. natural dip of the 
system—when men have abandoned the belief in mysteries upon 
the authority of the word of God—is always into the flat shallows 
of mere rejection and negation; for that there must be perpetual 
accessions to the first impulse, based upon the same principles; 
and the same speculative reasons, with the same temper of mind, 
which rendered incredible the doctrine of the Trinity, and the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ, must lead men to deny the doctrine of 
his pre-existence, and refuse him any place in the hierarchy of 
heaven. Sdly, ‘That the system, in its descent, must afford less 
and less satisfaction to the minds of its advocates; for that the 
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difficulties on the one side will increase in a larger ratio than they 
seem to be cancelled on the other, aud the discrepancies with 
Scripture will become at every step more apparent than the 
agreements with ary and therefore, 4tbly, that the natural 
end, or euthanasia, of the system, is either in a vague, hopeless, 
and shoreless scepticism, or in that sort of nominal Christianity 
which regards the Gospel as a beautiful code of morals, fallible 
indeed, and in some parts imperfect, but upon the whole well 
adapted to Europe and America, as Mohammedanism is more 
suitable for the nations of the East. Oh! that the stream, of 
which we fondly thought the fountains to be divine, which ought 
to fertilize the whole earth in its progress, and flow onward into 
that ocean of truth where “ God 1s all in all,” should be lost and 
dissipated in bogs and sands like these! 

It has been sometimes insinuated, as an objection to such re- 
marks, that the Roman Catholic may urge against the Orthodox 
Protestant the same line of argument which the Orthodox Pro- 
testant thus urges against the Unitarian. But there is not, in 
fact, the slightest analogy between the two cases: the ground of 
the Unitarian is always rocking beneath him: the Orthodox Pro- 
testant stands upon the most stable of all possible supports. For 
he takes the Bible, and the Bible only, as the standard of his doc- 
trine; the Bible, as its sense is to be collected from the fair 
meaning of its terms; not the Bible, as subjected, at every instant, 
to an extraneous jurisdiction; as made to vary with the caprices 
of metaphysical conjecture, and to be accommodated to the par- 
ticular idiosyncrasy of any fresh inquirer. 

In the next place, we would look at the general nature of Uni- 
tarianism in immediate reference to the mother-country and the 
transatlantic offspring. 

The state of the matter is soon told. Unitarianism is likely to 
become—if it has not already become—the fashionable and pre- 
dominant religion in the United States of America. Do we wish 
it to become the fashionable and predominant religion on our own 
shores? If we do not, let us bear in mind that like causes will pro- 
duce like effects. ‘The causes which have generated and fostered 
Socinianism in America are too palpable to be mistaken, They 
are sufficiently indicated by Mr. Norton. Some writers, indeed, 
in the indulgence of their fancy, have hinted to us, that the form of 
religion depends upon the form of civil polity ; and that there is a 
kind of spiritual temperature which blends and varies itself with 
the political atmosphere. According to this theory, Popery is the 
form of religion suited to a despotic government, orthodox Pro- 
testantism to a limited monarchy, and Unitarianism to a republic. 
Now we are far from denying that the modes of thinking and 
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acting upon political and religious subjects, will, in every state, 
have a connexion and affinity between themselves; and that the 
religion of a country will be modified by the spirit of its constitu. 
tion as well as by its social position in intelligence and moral virtue, 
In a free state, therefore, of inquiry will push iteelf alike 
in all directions; and, without a r system of checks and 
balances, may in all directions push itself into ticentiousness, so 
that Unitarianism may be sometimes called, with a certain sem- 
blance of justice, the democracy of religion. But to draw out 
speculations beyond this point is to draw them too fine. The 
spread of Unitarianism in America may be accounted for, partly 
we think, from the national temperament and habits, mechanica 
and calculating, rather than fervent and profound—partly from the 
kind of knowledge and mental cultivation influenced by the tem- 
perament and habits, and acting upon them in return; but mainly 
from the want of an Established Church, which by its Articles 
may maintain a standard of doctrine, and from its resources fur- 
nish a constant supply of regularly ordained and well educated 
ministers. ‘The Episcopalian Church in America, valuable and 
admirable as are many of its individual members, must be from 
the circumstances quite inadequate to the work, The conse- 
quences are disastrous in two ways. On the one hand, rival 
sects and individual teachers, having scarcely any landmarks before 
their eyes, run a race of enthusiasm one against another: on 
the other hand, men of stronger nerves and shrewder penetration, 
shocked, scandalized, and harassed by the excesses of religion, 
are either driven by disgust into total unbelief, or take refuge from 
extravagance in the cold embrace of Unitarianism. We wish no- 
thing to be taken on our bare assertion. The picture of religion 
in the United States, as given both by Mr. Norton and Dr, 
Wharton, although writefs of the most opposite principles, affords 
sufficient demonstration that it cannot be in a healthy state. 
Dr. Wharton spoke ‘many years ago of “a time when the Unitarian 
writers are making such efforts in America ;” and since that date, 
the cause of orthodoxy, we much fear, has not been gaining 

und. Mr. Norton, whose work was published in 1833, writes 
in language far more decided. He makes a kind of apology to 
himself and others for employing his time and powers of compo- 
sition upon a subject so little likely to be popular or palatable as 
theological controversy. He throws out some striking remarks, 
to which we may soon take occasion to recur, since few topics 


can be of wider and more vital moment, upon the complete dis- 


connection and alienation of general literature from religion; as 
if literary and scientific men were ashamed of their ostensible 
creed, and faith and piety, as usually professed, were nothing more 
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or less than a conventional hypocrisy. In one place he speaks of 
the very general indifference that is really felt towards Christianity; 
of the little hold it has upon men’s inmost thoughts and affections : 
jn another place, he says, with a particular reference to America, 

“In our country, if I am not deceived by feelings of private friendship, 
true Christianity bas found some of its best defenders. But the forms 
in which it is presented throughout a great part of our land, and the 
feelings and character of many who have pretended to be its exclusive 
disciples, are little adapted to procure it the respect of intelligent men. 
They are producing infidelity, and preparing the way for its extensive 
spread. They are giving to many a distaste for the very name of religion, 
and leading them to regard all appearance of a religious character with 
distrust or aversion. In no other country is the grossest and most illibe- 
ral bigiotry so broadly exhibited as among ourselves. Nowhere else, at 
the present day, have so many partisans of a low order of intellect risen 
into notice, through a spurious zeal, not for doctrines, for these are 
changed as convenience may require, but for the triumph of a sect ; and 
no other region has of late been ravaged by such a moral pestilence as, 
under the name of religion, has prevailed in some part of our land; an 


insane fanaticism, degrading equally the feelings and intellect of those 
affected by it.” *—Pref. p. xvi. xvii. 


If such be the state of things, our wonder is less than our re- 
gret, when we find Mr. Norton hoping and anticipating that Uni- 
tarianism will prevail. In England it is not hitherto making much 
way. Its snows are only lying under the shelter of hedges, or 
upon the barren hills, instead of spreading their chilling influ- 
ences over the surface of the land. In England it is confined as 
yet principally to half-learned mechanics, infected with a rage for 
novel simplifications; or politicians of the new Utilitarian school; 
or men dhe use it as a cloak for infidelity, and are in fact but 
Deists in disguise. Nor is Unitarianism likely to gain ascendency 
among us, unless a state-education, by omitting all the mysteries 
and peculiarities of Christianity, shall inoculate with Socinian 
tenets the whole rising generation, under the pretence of avoiding 
disputes. In England there may be too much of latent or couchant 
irreligion, but it is felt that the establishment of Unitarianism 
would soon cause it to be rampant. In England it is still felt, 
that when men leave the port and landing-place of sober, rational 
investigation, they are either tossed for ever upon the open sea of 
scepticism, and can no more repose upon its tumbling billows 
than Peter could find a steadfast footing upon the waves; or else, 
dissatisfied at last with their own private judgment, and sick of 
the liberty which they have abused, they turn for the sake of quiet 


* “If any one should think these expressions too strong, let him make himself ac- 
quainted with the transactions which not long since were taking place in the western 
part of the state of New York. Authentic documents respecting them exist ; but such 
scenes have not been confined to that part of our country.” 
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to an infallible church; and Catholicism may acquire votaries 
from the very wildness of schismatical dissent. In England it is 
still felt, that if the Unitarian could lay prostrate the Established 
Creed, the triumph, in all human probability, would be fatal to 
his own: since he would be encumbered and overbalanced with 
difficulties which would then have become scarcely worthy of de- 
fence; it would be almost a matter of taste whether a man should 
attach himself to natural religion or revealed; and thus, if it could 
ever happen that Unitarianism should flourish upon the fall of 
Orthodoxy, the next step would be that unbelief would flourish 
upon the fall of Unitarianism. In America, it appears, the case 
is very different. In America—strange to hades eg Priestley is 
still a “ Magnus Apollo” upon points of doctrine. In America, 
Mr. Norton tells us, “ some degree of attention to the fact is ne- 
cessary, to be aware of the general and gross ignorance that exists 
concerning almost every subject connected with our faith.” But 
his more detailed description has been already given. We turn, 
then, from a spectacle which it is painful to contemplate. Only, 
if the difference is in our favour, let us guard the blessings out of 
which it springs. Oh, let not the example, the warning be lost! 
We have now an Established Church! Let us uphold it with 
veneration and gratitude. ‘That Church is the most scriptural 
and most liberal of all churches, distinguished alike for its learn- 
ing and its moderation. Let us study to preserve it in the inte- 
grity of these distinctions, not giving way to latitudinarian innova- 
tions, and yet not divorcing religion from reason, nor thinking a 
man to be a worse divine, because also he aspires to be a philoso- 
pher. Yes, it is our happiness, and should be our pride, that 
amidst conflicting extremes and errors, our Church has hitherto 
pursued its even path, untainted either by fanaticism or libertinism 
of opinion. On the one side, reason is set at nought, under the 
pretence of maintaining its supremacy; and im the hope of pre- 
serving abstract and @ priori truths, the greatest of metaphysical 
absurdities has been indulged; and from this primary and funda- 
mental mistake have flowed the hundred streams of delusion and 
extravagance. On the other side, men have exhibited a fondness 
for multiplying mysteries, because they could not remove them; 
have been unwilling ever to descend from the region of the in- 
tangible, the mystic, the incomprehensible; and would have rea- 
son attempt nothing, because it cannot achieve all. Between 
these opposite excesses the Church of England has stood secure 
upon the rock of the everlasting Gospel, holding the balance 
equal in her hand, encouraging the erudition as well as the piety 
of her sons, and assigning their legitimate province both to intel- 
lectual scrutiny and implicit faith, both to ecclesiastical authority 
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and individual judgment. It is with no cold or formal lips that 
we pray for perpetuity both to her benignant empire and her cha- 
racteristic lineaments. 

There is much in the annexed extract—the last which we can 
afford from Mr, Norton—which may command our assent; there 
is nat one word which does not deserve our attention, 


* In the present state of opinion in the world, it is evident that he is 
assuming a responsibility for which be is wholly unfit, who comes for- 
ward as a teacher or defender of Christianity, without having a 
himself by serious thought and patient study. The traditionary believer, 
if he have taken this responsibility upon himself, should stop in his 
course till he has ascertained whether he is doing good or evil. A con- 
flict between religion and irreligion has begun, which may not soon be 
ended; and in this conflict Christianity must look for aid, not to zealots, 
but to scholars and philosophers. Our age is not one in which there 
can be an esoteric lacites for the intelligent, and an exoteric for the 
uninformed. The public profession of systems of faith by Christian na- 
tions and churches, which are not the faith of the more enlightened 
classes of society, has produced a state of things that it would seem 
cannot long continue, We may hope that in Protestant countries its re- 
sult will not be, as it was in France, general infidelity. We may hope 
that it will not end in a mere struggle between fanaticism and irreligion, 
as seems to be the tendency of things in some parts of our own country,” 
~—Pref. pp. xxxv. Xxxvi. 

Absit omen! Oh, whatever we are doomed to lose, may we 
keep inviolate our moral strength, based upon our sound religion! 
Ob, may the opposite mischiefs not be permitted by Providence 
to degrade our population, and shatter our institutions into frag- 
ments. These, although the mightiest elements of good and evil 
—these are the things which statesmen too often overlook, and 
noisy orators think beneath their notice, These things they can 
arrogantly neglect, or iguorantly depreciate, although ten thousand 
times more important to the welfare of communities and the im- 
provement of mankind than the ordinary objects for which they 
intrigue in closets and bluster in debate—for which kings send 
forth ambassadors, and nations fit out fleets and armies. If these 
things are disregarded, we must, indeed, begin to weep and trem- 
ble for the coming destinies of our species; if they are kept stea- 
dily in view, all other misfortunes must be in themselves compa- 
ratively light, and will fall upon heads and hearts tempered and 
fitted by Christianity to endure them. ) 
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Art, 1V.—Remarks on Clerical Education. By the Rev. H. 


Raikes, A.M. Chancellor of the Diocese of Chester. Lon- 
don. Hatchard, 1831, 


Ir certainly is a most remarkable circumstance that, of all the flou- 
rishing churches under heaven, the Church of England should be 
the most heinously unprovided with any thing like a systematic pro- 
fessional education for her ministers. Almost every other church 
that can be named, insists upon some express and specific course 
of theological preparation, What this course may be in Germany, 
we are not in a condition very accurately to point out, But, 
as the author of the work before us observes, the present state 
of divinity in that country is quite sufficient to show that there js 
no defect of theological erudition there. The learning of the 
German divines may indeed be most grievously perverted; but 
it is, at all events, various and abundant; so abundant, that it 
is to them their Urim and Thummim, the glory of their ex- 
cellency; so abundant, that it seems to have well nigh sapplanted 
the power and illumination of the Spirit among them! In the 
Swiss churches, a stated period of two years, immediately sub- 
sequent to the academical course, is regularly devoted to the 
study of theology; so that every candidate for holy orders is 
expected to come prepared to read the Scriptures in the ori- 
ginal languages wherever the volume may be opened. In the 
American Episcopal Church, the preparation is still more 
rigorous and more complete: for there full three years are de- 
dicated to biblical literature. The following is the scheme of 
study and discipline which, as Mr, Raikes informs us, is required 
in the Seminary at New York: i 


* 1, Oriental and Greek literature, comprising the knowledge neces- 
sary to the critical study of the Scriptures in the original languages, 

“ 2, Biblical learning, 7, ¢, every thing relating to the criticism of 
the sacred text. | 

“ 3, Interpretation of Scripture, comprising the principles of inter- 
pretation, and the meaning and practical application of the Bible. 

* 4, The evidences of revealed religion, external and internal ; in+ 
cluding a review and refutation of infidel objections, and also a view of 
moral science in its relations to theology. , 

“* 5. Systematic divinity in all its branches, including a particular 
view and defence of the system of faith professed by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

“ 6, Ecclesiastical history in general, and the history in particular of 
the Church of England, and of the North American Episcopal Church, 

“ 7, The nature, ministry, and polity of the Church, particularly of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, its liturgy, rites and ceremonies. 

“ 8, Pastoral theology and pulpit eloquence, explaining and enforcing 
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the qualifications and duties of the clerical office, and also including the 
performance of the service of the Church, and the composition and 
delivery of sermons. This last branch of study was for years under the 
direction of the late Bishop Hobart. He informed the friend, by whose 
kindness I am furnished with these particulars, that the students attended 
him every Saturday during each term or session, when they were en- 
gaged for several hours in recitation, and in the delivery of sermons 
composed by themselves; and on certain days they read in turns, as a 
devotional exercise, the service of the Church. These sermons, as well 
as the mode of readivg the liturgy, and of preaching, were made the 
subject of the professor's remarks. ‘The students assemble daily in 
morning and evening prayer; divine service is regularly celebrated, and 
the sacrament statedly administered in their chapel every Sunday. The 
students also have charge of a large and flourishing Sunday school.” — 
pp. 24, 25. 

So much for the Protestant Churehes of Christendom. In 
Roman Catholic countries, it is perfectly well known, the train- 
ing of the priesthood is a matter of anxious concern, We are, 
it is true, in the habit of hearing a vast deal of the ignorance of 
the Papal clergy: and ignorant enough a great portion of them 
undoubtedly may be of the things which it is most needful for a 
minister of the Gospel to be acquainted with. But we believe 
it would be a great mistake to imagine that they are left without 
a regular and painful course of preparatory labour. Even in 
Spain, a country most deeply immersed in Romish superstition, 
the candidates for the priesthood, if we are rightly informed, are 
subjected to a course of several years.. And though a large por- 
tion of this time may be wretchedly wasted on canon law, and 
Romish hagiology, still the system is, to all intents and purposes, 
a system which recognizes the necessity of some appropriate edu- 
cation for the men who are destined to minister at the national 
altars. In Lreland, the case is similar. We little think of the ela- 
borate scheme of discipline by which many of herclergy are girded 
up for their duties. Whether their training is what, in our judg- 
ment, it ought to be, is a totally distinct question. But it is, un- 
doubtedly, such as the Romish Church deems best fitted for the 
perpetuation of a body of faithful and devoted ministers. It is 
a scheme which may keep them in ignorance of many things 
which a Christian man should know for his soul’s ‘health; a 
scheme, too, which hides from them the triumphant labours of 
them who toiled and suffered for the extirpation of Romish artifice 
and corruption. Butitis, nevertheless, a scheme which is fitted to 
make them very formidable adversaries. It puts the pupil in full 
possession of the strength of his cause, while it carefully conceals 
trom him its weakness and its defects, It covers him, from the 
head to the heel, with a panoply of prejudice, moulded into the 
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shape of argument, It exhibits the Protestant objections under 
the most disadvantageous form. It invests tradition with an 
authority which reconciles them to the practice of sealing up the 
Scriptures. It exercises the faculties by the study of the canon 
law, till they have acquired a sort of perverse and pettifogging 
subtlety. And, lastly, we fear, it does much to mutilate the 
natural supremacy of conscience, and to enthrone, in the place of 
that representative of God within us, the infallible authority of 
the Church. Now all this, it will probably be said, is miserable 
work. And such, in truth, it may be. But still it is the work 
which is actually done by our adversaries, for the purpose of per- 
petuating what we deem to be a most pernicious fabric of error 
and superstition. The Romish Church, of course, must be 
expected to train and drill her own ministers in her own way. 
But still she does train them in some way or other; and train them, 
too, for the most part, very laboriously, and very systematically, 
And this is the thing which it is our present object to impress 
upon the public attention. 
That a fit education for the clergy entered deeply into the 
scheme of our great reformers, is notorious to all, Had the pur- 
oses of Cranmer been carried into effect, every cathedral church 
in England would have been a School of the Prophets. ‘There 
is extant at this day a plan drawn up by the archbishop himself, 
for remodelling his own cathedral at Canterbury, with an express 
view to this very object.* But this, and many other glorious 
designs were defeated, partly by the crooked counsels of the 
Romanists, who naturally dreaded every thing that might give 
strength, and stability, and honour, to the Protestant Church, and 
artly by the detestable cupidity of laymen, who valued the 
Reformation solely, or chiefly, as a great revolution of property. 
And grievously are, our teeth set on edge at this hour with the 
transmitted flavour of those, sour grapes which our forefathers did 
eat, even in the season of that blessed vintage, A man might 
meditate, even to madness, on the magnificent opportunities, then 
thrown away, of placing the Church, as an Establishment, on a 
foundation broad and deep, and, humanly speaking, indestructible. 
If, in this our day, the Establishment is to be ‘‘ done to death by 
slanderous tongues,” and by. ruffian hands, it is partly because 
they, who in former times should have been her nursing fathers, 
bestowed upon her such care and vigilance as the wolf bestows. 
upon the sheepfold. They stripped her of her wealth—they 
wrested from her the’means of providing for her ministrations a 
perpetual succession of well instructed scribes—they did nearly 
all that human selfishness could well do to render her con- 
temptible, and consequently weak: and having thus maimed and 


* See Cranmer’s Remains, vol, i. p. 291. 
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mangled her, they have left to their posterity a most convenient 
pretence for crying out that she is no longer fit to live, and that 
it is high time to administer the coup de grace, which shall put 
an end to her useless and despicable existence. In truth, it is not 
easy to imagine a condition much more appalling, than that in 
which our Ecclesiastical Establishment is at this moment stand- 
ing. She has wealth enough, in the aggregate, to make her an 
object of sacrilegious rapacity; but at the same time she has far, 
very far, too little, to secure to her that extended efficacy and 
influence, which is needful to make her respected from one end 
of the kingdom to the other, Some few posts she still possesses, 
whose splendour is perpetually speaking to the ignorant people, 
of that “ gorgeous nuisance,” a pompous and bloated hierarchy; 
while she is pining, throughout many of her districts, with a wide- 
spread indigence, which 1s constantly werking its natural effect 
im her feebleness and degradation. How it is that, under cir- 
cumstances lke these, a has been enabled to achieve the 
wonders which actually have been wrought by her,—nay, how 
she has been enabled so long to preserve her very existence—it 
were hard to say, if we were to confine our thoughts and our 
researches to human agency alone, or our part, we are con- 
tent to ayow that, in our persuasion, this is the Lord’s doing: and, 
truly, i¢ is marvellous in our eyes. Surely the Divine blessing 
cannot have departed from a National Church like ours, which, 
with all her defects, and with all her wrongs, and with all her 
losses, is still, in the judgment of every sober-minded Protestant 
throughout Christendom, the mightiest stronghold and sanctuary 
of Scriptural religion now to be seen on earth, 

And here we cannot resist the impulse which prompts to ask, 
for what cause it is that the people of England are still kept in 
darkness, or at least in doubt, touching the exact amount of those 
enormous ecclesiastical resources, which, of late years, have so 
vehemently stirred the virtuous indignation of Sectarians, and 
Anarchists, and Infidels, and which, we greatly fear, have caused 
the palms even of many a lord and ‘gentleman to itch? A com- 
mission, we all know, has been issued by the Crown to ascertain 
the revenues of the Establishment. It is likewise known that the 
labours of the commissioners have been some time since com- 
potas For his Majesty’s Chancellor of the Exchequer has been 

eard to declare in his place, that there is nothing in the amount, 
thus ascertained, which calls for retrenchment. But still the 
document itself has never been produced. We ask therefore, 
again, why has it not been produced?* And if his Majesty’s 
ministers have been reluctant to produce it, why have not the 
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lates risen in their places, and demanded its production? Why 
iave they not insisted on the publication of a record, which must 
tie, for ever, one of the hundred tongues of falsehood, and open 
the sleepy eye of apathy itself. Nothing which calls for retrench- 
ment f Had he, who uttered these words of languid and treacherous 
vindication, accompanied them by the production of the record 
in question, it would then have been seen, that merely to de 
cate retrenchment, was, in effect, to insult our plundered and 
mutilated Church, It would have been seen, that, in ages past, 
the work of retrenchment had been already carried on in a spirit of 
havoc, which has positively beggared more than one half of our 
parochial clergy; and that, so far as human discernment can pene- 
trate, nothing but the support and benediction of heaven could 
have preserved to the Established Church the hold which it 
actually retains upon the confidence and veneration of the people. 
But to return to the subject from which, for a moment, we have 
been wandering. The project of Cranmer for the establishment 
of provincial schools of theology, having been strangled by the 
gripe of secular avarice and of papal craft, nothing has been left to 
us but our two Universities, Now, by a process which it is neede 
less to trace, these foundations have become a sort of gymnasia 
for the exercise and developement of the human faculties in general, 
rather than schools for the acquisition of professional knowledge, 
Persons who are destined for the professions of law, or medicine, 
or divinity, go thither, not principally for the purpose of imbibing 
the elements of those sciences respectively, but rather with a view 
to the general discipline of their mental capacities, When this 
sort of preparation is completed, the lawyer goes to the office of 
a special pleader, and frequents the inns of court. The medical 
or surgical pupil walks the hospitals, and attends the usual course 
of lectures. And in this manner they each of them gradually 
win their way, as they best can, into the confidence of the public, 
With the youth who is destined for the Church, the case 1s alto- 
gether different, Having proceeded to his first degree in arts, he 
devotes a certain interval to the attainment of theological know- 
ledge ; and with the acquisitions thus made, in addition to what 
may have been picked up at the collegiate or academic lectures, 
he procures a title, and becomes a candidate for ordination—in 
general without any other earthly prospect, but that of a curacy 
before him, And it is in the exercise of his office as a curate, 
that he has, actually, the most important departmentsof ministerial 
duty to learn. His curaey is to him nearly what the student's 
box at Westminster and Guildhall is to the young lawyer, or 
what the hospital is to the pupil in surgery or medicine: with 
this manifest disadvantage, however, that, compared with the 
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lawyer or the surgeon, the youthful divine is almost a self-taught 
man. He is left, without a helper or a director, to accomplish him- 
self, somehow or other, for the duties of the desk, or the pulpit, 
or the chamber of sickness and of death. We are here speaking 
of those cases, by far the most numerous, in which the first step 
from the bachelor’s degree is into the labours of a parish. ‘The 
instances, comparatively rare, in which the fellow of a college 
migrates, at a mature, or perhaps advanced period of life, from 
his cloister to his parsonage, exhibit a still less satisfactory 
prospect of usefulness. For, in cases of this description, theolo- 
gical study has probably been long suspended,—self-indulgent 
habits have been almost inevitably formed,—and little can be 
reasonably anticipated but a drowsy and lifeless routine of de- 
corous regularity. 

All this, upon the face of it, appears deplorable enough. And 
how then, it may fairly be asked, are we to account for the vast 
aggregate of serviceable accomplishment and energy, which, after 
all, in spite of these seemingly fatal disadvantages, is actually found 
to distinguish the clergy of the present day? And in reply to this 
question we hardly know what to say; for the power required 
seems to spring up, a man knoweth not how. In part, however, 
we may ascribe it to that peculiarity in our system, which, by 
many, is regarded as its most intolerable abuse; we mean, the 
discharge of so considerable a portion of clerical duty by young 
and unbeneficed men. Without stopping to consider whether this 
practice be, in itself, defensible or not, it cannot well be denied 
that a very considerable amount of good has, in fact, been fortu- 
nately elicited from it. For youth is the season of activity and 
enterprise, and frequently of fervent zeal and cordial affection for 
the service of God. And if, under the existing system of patron- 
age, this junior class of ministers were to be swept away, it is 
difficult to detail, or even to imagine, the mischiefs which might 
follow. We then might see the double curse of ignorance and of 
apathy inflicted on the church : for then would there be no minis- 
ter ordained, until there were a vacant benefice ready for his re- 
ception; and the consequence would be, that men would delay 
their entrance into the sacred profession until a permanent station 
and provision should be open to them. In other words, the mi- 
nistry of the Gospel would be no longer taken up at an early pe- 
riod of life, when the heart is fresh, and the feelings unhackneyed, 
and when the faculties have as yet lost none of their elastic 
power. It would, in a vast multitude of cases, fall into the hands 
of men considerably advanced in years, and lamentably deficient 
in all the principles, and all the attainments appropriate to the 
sacred profession: whereas, at present, the imperfect qualification 
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of our youthful curates is powerfully corrected by that ardent 
devotion to the ministry which is frequently found among them, and 
which so often and so rapidly supplies, in a very material degree, 
the defects of their academic training for the sacred office. An- 
other remedial cause is the vast apparatus of help, which is pro- 
vided for our commencing divines, by the press. We have Ele- 
ments of ‘Theology, and Introductions to the study of Divinity, 
and numberless other compilations, which, to say the very least, 
are sufficient to rescue the junior members of the clergy from the 
charge of gross ignorance,—and, if their diligence and zeal be ex- 
emplary, to furnish them with a very respectable measure of ac- 
complishment within a reasonable time. And when afterwards 
the course of parochial labour and duty is once entered upon, 
there are various other works at hand, of no formidable dimensions, 
which afford to the sincere inquirer a large store of information 
and suggestion towards the effective fulfilment of his ministry. And 
with all these appliances and means, it certainly does happen that 
the church is able, at this moment, to produce a greater number 
of competently learned and substantially useful ministers, than 
she has ever done since the period of the p Sasser 

We are clearly aware that many distinguished scholars and 
zealous men among us, are disposed to lament over the multipli- 
cation of those elementary treatises and convenient abridgments, 
which are now in such general use among the younger clergy. 
They complain that this is neither more nor less than to attempt 
the preparation of a royal road to ‘Theology; and that all these 
schemes of Divinity made easy, tend only to break down the solid 
and massive Biblical scholarship which was once the pride of Eng- 
land; and to substitute, for the giants of the former days, a feeble, 
dwarfish, degenerate race of workmen, unfit to handle the pon- 
derous axe and hammer which were wielded by our spiritual fore- 
fathers, when labouring to build up the Church of God, We 
must confess that we cannot altogether sympathize with the feel- 
ings and the apprehensions in which these dismal bodements 
originate. Undoubtedly, we should very much prefer to see a 
constant and unfailing supply of men mighty in the Scriptures, and 
in all the learning which bears upon the Scriptures; of men who 
should disdain to content themselves with compendium or com- 
pilation; and who should be satisfied with nothing short of a 
profound and original course of Biblical study. But the worst of 
it is, that this, under any system of clerical education, 1s mani- 
festly an impossible state of things; and that, in the actual condi- 
tion of clerical education, no considerable approximation to such a 
state of things can ever be achieved. ‘Time, money, books, oppor- 
tunities,—all are wanting to the greater number of those individuals 
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who are perpetually rushing in, to fill the vacancies in the host of 
our twelve or fourteen thousand clergymen, in every successive 
generation. We contend, therefore, that, instead of discouraging 
our aspirant divines, by pouring contempt on their comparatively 
superficial acquirement, it rather is our wisdom thankfully to 
avail ourselves of the multiplied aids which intelligent and pious 
writers are constantly pouring in, to rescue the younger clergy 
from despairing and helpless ignorance. In saying this, however, 
we are anxious not to be understood as maintaining that all is as 
it should be. On the contrary, we are potently convinced that 
there is ample room for great and essential improvement; and un- 
der the influence of this persuasion we are fully disposed to receive 
with attention and gratitude the suggestions of able and devoted 
men—such as the author of the Treatise now before us. 

By him, a strong and urgent appeal is made to the Universities 
of our land: but, in truth, we greatly doubt whether the Univer- 
sities will ever be found to make a lively response to this appeal ; 
for, even in the estimate of many wise and pious men, the Uni- 
versities are now doing for the mind of our youth, if not exactly, 
yet very nearly, that very thing, which, under all the existing cir- 
cumstances of society among us, is most urgently demanded. We 
believe that it is the judgment of many of those to whom the Uni- 
versities are best known, and who combine with this knowledge a 
cordial anxiety for the honor and the usefulness of our church, 
that those venerable foundations have, on the whole, chosen the 
better part, in confining themselves principally to the general 
training and accomplishment of the youthful intellect, and in pre- 
paring it for an effective application of its powers to any one 
among the various professions, to which it may, in after life, be 
dedicated. Besides, it must be remembered, that in the whole 
realm of England the Universities are but two; and itis a very 
questionable matter, indeed, whether these two great bodies would 
not be undertaking more than they could well perform if they 
were to convert their colleges into professional schools. Mr. 
Raikes observes that, “ while all due acknowledgment is offered 
to the ardour with which secular learning is prosecuted, and for 
the splendid bounty with which exemplary attainments are re- 
warded by them, they must be implored to compare the encou- 
ragement and assistance offered to the student of science, and 
that which is extended to him who is occupied with the study of 
divinity.” Now this is a remonstrance which at first sounds 
“ trumpet-tongued ” in the ear of those whose hearts are fixed 
upon the advancement of divine truth. A moment's reflection, ° 
however, will possibly be found somewhat to mitigate the severity 
of its intonation; for, it must not be forgotten that, if secular 
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learmng be splendidly encouraged, it is, for the most part, encous 
raged, not as an end, but rather as means to an end most compres 
hensive and most important, It is encouraged with a view to the ex- 
pansion and invigoration of the faculties. tis further encouraged 
for the purpose of enriching the pupil with a certain measure of 
those mental accomplishments, the absence of which is counted al-« 
most disgraceful in these days of restless and discursive activity. 
And surely it cannot be desirable or even safe, that the clergy should 
appear to halt far behind the rest of the community in the race of 
literature, and so expose themselves to the imputation of belonging 
to an ancient and obsolete system, the fashion of which is rapidly 
passing away. We hold it to be a matter of the utmost moment 
that the ministers of Christ should have their precious offerin 
and costly treasures,—their gold, and their frankincense, and their 
myrrh,—to present unto their Saviour and their king; and that 
they should be placed in a condition to satisfy the world, that 
science and erudition never show so gloriously, as when they were 
consecrated to the service of God, and laid down humbly at the 
foot of the Cross, 

Besides, it may be very gravely doubted, whether the spirit of 
Theological Education would not be dangerously violated by a 
scheme, which should prodigally apply the excitements of literary 
emulation to the study of Divinity. A system like this might, ins 
deed, produce a more ample supply of mere theological scholar- 
ship. But there is some reason to apprehend that it might, even- 
tually, lower the tone of religious principle and affection among 
the aspirants to the ministry; and desecrate, in a certain degree, 
the pursuit of Christian Theology, by the introduction of ambiti- 
ous motives, which are not always much in harmony with the 
Christian temper. ‘The best approximation to a beneficial system, 
in our humble opinion, has been made by the University of Ox- 
ford; for, there, the study. of Divinity.is not rewarded by academic 
distinction; but a certain amount of theological attainment is 
made a preliminary qualification, without which no one, whether 
destined for the Church, or not, is allowed to become a candidate 
for the literary honors of a Degree in Arts. | 

But then, if no material alteration is to be expected in the sys« 
tem of our Universities, what, it may be asked, is to be done? 
Are things to remain in their present unsatisfactory condition? 
Is nothing to be attempted, by the church of England, towards the 
establishment of an effective system of strictly clerical education? 
The Dissenters, we find, though they have no Universities, have 
still their theological seminaries, for the preparation of their mi- 
nisters. Is the national religious establishment, then, to rest content 
without the possession of a similar advantage? To these grave 
questions we have to reply, in the first place, that our thoughts 
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are constantly reverting to the noble scheme of Cranmer, which 
would have made every cathedral city in the realm a seminary 
for the training of those who are destined for the church. That 
the scheme is not altogether impracticable, is shown by the illus- 
trious example of Durham. And although the wealth of other » 
chapters may not be sufficient to enable them speedily to follow 
that example, we.know not why we should despair of seeing the 
same design eventually adopted by those Chapters which are the 
best endowed. If there were only five or six such seminaries 
established in the kingdom, it would be a mighty. and a glorious 
resource. In that case, those of our young men who propose to 
enter on the ministry, might migrate from the Universities after 
their first degree, or even before it, to one of those provincial in- 
stitutions ; there to crown their literary attainments with the acqui- 
sition of that knowledge which is more immediately appropriate 
to the sacred calling. Or, should their circumstances render it 
more convenient, they might be admitted at once to one of those 
seminaries, and thus pursue their literary and their theological 
course, in combination with each other. pH the mean time, how- 
ever, can nothing be effected by our Universities, without an alarm- 
ing sacrifice of the principles by which they have hitherto been 
guided? And to this question our answer is, that much undoubt- 
edly might be done by them, without any essential change in their 
character, as places devoted to the general exercise and develope- 
ment of the human capacities. If our Prelates could agree among 
themselves upon a plan for gradually raising the standard of 
qualification for holy orders, and were to ae their scheme, 
there is great reason to hope that the Universities would like- 
wise gradually accommodate their system to the proposed ad- 
vancement of the scale of clerical proficiency and knowledge. 
Much in fact has actually been done by Oxford: and still more 
might be done, and probably would be done, were the whole 
Bench of Bishops to unite in accumulating the necessary im- 
pulse. With regard to Cambridge, the matter is more doubt- 
ful. Without assuming the language of accusation, we may be 
allowed to state the fact, that the spirit of mere secular accom- 
plishment appears, by some means or other, to have got much 
more complete possession of that University, than of her sister. 
It must be confessed that mathematical and physical science are 
there pursued to an extent very far beyond that which is re- 
quired for the purpose of giving strength, activity, and perseve- 
rance to the youthful understanding. Her candidates for honours 
have, in some instances, been known to sacrifice not only the 
health of their bodies, but the soundness and equilibrium of their 
minds, to the intensity of their application to the profounder 
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mysteries of analysis. Yes,—to speak plainly—young men have 
actually gone mad, in their preparation for the senate house; not 
permanently mad, perhaps, but mad enough to make a consider- 
able interval of repose and careful treatment needful for the resto- 
ration of their deranged and overlaboured faculties, Even a few 
instances of this kind are sufficient to indicate the perilous excesses 
of the present system. And, after all, the result of this almost 
idolatrous devotion to science has, on the whole, been suffici- 
ently humiliating. For it will scarcely be contended that it has 
secured for this country any commanding supremacy in the em- 
pire of philosophy. So that there may be some grounds for the 
apprehensions expressed by Mr. Raikes, that “ there is reason 
to fear that the neglect of our Maker’s claims may have withheld 
that blessing which alone gives efficiency to human exertions.” 
We are willing, however, to hope that even in the very fortress 
and citadel of physical science, the claims of the Queen of 
Sciences may, at length, obtain a more patient and reverential 
hearing; and that religious education may be allowed to form a 
more substantial and integral part, than it does at present, of the 
sound learning which is cultivated there. At least we should be 
ready to entertain this hope, were it not for certain recent and 
formidable indications which would seem to speak of despair. 
For, truly, if that Pestis et Ira Detim, “ the Spirit of the Age,” 
should be permitted to come up, and to haunt our academic 
shades, and to bring with it all the various forms of belief and un- 
belief, and to invest them with academic honor, and influence, 
and power,—why then, it is to be feared that the cry, “‘ Let us de- 
part hence,” may soon be heard amid the cloisters of our venerated 
retreats of learning. And then will it be altogether a vain thing to 
look to them, for the due preparation of the men who are to mi- 
nister at our altars. We trust, however, that with the blessing of 
God, another spirit is arising in the land, before which the “ Spirit 
of the Age” will vanish like a-guilty thing; and that the walls 
which our fathers have raised up, and the groves which they have 
planted, may yet escape the desecration that now seems to be 
hanging over them. | 7 
It would be to no purpose to present our readers with an 
analysis of the little volume now before us. It is too brief to 
admit of abridgment. ‘Thus much, however, we may say of it, 
that,—whether or not it be successful in awakening the hearts of 
men to the necessity for improvement in our scheme of clerical 
education,—no student in divinity, and no youthful minister can 
peruse it wi hout signal advantage, in the prosecution of his stu- 
dies, and in the acquirement of those habits which may render 
his labour fruitful. The work may be numbered among those 
helps to which we have before alluded, as furnished in profusion 
NO, XXXIL—OCcT, 1894. BB 
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by the press to supply the existing deficiencies of regular prepa- 
ration for the Church. We must content ourselves with one or 
two desultory remarks. Among the requisites for the profession 
of a clergyman, the author enumerates oratory, or the power of 
expressing opinions with facility and distinctness. He dwells. on 
the assiduous labour with which this great accomplishment was 
cultivated in classic times; he adverts to the incessant practice 
of declamation, which is spoken of by Cicero and. by. Pliny, as 
forming part of their domestic habits; he insists on the vast in- 
fluence which is exercised by the power of public speaking im 
popular assemblies ; and he expresses a wish that something of 
an oratorical course should be instituted for our clerical students. 
We should very gladly see any system adopted which might aug- 
ment the command of our clergy over the attention of their people. 
Nevertheless, we greatly doubt whether there is any probability 
of this desirable consummation. We fear that eloquence is not 
indigenous to our soil. With us it is a sort of exotic. Something 
may be done for it by careful and very artificial culture; but 
there is not, we apprehend, in these northern parts, a national 
aptitude for it. We want the ardour, the vivacity, the flexibility 
of mind, which is required for the perfection of this quality. We 
are not, indeed, without our great orators, and our great preachers; 
but still, with us, the faculty of utterance in public must, gene- 
rally speaking, be acquired rather against nature, than with the 
aid and concurrence of nature. We, accordingly, much: question 
whether such a thing as a school of oratory could take root in 
this country ; we might almost say, in this climate. It is a thou- 
sand to one that it would be fairly — down, before it could 
get any hold of the public mind. We may be mistaken; but 
such are our honest apprehensions. ‘The Dissenters, it is true, 
have their schools of declamation; they form, in fact, a part of 
their regular system of preparatory discipline; and some able 
speakers this system may occasionally produce. But the general 
success of the system, as exemplified among the Dissenters, we 
think, is scarcely such as to furnish any powerful recommendation 
to the adoption of it by the Church of England. At all events, the 
a is one which would be attended with most formidable 
difficulties. In the first place, where are competent teachers to be 
found? At present, we know literally nothing of oratory as an art. 
What eloquence there is among us, is principally a gift, accorded 
by nature to the individuals who possess it. How they got it, they 
would probably be unable to tell; and, of course, they would be 
utterly at aloss to communicate the secret to others. For ourselves, 
in spite of a well-known proverbial maxim to the contrary, we are 
strongly disposed to believe, that a great orator is, in all countries, 
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nearly as much the work of nature as a great poet. And if, in 
this respect, nature has been less bountiful to us, than to people 
of a warmer and more impassioned temperament, it is but a hope- 
less thing to attempt the production of a regular supply of ten 
thousand effective public speakers in every passing generation, 
And for this reason, among others, it is, that we should regret 
the general substitution of extemporaneous for written sermons, 
In the hope of getting rid of the dulness, and the drowsiness, 
and the monotony of recitation, we might soon find that we had 
involved ourselves in the more pernicious evils of vagueness, and 
confusion, and endless repetition ; not to mention the danger of 
much false pathos, and much unhealthy excitement. Neverthes 
less, we would not be understood to speak as if we were desirous 
of repressing the activity and zeal of those who may be anxious 
to set on foot any practicable measures for improving the gift of 
utterance among our clergy. And even should it be found a des- 
perate undertaking to qualify them for speaking with effect, without 
dependence on a manuscript, probably something might be done 
to enable them to give life, and energy, and spirit, to their recitae 
tion from the manuscript. A sermon, we doubt not, may be so re- 
cited as to have much of the effect of a spoken address. And no 
pains would be too great to diffuse so desirable an accomplish- 
ment as this among the great body of our preachers, 

We are sometimes told, that the language of eloquence is, in 
fact, the language of nature, and of truth; and that where the 
grand and awful realities of the Gospel are deeply felt, no serious 
difficulty could be found to impede the ready communication of 
the preacher’s impression to his congregation. All this sounds 
very plausible, and very satisfactory; but we are persuaded that 
expectations of this sort would prove delusive, with reference 
to the pulpit. Sudden and violent emotions, indeed, will often 
loose the stammering tongue, and brace up the most unsteady 
nerves ; but it is idle to imagine, that the depth of the preacher's 
convictions alone will furnish him with the needful excitement 
on a stated day in every week, and at stated hours on each day, 
If the faculty of utterance, and the power of self-possession, be 
not personal and habitual endowments, nothing short of a perpe- 
tual series of miracles could convert the slow, and perhaps, timid 
man, into an impressive orator, Sunday after Sunday throughout 
the year, And, fortunately for our Church, there is no such urgent 
necessity for this splendid and captivating quality, Our religious 
services are so framed as, themselves,to preach the Gospel ; and to 
preach it so solemnly and eloquently, as utterly to deprive of all 
excuse those whimsical and fastidious persons, who are perpetually 
complaining that the Gospel is - preached in our churches, And 
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we hold, that the ministry of the plainest and homeliest preacher 
might be rendered signally useful, by incessantly pointing out to 
his people the blessings and the treasures of that invaluable Li- 


turgy, which is too frequently set at nought by itching ears, and 
by restless and impatient hearts. 


Mr. Raikes, we are confident, will forgive us, if we also venture 
to express considerable doubt relative to one of his remarks on 
the composition of a sermon. He insists, very properly, on the 
value of an application of the subject to the persons assembled : 
but, he adds, that “ a sermon without an application, is like a 
letter without an address. It may be good, useful, and instructive ; 
but it seems to belong to no one ; and no one, therefore, takes it 
to himself, or is profited by it.” This, we are aware, is no new 
observation. We have repeatedly met with it before. But it has 
always appeared to us to contain a very exaggerated statement of 
the truth. A letter without an address! Why, the congregation 
are met for the express purpose of hearing the /e(/er ; they know 
that the /etler has been composed with a direct view to their in- 
struction and their profit; they know that it bedongs to every one 
of them without exception. We should rather say, therefore, 
that it has a resemblance to letters patent, which are issued for the 
information of all whom they may concern; and it is scarcely pos- 
sible for any person present in the congregation to be ignorant that, 
among those concerned, he must, himself, inevitably be one. We 
aré not, indeed, contending that a sermon is not so much the worse 
for being left without an application ; and we are distinctly aware 
that, among the various excellencies of preaching, none is more 
conspicuous than the art of so pointing the application, that every 
individual of the assembly shall feel as if the preacher had been 
searching his conscience in particular, But we are likewise per- 
suaded that this is an art, the attainment of which is, of all others, 
the most difficult and the most rare. It is an art which implies a 
profound knowledge of human nature, and a singular command 
over all the resources of brief, pointed, and energetic expression, 
A man, who with many hundreds before him, can find his way to the 
heart of almost every one of the number, and seem, as it were, to 
single him out from the crowd,—is in possession of powers which 
are vouchsafed to very few indeed among the sons of men. And if 
all sermons are utterly profit/ess, which exhibit no such mastery, it is 
awful to think how many of our churches may be constantly echoing 
to the sounding brass, and the tinkling symbal. Again, however, 
let us not be mistaken ; the perfection in question 1s undoubtedly 
one which should be sought by every preacher with unwearied 
labour, and, above all, with instant prayer. But still, we see no 
wisdom in aggravated representations of the mischief to be ap- 
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prehended from a deficiency in this particular. Their tendency may 
be to depress and discourage many conscientious, but not very 
skilful, preachers ; and their tendency must be to satisfy many an 
indolent hearer that his minister is in fault, when the chief blame 
righteously belongs to his own dulness and inattention. 

We cannot close our remarks on this interesting volume without 
expressing our cordial approbation of the scheme of Biblical 
study recommended by the writer in bis fourth chapter. ‘There 
are three methods of studying Divinity: according to the first of 
these, the sacred volume is to be opened just as if it contained a 
science wholly new to the inquirer, and in which he is to proceed, 
from the simplest elements regularly on to the deepest mysteries ; 
the second method is, to take the Confession of some particular 
church, and to resort to Scripture chiefly as supplying the con- 
firmation and illustration of the doctrines laid down in such Con- 
fession; the third method is that which takes the Bible itself for 
its directory. Of these methods, the first is scarcely practicable. 
In a Christian country, no understanding which is informed about 
any thing, can be without some information, and some preposses- 
sion, relative to the subject of religion, A state of philosophical 
indifference on that subject is a pure fiction. The study has been, 
though unconsciously, commenced at the earliest period of child- 
hood ; and, as Mr. Raikes very justly observes, men would only 
deceive themselves if they imagined it possible for them to com- 
mence the prosecution of theology with minds which should com- 
bine the maturity of reason with the simplicity of childhood. 
Besides, human life is, generally speaking, too short for so vast 
and comprehensive a scheme of scientific inquiry: at all events, 
such a method is wholly incompatible with the engagements of a 
laborious parochial minister. The second plan 1s open to ob- 
jections almost equally formidable ; of which objections, perhaps, 
the most fatal is this,—that the scheme of Divinity which results 
from it, is too apt to resemble a canal, hewn out by mortal art 
and toil, rather than a mighty river which is the work of God. 
The last of these plans is, therefore, the most hopeful one. It 
follows the majestic stream of Revelation throughout all its mag- 
nificent and graceful windings, as it sweeps onward towards the 
ocean of God’s unfathomable counsels, 

“ Let the student of Divinity, then, begin with his Bible, and use that 
at least as the syllabus of his course, and he will have no want of system 
to complain of. ; He will there have the scheme of redemption sketched 
before him, not by the hand of man, but by the Spirit of Truth. Let 
him be content likewise to take what he finds there, as i ts, and as he 
finds it, and not yield to the prurient curiosity which tempts him to pry 
into that which God has hidden from it. Let bim leave the Eternity 
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which es, and the eternity which is to follow, in the obscurity 
which belongs to it, nor wish to be wise above what is written. The 
Message of Reconciliation may be urged with as much effect; the 
blessedness of a godly life may be inculcated as forcibly, as if he were 
able to lift up the seals of God’s decrees, or to describe with the facul- 
ties of an eye-witness the things which God hath prepared for them that 
love him.” —p. 75, 76. 


There are some few particulars in which we find ourselves un- 
able perfectly to agree with the author of this book. For in- 
stance, he complains of “those great and learned men, known 
under the name of the Latitudinarian Divines, and who, to the in- 
jury of the church, quitted the high vantage-ground of Scripture, 
and came down to combat on the ground which their adversaries 
themselves had chosen ;”-—a sort of proceeding which surely 1s some- 
times inevitable ; unless the adversary is to be left to the unmo- 
lested occupation of his own ground, and there to clap his wings 
and crow like chanticleer, as if the cravens dated not to approach 
him. Again, we cannot altogether assent to his unqualified ap- 
probation of Milner’s Church History, But these are subor- 
dinate matters, and do not substantially impair the value of the 
work ; which we recommend to the attentive perusal of all young 
clergymen, and, moreover, of all others who are fervently inte- 
rested for the honor and efficacy of the clerical profession, 


Art. V.— Belgium and Western Germany in 1833; including 
Visits to Baden- Baden, Wiesbaden, Cassel, Hanover, the Harz 
Mountains, &c. &c. By Mrs. Trollope, author of “ Domestic 
Manners of the Americans.” 2 vols. 12mo. London: Murray. 


Mrs. Tro.tope has been outrageously abused in certain quar- 
ters for speaking the Truth somewhat plainly concerning America. 
Nevertheless, as we think her both a very penetrating and a very 
agreeable writer, we sincerely rejoice that she has not been dis- 
couraged by the yell of ‘Transatlantic Criticism, reverberated in 
some Instances from our own shores, We are pleased, moreover, 
that she has now committed to the Press her Notes concerning a 
people, who, in proportion as their Domestic Manners are more 
civilized and more attractive than those found in the United 
States, are on that account more likely than the natives of the 
latter Country to be satisfied with a faithful representation of them. 

In the beginning of June, 1853, Mrs. Trollope, accompanied 
by her son and Mr. Hervieu, proceeded to Ostend in a Steam- 
boat, which, by way of propitiation for past offences, is pro- 
nounced to have been lameutably inferior in all its equipments to 
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‘any of the unnumbered similar conveyances abounding in every 
part of the United States. An accident prolonged the stay of the 
travellers at Ostend to ten days, which do not appear to have 

assed heavily. ‘The Church of the town, and the gardens of the 

ighly-cultivated neighbourhood, afforded sources of amusement}; 
and Mrs. ‘Trollope saw, among other Lions, M. Paret, the master 
of a village Inn, who must be well known to many of our readers 
as the skilful Naturalist by whom was prepared the skeleton of 
the Whale exhibited a few years since if the (now levelled) Royal 
Mews. She was also gratified with the proverbial cleanliness of 
a Flemish Farm-house, notwithstanding the dairy-maid skimmed 
cream with her fingers; for which operation, an excuse is provided 
by an assurance that the Nymph was Ruben’s-like and pododax- 
tuaos, Her mistress exhibited a pair of holiday stays, devoted 
only to solemn occasions. They weighed several pounds, were 
furnished on both sides with huge iron bars, inclosed ribs of steel, 
and about half way down were provided with a solid roll of stuff- 
ing nearly surrounding the waist, and intended to assist the sus- 
pension of the petticoats; differing, as we imagine, in nothing but 
size from our vernacular * Bust/e.” 

At Bruges 16,000 of the inhabitants, very nearly a moiety of 
the whole population, receive aid from public charities, yet dis- 
tress never meets the stranger’s eye. Among ourselves, on the 
contrary, wherever Poor Rates are most burdensome, Poverty is 
sure to be most apparent. At Antwerp all applications for a view 
of the Citadel were eluded; why, we are unable to determine. 
Brussels, notwithstanding its great deterioration in consequence of 
the Revolutionary changes, and its abandonment by many families 
both native and foreign, is represented to be still a most delightful 
residence. In the Chamber, the Debates resembled those which 
used to occur in an [rish House of Commons; and frequently 
terminated in a hostile meeting. Even during Mrs. Trollope's 
short stay, M. Gendebien, a popular orator, was thus called to 
account for one of his speeches by M. Rogier, the Minister of 
the Interior. The reputation of the former as a good shot stood _ 
so high, that the seconds placed the combatants at the unusual 
distance of thirty-six paces ; nevertheless, the opposition Deputy 
wounded his official antagonist in the mouth ; because, as Prince 
Auguste d’Aremberg not unaptly explained the transaction after- 
wards, “ he wanted to stop his tongue.” After a fatal rencontre, 
no other course seems pursued but that of going out of town (as 
it is called) for a few days, and this rustication ordimarily takes 
ne on the morning appointed for the Funeral of the fallen 

uellist. 

Mrs. Trollope carried with her to the Field of Waterloo a 
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readiness to believe, and therefore to be gratified, which is far 
more pleasing than all the wiser scepticism which discredits every 
anecdote related on the scene of a great event. Croyez-moi 
[ Erreur a sa merite is a maxim in which there is not a little truth ; 
and although it has been proved a hundred times over that Napo- 
leon never gave the command, * Sauve qui peut !” we should feel 
it as little less than criminal to impugn the veracity of the guide 
who points to the spot on which it is said that the imaginary words 
were uttered. We do not reject the account of a visit paid by 
that extraordinary man to the Tomb of Charlemagne at the 
Cathedral at Aix-la-Chapelle. ‘The vault under the centre of the 
dome is covered by a huge stone inscribed Caroto Macno. 


“ The sacristan, who went over the church with us, told me that he 
had accompanied Napoleon and Josephine into every part of the build- 
ing: they were followed, he said, by a numerous cortége of the staff. 
When Napoleon read these words, he retreated from the verge of the 
stone, rendered sacred by such an inscription, and having remained for 
a moment to gaze upon it, walked slowly round, without placing his 
foot within its limits, but with his eyes still fixed on the venerated name. 

“* Tl y avait quelque-chuse de bien frappant dans son regard,’ said 
the man, ‘ mais aussi quelque-chose de bien drole dans linsouciance avec 
laquelle ses officiers suivaient ses pas, en évitant de toucher la pierre ; 


mais pourtant, sans avoir l’'air de partager du tout son sentiment.’ — 
vol. i. p- 12) 


Another anecdote of Napoleon, which we do not perceive any 
reason for doubting, is not a little striking. 


“One of the ladies, to whom I had the pleasure of being presented 
during my short stay at Ems, was the Countess d’H . The father 
of this lady was one of the many conspirators against the life of Napo- 
leon ; he was arrested, and condemned to death. Before the day fixed 
for his execution, his wife, a bigh-born German lady, obtained admit- 
tance to the Emperor, and besought ber husband's pardon, in that tone 
of deep and true feeling which generally finds an answering chord to 
vibrate with it in the hearts of others. Napoleon was vexed—distressed 
—doubting—and deeply touched. The trembling wife stood before 
him, waiting a double doom. ‘ Madame,’ he said at length, ‘ while 
such proof as I have here, (drawing a paper from a bundle that lay on 
his table,) while such proof as I have here exists, I cannot pardon your 
husband.’ As he spoke he placed in her hand a paper, in which the 
crime was too surely acknowledged, under the signature of the accused. 
She clasped the scroll firmly, and fixing her eyes on those of Napoleon, 
read something, even as he turned them from her, which gave her 
strength to rush towards the hearth; and, in an instant, the record had 
blazed and perished. The happy, but trembling woman, once more 
sought the eyes of the Emperor, but in vain; one hand hid them from 
her view, and the other waved her from him. ‘The sentence against ber 
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husband was revised ; and proof of his guilt being imperfect, the doom 
of death was changed to that of banishment.”—vol. ii. pp. 133, 134. 


In the Market-place of Coblentz stands a Monument erected 
by order of the Conqueror while on his route to Russia, which 
bears the following Inscription :— Anno 1812. Mémorable par 
la Campagne contre les Russes, sous le Préfecture de Jules 
Douzan;” to which vaunt the following quiet addition has been 
subjoined: “* Vu, et approuvé par nous, Commandant Russe de 
la Ville de Coblentz, le \"* Janvier, 1814.” No more speaking 
commentary on the instability of human greatness could be 
offered ; and it answers its purpose far more effectually, and in a 
more dignified spirit, than any petty and ignoble defacement of 
initials or dislodgment of Statues. 

The Theatre at Frankfort seems to be admirably conducted; 
the acting is excellent; the house is so justly proportioned that 
no expression of the features nor intonation of the voice is lost; 
and the duration of the performance is confined within the limits 
of fatigue. Indecorum is so carefully banished that Ladies may 
attend with the most entire confidence; and the entertainment 
closes sufficiently early to allow of the assemblage of evening par- 
ties after the play or opera. This, no donbt, is realizing the 
beau ideal of a Theatre; but while we agree with Mrs, Trollope 
that such an establishment “ adds a great intellectual pleasure to 
life,” we cannot but fear that it is only to be obtained 1n a city of 
limited population ; and that it is hopeless ever to look for similar 
rational enjoyment in so huge a labyrinth as London. 


“ How delightful it is to come away from such an entertainment as 
this with the spirits perfectly fresh and unwearied! Instead of dragging 
to bed, with the head aching, the heart asleep, and the imagination 
utterly extinguished, we leave the theatres of Germany exactly in a 
state to feel, or fancy, ourselves above all mortal cares and discomforts ; 
and I think the evening parties which succeed them must see the very 
best of our social faculties in activity.""—vol. i, p. 235. 


The following passages will be read with deserved interest: 


‘‘ Before leaving Francfort, I took the liberty of requesting ission 
to wait upon her Royal Highness the Landgravine of Hesse Hombourg, 
which was most kindly granted. Her Highness’s beautiful residence is 
about two hours’ drive from the city; and, even if it had not the inte- 
rest of being the abode of a princess of England, it well deserves to be 
visited. 

“The town of Francfort is situated on a plain, the extent of which, 
at least in the direction of Hombourg, almost marks its territory; for, 
after passing by one of the old towers, which stand like sentinels round 
its limits, the country gradually rises; and the town of Hombourg is 
situated on a beautiful elevation, which seems to rise on purpose to look 
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- out upon the noble line of the Taunus hills, and down upon the lovely 


valley which stretches towards them. | 

* ‘The residence of our amiable princess is just what a loyal English 
subject would wish to see it;—noble in style and dimension, beautiful 
as to its site and the country which surrounds it, and adorned throughout 
with that exquisite finish of perfect comfort which perhaps only an 
English princess would require, and which certainly no other could so 
well succeed in bringing about her. 

“ The princess had returned only a few days before from Hanover, 
and spoke with great enthusiasm of the beauty of the scenery through 
which she had travelled. ‘ I can never forget Windsor and Richmond,’ 
said her Royal Highness, ‘ but Germany is a glorious country!’ With 
the condescending good humour for which she has always been distin- 
guished, she herself led us through the noble suite of rooms that look 
towards the richly-wooded ridge of the Taunus hills, or mountains, as 
we should certainly call them in England. The view from these rooms 
is superb. 

“ The road leading to the castle, though very steep, had not prepared 
me for the bold declivity on the other side, over which this range of 
apartments looks. The gardens of the palace lie at its feet, and the 
whole scene is one of great beauty and magnificence. It was with true 
English spirit that her Royal * Reva showed us her noble library. 
* I brought tliese volumes from England with me,’ she said; adding, 
with a smile, ‘ 1 am proud of my library,—and she might well be so, 
for not only does it contain a very large and excellent collection of books, 
but every thing in the room announces it to be the favourite retreat of a 
person of literary habits and refined taste, It is the only room that I 
saw in Germany at all in the same style. There are many in which 
books are sm. in abundance, but I saw none so calculated for the ele- 
gant indulgence of literary leisure. Yet it appeared that all the hours 
of reading were not spent here, for I think there was scarcely one of the 
apartments, in the fine suite which we saw, that had not books in it by 
some contrivance or other. Sometimes there was an elegant little table 
with a row of volumes forming the back of it—sometimes a small port- 
able case, just large enough to contain a set of miniature favourites ; and 
in one room, filled with all kinds of pretty things, the whole space below 
the hangings is lined with a wainscoting of books. 

“‘ In many of the rooms are portraits, some of them very fine ones, of 
the royal family of England. I stopped before one of George the Third, 
being struck by the powerful likéness : ‘ You know that portrait?’ said 
the princess, ‘ it is my father—it is quite perfect.’ "—vol. i. pp. 253— 
256. 

We should willingly linger awhile among the ruins of Heidel- 
berg, which Mrs. ‘Trollope has described with much good taste; 
but we must hurry on to Baden-Baden, in which the visit to the 
Castle unquestionably forms the master-piece of these volumes. 
The enchanting scenery in the neighbourhood of this “ Prince of 
W atering-Places” exceeded even the high-wrought expectation 
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with which it was approached ; and the agrémens of the town 
itself, especially those arising from Chabert’s splendid establish+ 
ment, aré quite enough to justify the avidity with which it is 
visited. The single drawback (and its grievous deformity is 
justly and indignantly exposed by Mrs, Trollope) arises from the 
admission of gaming into the ordinary course of public amuse- 
ment. The rouge-et-noir Table, which is frequented indiscrimi- 
nately by all the company in the place, by ladies as well as by 


gentlemen, is placed in a handsome room, formerly the Choir of 
a Jesuit Church. 


**T doubt if anything, less than the evidence of the senses, can enable 
any one fully to credit and comprehend the spectacle that a gaming table 
offers. I saw women distinguished by rank, elegant in person, modest, 
and even reserved in manner, sitting at the rouge-et-noir table with their 
rateaux and marking cards in their hands; the former to push forth their 
bets, and draw in their winnings; the latter to prick down the events of 
the game. I saw such at different hours through the whole of 4 


To name these is impossible; but I grieve to say that two Englis 
women were among them.” —vol. ii. p. 45. 


The most modern of the two Castles at Baden was founded im 
the eighteenth Century; it is still entire, is known as the Rest« 
dence, and has peculiar interest attached to it from its connection 
with a Body whose very name is redolent of Romance—the Secret 
Tribunal. The Judgment House in which this formidable Court 
pronounced its sentences, and the dungeons to which its victims 
were consigned, still exist in their original terrors; and it is to 
these that we shall now accompany Mrs. Trollope, with the 
“lively black-eyed Alsatian girl,” who officiated as her guide, 
The travellers, having descended a spiral stair-case in an outer 
flanking tower, passed through a large vaulted room sufficiently 
lighted by grated windows placed high in the wall. Two simi- 
lar chambers beyond, a third, m which are the remains of a 
Roman swimming bath, and a fourth still admitting daylight, are 
to be passed before the range of prisons themselves is entered. 
At this point the conductress 


“sought and found several candles, which she placed in our hands ; 
saying, that the — we were about to enter were such as to 
render it highly dangerous to run any risk of being without a light. 
She then unlocked a small door, and descending two steps, we entered a 
narrow passage, which terminated in a square vaulted room. The 
aspect of the passage, and still more the dismal horror of this vault, 
removed all fear that I should not find the dungeons terrible enough. 
It is quite impossible that stone walls can convey a feeling of more 
hopeless desolation. From this square room branched more than one 
opening ; but the utter darkness, and the irregularity of arrangement in 
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the horrid cells they led to, prevented our being able to conceive any 
very correct idea of their relative position. 

“On reaching the termination of one of these passages, we were stopped 
by a door of stone, a foot thick, hewn in one piece out of the granite 
rock. This door stood ajar, and our guide opened it by thrusting a 
thick stick that lay near into the aperture. She then asked Henry to 
assist her, and between them they contrived, by using the stick as a 
lever, to move the heavy mass sufficiently to enable us to pass it. ‘This 
is the first prison,’ said she ; and paused long enough to let us see its ' 
dismal horrors. Utterly dark, and totally without ventilation, it struck 
damp and cold both to body and soul. 

“« «This is the second,’ she continued, as she passed through another 
massive door of rock, constructed in the same manner as the former ; 
and again a dismal vault opened before us. In this manner she led us 
into ten distinct dungeons ; some of these are hewn out of the solid 
rock, as well as the passages which lead to them, and others are con- 
structed of immense blocks of stone. 

_ “ After passing through several passages, which I should be loath to 
travel without a guide, we reached a chamber of larger dimensions, the 
aspect and atmosphere of which might have chilled a lion’s heart; our 
guide paused as she passed the threshold, and said, ‘ Voici le chambre de 
la question.’ Many massive iron rings, fastened into the walls of this 
room, give indications, sufficiently intelligible, of the mode in which the 
questionings were wont to be carried on there: and so strongly did 
visions of the past rise up before me, that, with a strange clinging to 
horror which makes so puzzling a part of our nature, | remained gazing 
on these traces of vengeance and of woe, till our lively Alsatian declared 
she would wait no longer. 

** One of the openings, that led from this frightful room, terminated at 
a wall, along which another passage ran at right angles. Exactly at the 
corner where the turn was made, the footing of solid earth or rock, that 
we had hitherto trod, was changed for a flooring of planks, which, if not 
quite loose, were yet so yacpe as to leave considerable interstices be- 
tween them. She suffered us to pass over these, and when we entered 
the door-way, that stood at right angles, stopped, saying, ‘* Voila! this 
is the oubliette ;” and pointed, as she spoke, to the planks we had passed. 

“ * And what is the oubliette ?’ was the natural question ; though the 
untranslatable word had already conveyed the idea of eternal oblivion. 

‘I suspect that the dark-eyed damsel had studied her business with 
considerable tact ; and the tone in which she answered this question, 
was not so much the effect of emotion, as meant to be the cause of it. 

** «It is the fatal baiser de la vierge,’ she replied ; ‘ when a prisoner 
was sentenced to be forgotten, he was made to pass from the judgment- 
hall through this door: these planks then sunk beneath him, and he 
was heard of no more.’ 

“ The thrilling feeling, made up of horror and curiosity, which these 
words excited, induced us all to apply our candles to a dark space of half a 
foot wide which yawned between the wall and the boards covering the 
abyss. Henry threw himself across them : and thrust his candle down 
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to the extent of his arm—but all in vain; if darkness can indeed be 
called visible, he saw it, but nothing else. 7 

*« The girl smiled, as she watched his vain efforts. ‘ You are not the 
first I have seen,’ said she, ‘ who seemed as if they would gladly have 
torn those boards from under them, rather than not see the gulf below— 
but a little dog, they say, managed the matter better than any of you.’ | 

“* We eagerly inquired her meaning; and she told us a story, that I 
have since seen in print, of an accident that happened about thirty years 
ago. A gentleman, who came to see the dungeons, was followed by a 
favourite dog : the animal was small, and while sniffing about the aper- 
ture, contrived to squeeze himself through it, and fell with a fearful yell 
to the bottom. The gentleman, who was greatly attached to the little 
creature, had influence enough to obtain permission to seek for him. 
Workmen, carrying lights, were let down by ropes; and not only was 
the little dog restored alive to his master, but fragments of garments 
and of bones, and detached morsels of a wheel stuck full of knives, were 
found on the spot where he had fallen. 

“ After listening to this dark history of the pit, on whose verge we 
stood, we followed the narrator to an iron door of curious workmanship, 
which creaked most hideously upon its rusty hinges as she opened it. 
‘ This,’ said she, ‘ was the hall of judgment; here the members of the 
Secret Tribunal assembled to examine the prisoners before their doom ; 
and there is the entrance by which they came to it from the castle on the 
hill.’ As she spoke, she held up her light to show us an opening high up 
in the wall, but which was closed by stones at the distance of a few feet. 

‘“‘ « Here are traces,’ she continued, pointing to stones that projected 
at intervals from the walls, ‘ of the seats that were placed round for the 
judges.’ 

a Has that passage ever been traced from one end of it to the other ?’ 
said I. 

“ *Oh yes, very often; but not of late years. Part of the roof fell, 
and it was thought dangerous; so it has been closed at the two ex- 
tremities to prevent mischief.’ 

‘* We would have given much, and willingly have run some trifling 
risk of broken heads, could we have obtained permission to enter this cu- 
rious passage ; but it might not be, and we turned to retrace our steps. 
Suddenly, our young guide stopped in one of the passages, which ap- 
peared connected with many of the chambers, and told us to look up- 
wards. We did so; and at a great height above, perceived the light of 
heaven faintly glimmering through an opening, apparently about three 
feet square ; this opening descended, like a huge chimney, to the spot 
where we stood. . 

“¢ It was by this entrance,’ said the girl, ‘ that all prisoners were 
brought into the dungeons: that light proceeds from the chamber at the 
very top of the castle.’ 

«Can we not see it?’ said I. 

© You would see nothing but an ordinary chamber,’ she replied, 
appearing to evade the question ; and then added, ‘ by this descent 
they were let down in a chair, which they were sure to sit in, as it was 
the only one in the room to which they were led.’ ”-—vol, ii. pp. 32—39. 
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Curiosity was strongly excited by this mysterious account of 
the upper chamber, and the inquirers accordingly on another day 
renewed their visit to the Castle, in the hope of obtaining admis- 
sion to that part of it. First, however, they were locked up for 
half an hour in the dungeon which they had formerly traversed, 
in order to give Mr, Hervieu time to make a sketch of the passage 
leading to the oublietie. “ Faire un tableau la! mais c'est drole,” 
was the very natural observation of the young Alsatian, when she 
agreed to the proposal, on condition that the applicants would sub- 
mit to this short incarceration, as she was particularly enjoined 
never to leave the vaults open. Mrs, ‘Trollope half believed that 
the object in this stipulation was chiefly to try her courage, which, 
however, remained unshaken by the experiment; and she held a 
light over the verge of the fearful pit till the sketch was completed. 

he gaoler was punctual to the moment in releasing her prisoners ; 
“‘ nevertheless,” as Mrs, Trollope most ingenuously confesses, 
although their watches confirmed the girl’s assertion, “ it appeared 
to be the longest half hour I ever passed.” ‘They were then led 
to the promised secret descent; in order to understand the situa- 
tion of which we must return to the entrance of the Castle. 


“The great door-way opens into a vaulted hall or vestibule ; traversed 
at the farther end by a wide passage, leading on the right hand to the 
a meee of the rez de chaussée, and to the offices on the left. 

mmediately in front of the vestibule are three pairs of large folding 
doors. ‘The one on the left opens upon a flight of steps leading to the 
gardens ; and that on the right upon an enormous spiral staircase: that 
in the centre our guide did not open to us. In visiting the picture gal- 
lery and the apartments of the dowager grand duchess, we had mounted 
by this spiral staircase ; and it was by the same that we were now led 
to the top of the building. On both occasions the construction of this 
staircase had struck us as being very singular. It was, as I have said, 
spiral; but the column around which it turned was of enormous dimen- 
sions ; and the stairs themselves, as if to be in proportion with it, were 
at least six feet in width. 

** On this second occasion, we continued to mount the same flight, 
without any diminution of its width, for three stories; when we found 
ourselves in a sort of open garret: and close behind the spot where the 
spiral staircase ended, our guide pointed to a network of iron, fastened 
by a padlock over a hole that sunk deeper below it than the eye could 
reach. We immediately perceived that the monstrous staircase we had 
mounted wound round this aperture ; and consequently that the castle 
had been built with a view to this frightful entrance to its vaults. When 
we again reached the foot of the stairs, our attention was directed to the 
centre pair of folding doors ; which, it now appeared evident, must open 
upon the interior and hidden descent. Henry put his hand upon the 
lock ; but the damsel stopped him. 

* Tl n’y a rien lA, Monsieur, vous avez tout vu.’ ” 
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“* We persisted, however; and at length, half laughing, half scolding, 
at our pertinacity, she permitted us to enter, 

* These large and stately doors opened upon a closet, which had much 
the air of a butler’s pantry; but upon examination we found that it 
communicated both with the dungeon below and the secret entrance from 
above. From this arrangement it appears probable, that in some cases, 
when the unhappy victim, marked for ob/ivion, was brought into the 
castle, he was immediately led by this handsome entrance into what we 
may easily suppose might have had the appearance of a small ante-room ; 
and there, without further delay, lowered to his slaughter-house and his 
tomb.”—vol, ii, pp. 64-66. 


The spire of the cathedral at Strasburgh is stated by Mrs. 
Trollope to be five hundred feet in height. ‘This is probably a 
mistake; but, be the elevation what it may, it is certainly ve 
great; and half of it is gained by scaling steps on the outside, 
protected by a very slight rail, the supports of which are far apart 
from each other, It is said that three women, at different times, 
overpowered by momentary delirium, have thrown themselves from 
its summit; and the guide who escorted Mrs. Trollope’s son to 
this airy pinnacle declared that he himself had witnessed the last 
of these catastrophes about ten years before. 


“ He said that the unfortunate creature was quite a young girl; and 
the first symptom she gave of her senses wavering, was excessive mirth, 
She laughed and shouted, as if in ecstacy ; and having reached a point 
where nothing intercepted her yiew of the abyss below, she sprang off, 
screaming wildly as she fell, 

« « The sound of that cry, as she passed down, was terrible.’ ’—vol, il, 
75, 76. 


Mrs. Trollope is not occupied during her travels solely by 
attention to the picturesque. On a subject which at present 
greatly engages public attention, we meet with the followin 
observations, in which we think there is much good sense. We 
subjoin them purposely without comment, leaving each reader to 
draw his own inference from them on the much-contested subject 
to which they relate, ‘They are occasioned by an accidental visit 
to the Prussian National School at St. Goar, 


“ In this little village, as in re: other part of the kingdom of Prus- 
sia, the education of the le is the business of the state. So deeply 
are the benevolent and philosophical lawgivers of this enlightened coun- 
try impressed with the belief that the only sure method of rendering a 
— pre-eminently great and happy is to spread the light of true know- 

edge among them, that the government leaves not the duty of providin 

instruction for the children of the land to the unthinking caprice of their 
ignorant parents, but provides for them teachers and books, selected with 
a degree of vigilant cireumspection which would do honour to the affec- 
tion and judgment of the tenderest father. Nor is this all:—not only 
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are the means of instructiqn thus amply and admirably provided, but the 
children of the people are not permitted to absent themselves from school 
on any plea except that of sickness, which must be authenticated by the 
certificate of a physician. 

*« This system, already so prolific of the happiest results, has attracted 
the attention of all Europe; and England, among the rest, is said to be 
taking a lesson on this most important branch of government from the 
benignant absolutism of Prussia. Assuredly she cannot do better; but 
let her not put in action one part of this immensely powerful engine, 
while another part, on which the whole utility of its movement depends, 
is left neglected. Woe betide the politician who shall labour to enforce 
by law the art of reading: while he slothfully, viciously, or from party 
spirit, continues to advocate the unrestricted freedom of a press which fills 
every village shop with blasphemy, indecency, and treason! Let him not 
dare to imitate the pure and holy efforts of Prussia, to spread the bless- 
ing of knowledge through the land, till he has manfully set to work to 
purify the source whence it is to flow. He who shall best succeed in 
making the power of reading general throughout England, while this 
monstrous mass of impurity is permitted to spread its festering influence 
through the country, will have a worse sin to answer for than if he forced 
all to drink of a stream he knew to be poisoned. In Prussia the purity 
of all that issues from the press has become so completely a source of 
national pride, that were the parental care which guards it withdrawn, it 
would, I have been well assured, be long before vice would grow suffi- 
ciently audacious to attempt speaking by so uncorrupted an organ. In- 
famy would dog the heels of the publisher, and prompt justice be done 
on the miscreant author who should dare to violate the sacred pledge 
given by the king to the people, that sin shall not be the fruit of that 
knowledge which he has thought fit to enforce. 

* Another vitally essential part of the Prussian scheme of national 
education is its watchful religious superintendence of practical morality. 

‘It is so very easy a thing to teach children to read and write, that 
were these the only objects in view, it would be scarcely worth while for 
the government to interfere about the business. A very poor man may 
contrive to pay twopence a week to obtain this for his children ; and 
multitudes may easily get my lord, or my lady, or the squire, and madam, 
to pay it for them. But it is the cautious, systematic selection of per- 
sons proper for the office of teachers, and the impossibility that individual 
whim should interfere in the choice of them, which can alone ensure a 
profitable national education. 

* And how is this all-important business transacted with us? In 
some places, a teacher is appointed by the clergyman, who would regu- 
late his parish school with the same anxious care which he exercises in 
the government of his own family. In others, some vain and canting 
Lady Bountiful has the power of nomination,—and selects a person who 
shall look sharply after the uniform, and take care that the children show 
themselves off well upon all public occasions. 

* In one village, a staunch constitutional Tory shall exert his utmost 


influence that the little people about him may be brought up to fear God 
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and honour the king. He may watchfully see them led to the venerated 
church of their fathers, and teach them to look up, with equal love and 
respect, to the institutions of their country. 

“In the very next, perhaps, a furious demagogue may insist that 
every lesson shall inculcate the indefeasible right to rebel. And, if the 
poor rogues be taught any religion at all, it may be with the under- 
standing that each and every of them, when they are big enough, will 
have as good a right to be paid for preaching as the parson of the parish. 

** What can that whole os which is formed of such discordant ele- 
ments? And would not it be better for our rulers even to enforce such a 
mode of instruction as might give a chance of something like a common 
national feeling among the people of England, instead of letting them 
be blown about by every wind of doctrine as they are at present ?”— 
vol. ii. pp. 169—173. 


The expedition to the Brocken is a fitting companion-piece to 
the descent into the vaults of the Secret Tribunal; and it is equally 
well related. The entrance to the mountain route which Mrs, 
Trollope adopted (the most difficult, but the most interesting,) 
commences at the wild looking village of Ilsingbourg (Lesingberg); 
whence, having been provided with three mules and a guide, at 
the “ Red Trout,” the adventurers proceeded at eleven A.M. on 
the last day of August. The road for the first two miles rises 
gently by the side of a placid stream, which gradually changes its 
character; and as the soft turf is lost in bare stone, and the bright 
green beech gives way before the dark and cheerless pine, so does 
the “ quiet rivulet” become “ a dashing, bounding, rock-defying 
torrent.” Slight log bridges cross it at intervals, till the path 
altogether ceases; and on quitting the margin, the mules appear 
to wander at random amid loose gigantic masses of granite. 


“ By degrees the trees ceased altogether: the mosses and lichen ap- 

poe ceased with them ; and a monstrous expanse, entirely covered 

y detached, bare, dry, sun-whitened rocks, stretched upwards, and all 
around, It wasa desert at which an Arab might tremble. 

“‘ The idea that I had still to sit upon my weary mule, amongst, and 
over, these steep, smooth crags, made me shudder. It seemed to be the 
exact spot which fiends would choose wherein to keep their holiday ; 
and I almost expected to hear impish laughter from behind some of the 
stones, or out moe hollows between them, through which dark, brack- 
ish streams were heard, and occasionally seen, trickling down the moun- 
tain. 

“ The scaling this hideous precipice was the most tremendous part of 
the expedition, and by far the most difficult feat I ever achieved. My 
saddle was furnished with a strong handle pefore and another behind ; 
and, by dint of holding against the latter, and pulling myself up by 
means of the former, I contrived to keep myself on the poor creature's 
back ; but it was painful to feel the strong working of her muscles. 
Having mastered this most arid and desolate portion of the mountain, 
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we again reached symptoms of vegetation. Whortleberries, moss, and a 
twisted growth of dwarf pines, covered its rugged side. Here again the 
guide stopped, and bade us turn and look below ;—but what combina- 
tion of words can convey an idea of all which that look showed us? First 
came the rocky desert,—next a wavy sea of unnumbered forest-covered 
hills, in every shade from black to grey, as the capricious clouds swept 
over them—then came the wide-spread world below, bright in unmiti- 
gated sunshine, with here and there a small speck that might be a 
beacon, tower, or village church; but all so blended in one flood of light, 
that, contrasted with the dark forest enclosing us, it seemed almost like 
an opening of the bright and sunny heavens, rather than any view of 
earth,” —vol. ii. pp. 248—250. 


The Gast-Haus on the summit was erected and is maintained 
by the Prussian Government, a person being appointed to keep 
it open for all comers during summer, and to furnish provisions 
at regulated and moderate prices. 


“« This building is constructed in a manner that shows, at a glance, 
what it has to endure. The granite walls are six feet thick, and the 
small windows are set even with the internal surface ; so that before 
each of them there is a deep square embrasure. 

** On entering the house we found ourselves in total darkness. A 

age runs through the whole length of the building, and exactly divides 
it,—several doors open into the passage from the chambers on each side. 
When any of the doors are open a gleam of light reaches this cavern- 
like passage ; but when this is not the case, no dungeon can be darker.” 
—vol. ii. pp. 251, 252. 


After making a circuit of the wonders in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, ascending “ the Devil’s Pulpit,” scrambling through 
“ the Witches’ Orchestra,’ and shivering round their “ Lake,” 
their “ Spring,” and their “ Dog-stone,” the astonished visitors 
returned to dine at the Gast-haus; and, as non cuivis homini con- 
tingit, 1. e. as it is not an every-day occurrence to bait at the half- 
way house to heaven, it may not be superfluous to add, that their 
fare in this sky-parlour consisted of soup, bouilli, potatoes and 
bread, all excellent in their kind, and was flavoured by an admi- 
rable bottle of Steinbergen. ‘Thus refreshed, they mounted an 
immensely strong tower, which forms the centre of the building, 
and which, rising a few feet above the low roof, commands an un- 
broken circular horizon. Here they enjoyed the most magnificent 
sunset which ever gladdened mortal eyes; and here also they pro- 
jected, a few hours afterwards, to have watched the rising of the 
moon, at that time but one day past her full, They were pre- 
vented from fulfilling this design by “such a storm of wind and 
rain as might make the foul fiend seek shelter.” 


“We were told, soon after entering the Brocken-House, that there 
were no bed-rooms for us, as a party of botanists had bespoken all in the 
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building; but that a small room with three couches and a stove was 


at our service. When we first heard this the weather was bright, though 
cold, and we were all full of schemes for watching the effect of moon- 
light upon so singular a spot; and this, with the determination of meet- 
ing the sun, and his attendant spectre giant, in the morning, made us 
extremely indifferent about the accommodation for the night ; but now 
that all this was perfectly out of the question, and a tempest howlin 
without that seemed increasing every moment, the prospect of sitting 
night to listen to it, was far from agreeable ; yet it was the only one be- 
fore us. We went to the door of the Gast-haus, to look out upon the 
night ; and though the moon was high in the heavens, and nearly full, 
all that its light could do was but to show the gloom that seemed brood- 
ing over the earth—lately so bright and lovely. It was like the change 
from life to death; but a death that had no rest in it. The hurricane 
was frightful. Though the door we opened was deeply set, like the 
windows, and placed even with the interior surface of the wall, it was 
not without difficulty that we were able to close it again ; so powerful 
was the blast that rushed in upon us. At length we retired to our warm 
but dismal chamber; a small dim lamp was placed behind the stove, 
that those who could might sleep, and each of us reclined upon a hard 
and narrow couch, to wait for the morning. 

“* Many must have cause to remember the fearful night that preceded 
the Ist of September, 1833. The gale that blew that night caused more 
wrecks than any that has been recorded for years ; and we felt and heard 
it in a manner never to be forgotten. 

“ There was something new to me and very.awful, in the sound of the 
wind, as I listened to it through the hours of that tedious night. There 
were no trees, no buildings, among which its wild howlings might be 
either tamed or lost ; and | thought that there were notes in its unmiti 
gated voice, more solemn and appalling than any to be heard elsewhere. 
At intervals a blast struck so rudely against our low, strong-set shelter, 
that I fancied it could never before have withstood such a storm; and 
that we and it should speedily be scattered and shattered among the 
rocks of the mountain. But 4 for a while the fury of the attack re- 
mitted, and that hollow sound succeeded, which in every storm seems to 
indicate an intermission of its strength, or its rage, there was something 
so solemn and so wild, in the mystic wailings which followed, that all the 
legends I had ever read rose to my memory; and more than once I 
caught myself listening, as if I expected to detect articulate sounds. It 
certainly requires very little invention, in addition to a tolerably li 
fancy, to tell that voices have been heard and words spoken, amid 61 
sounds as swept along the Brocken on that night. Occasionally, fatigue 
conquered all the excitement of this singular position, and I slept for a 
few minutes; but by far the greater portion of the night was passed by 
me in listening to these unearthly noises,—and yet strange to say, I was 
conscious of a species of pleasure in this occupation,—my spirits were 
in a sort of balancing see-saw between fear and enjoyment; and I felt 
_as if I had for a while quitted the earth and all its ordinary emotions, 
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and had attained, by accident, some other state of being.” —vol. ii. pp. 
262—265. 


On the following morning, after Mrs. Trollope had been tied, 
inned, and packed up in defiance of the storm, she commenced 
ck descent through the thickest of all possible fogs. ‘The down- 
ward route, however, proved much more easy than that by which 
she had mounted; and, before she had proceeded a mile, “ all that 
was alarming or disagreeable had utterly disappeared.” We are 
almost selfish enough to regret that there are no more difficulties 
to be recited. Few female travellers, as we imagine, have pre- 
ceded Mrs, Trollope in her most arduous undertaking, and she 
has the candour to sum up her account of it by doubting whether, 
notwithstanding the interest and enjoyment which the expedition 
afforded, she can “ fairly recommend” a similar exploit to the ge- 
nerality of her sex. 

We will not weaken the effect of this part of the narrative by 
treading the remainder, of the easy journey homeward ; nor will 
we diminish any value which may attach to our general praise of 
two very delightful volumes, by pausing upon minute criticism, 
The knowing Sosius from whose mart they issue has doubtless 
hurried on their publication, in order that they might not be too 
late for the London book-season; and the few incurie which are 
scattered over the pages may easily be corrected in future 1m- 
pressions; in which we venture especially to recommend a most 
vigilant review of a good deal of false German, 


Art. VI.—Sermons, Fragments, &c., attributed to Isaac Barrow, 
D.D. Collected and Edited by the Rev. J. P. Lee, M.A., 
late Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. London, 1834, 


Tuts yolume contains eight Sermons, two Fragments, and two 
Dissertations. ‘The style of the first four Sermons resembles the 
style of Barrow, about as much as the sparkling and fantastic jets 
of a fountain resemble the steady flow of a copious stream ;— 
about as much as the sharp, ringing, desultory fire of a rifle corps 
resembles the deep and continuous roll from a column of mus- 
ketry. ‘That they are not the work of Barrow it is impossible to 
doubt, in spite of their being among the Barrow MSS. in the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge. How they came there it 
would be difficult to say. But they are written on a smaller 
std than the rest, and in a hand very different from that of 

arrow. But, even if this were otherwise, nothing but his own 


voice from the grave should persuade us that they were of his 
composition. 
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The remaining Sermons have a better title to the honours of 
his name. ‘They were found, in manuscript, in that part of the 
Public Library at Cambridge which belonged to Bishop Moore, 
and was afterwards purchased by George ]. and presented to the 
University. ‘The handwriting bears a strong resemblance to that 
of Barrow; and there is nothing in their style to negative the pre- 
sumption expressed in the following inscription at the beginning 
of the book:—* Hic liber, ut ex manu videtur, fuit Viri Doc- 
tissimi Isaaci Barrow.” But evenif they be his, we do not know 
that his reputation would have sustained any grievous loss, had 
they been permitted to sleep the sleep of oblivion. ‘They are, if 
anything, rather below than above his usual excellence, and pro- 
bably had not received his last finish. ‘The same may be aid of 
the Fragments. ‘ 

The two Dissertations, it seems, are unquestionably in the 
handwriting of Barrow. It is, however, next to certain that the 
first of them is not of Barrow’s composition, although he appears 
to have taken the trouble to transcribe it. It is, in fact, a short 
treatise on Future Punishment, in which the writer contends that 
the doctrine of a penal eternity is not, with any certainty, to be 
inferred from the language of Scripture. Now this opinion is in 
direct contradiction to the tenor of the eighth of the foregoing 
Sermons, on the Unfruitfulness of Sin, im which we find the fol- 
lowing passage:—‘ How will it fill a poor soul with vexation and 
 disquietude to think that, after the revolution of many thousands 
“ of years in flames, and yet in darkness, it is still no nearer a ree 
“ lease from its unspeakable tortures than it was at the first en- 
“trance of the pit! for neither the worm dies, nor will the fire 
“go out.” Besides, there are certain foot-notes in Latin attached 
to this disquisition, expressive of doubts respecting the soundness 
of it, and containing the germ of various arguments against it, 
and having all the appearance of short memoranda, set down by 
a person who contemplated the project of a treatise in opposition 
to what is called the more merciful doctrine. We, therefore, are 
strongly impressed with the conviction, that the Dissertation 
in question is the work of some unknown individual, and that the 
Latin notes are the work of Barrow, made by him, possibly, with 
the intention of framing a reply. 

We now come to the second of the Dissertations, “ Relating 
to Dissenters ;” and this, in all probability, was drawn up by 
Barrow himself, Every one who knows anything of the history 
of those times, knows the rancour with which the whole fabric of 
the Church of England was assailed by the Nonconformists. 
No design could be more worthy of the powers or the zeal of 
Barrow, than to confound her adversaries. And how was this 
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design to be best accomplished, but by first collecting their strong 
reasons, and putting them forth in their utmost force, and then 
laying them prostrate by hearty and irresistible blows. Now this, 
in all likelihood, is precisely what Barrow intended to do. This 
was the method pursued by him in composing his incomparable 
treatise on the Supremacy of the Pope; and, doubtless, it was 
with a similar intent that he threw together these notices respect- 
ing the whims and prejudices of the Protestant Dissenters of his 
day. Unfortunately, however, he has left his design unaccom- 
plished. He has given us the attack, but not the vindication; 
and under these circumstances, we gravely doubt the discretion of 
giving publicity to the paper. We should have no apprehension 
for the issue, if the great advocate who produced the objections 
could also be heard m reply. But as it is, we may probably soon 
hear a more vigorous explosion than ever of the ancient cavils 
against our whole ecclesiastical system, and then be told that the 
illustrious Isaac Barrow was the engineer who had done us all 
this mischief! We repeat, therefore, that, in our judgment, the 
wisdom of the serpent might have dictated the suppression of the 
ex parte documeuts now before us; and this without the moult- 
ing of a single feather of the simplicity of the dove. Here, how- 
ever, the document is; and since it is here, there is nothing to be 
done but to premonish the public, that the arguments (if argu- 
ments they can be called) which are to be found in it, are there set 
forth, not with the stamp of the writer’s approbation, but obvi- 
i for the sole purpose of doing righteous execution upon 
them. 

After all, however, there may be something to interest our 
curiosity at least, in this fragment from the portfolio of such a 
man as Barrow. It cannot but be curious to note the murmurs 
of discontent which were incessantly sounding in his ear, and to 
compare them with the variety of howls which, at this hour, and 
from all quarters, are assailing our own. Let us, therefore, de- 
vote a few minutes to this comparison; from which, if we mistake 
not, it may be gathered, that there is in Dissent, as in almost 
every thing else, a sort of fashion, which differs, 1 in many particu- 
lars, from age to age; that Nounconformily 1 is itself a thing most 
multiform and variable, and that it “ never continueth im one 
stay.” 

The Dissertation in question, then, begins with a very brief 
enumeration of the “ many advantages which the Church hath 
‘agaiust Dissenters; which (other means being used) might help 
“to reclaim them.” It then adds—* He that shall consider 
“ these and the hke advantages, may admire how so potent a fac- 
“tion should be maintained against the Church; but there are 
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“ considerations which may abate such admiration, There is a 
‘ complication of divers causes, which concur to these effeets of 
“« division and dissent; many of which may not be so easily dis- 
“ cerned, nor their influence so convincingly shown. But the 
“ most obvious ones seem to be these”:—then follows the enume- 
ration of alleged objections. | 

Among these objections, the “ Defects in the Service” occupy 
the foremost place. The complaint at that time was, that it was 
not apt to edify;—that it had no vivacity or pathos !—that it 
might have suited the temper of former ages, but in that age was 
somewhat flat, and unapt to stir affection ;—that it was monotonous 
and long, and might therefore be better fitted for the cloister, 
than for congregations of tradesmen, and merchants, and men of 
business and despatch. And then, it had much wearisome repe- 
—_ 4 and, in practice, consolidated three services into one, Ke. 

c. &e. ‘ 

Now we have here one remarkable instance, in which a ch 
appears to have come over the spirit of Dissent. The Dissenters, 
it is true, still adhere to their own practice of unwritten, though 
not always unprepared, supplication. ‘They complain, as here- 
tofore, that prescribed forms of devotion impose trammels — 
the spirit, and that the iron of this restraint would enter into their 
very soul. But, nevertheless, the most eminent and most intelli- 
gent among them are loud in their encomiums of the Liturgy as 
a series of devotional compositions. What would such men as 
Robert Hall, or Richard Watson, now say to any of their people 
who should venture to assert, in their presence, that the Liturgy 
was flat, and vapid, and deficient in pathos, and unapt to stir 
affection, and fitted only for the solemn leisure of the cloister? 
Robert Hall, it is well known, placed the Liturgy next in order 
to the imspired writings; and Richard Watson used it in his 


family, when detained by accident or illness from public worship, 


In short, we believe it would be extremely difficult, at the present 
day, to find ten individuals among the decently educated Dis- 
senters, who would be ready to echo the voice of this miserable 
and shallow criticism,—so difficult, that if Barrow were now 
living, he might feel himself pretty well absolved from all neces- 
sity of exposing its absurdity, St 

With regard to certain other objections, viz. the length of the 
Service—its frequent repetitions—the obsolete cast of expression 
—the controverted doctrines involved in the Liturgy (such as 
Baptism, Absolution, General Redemption), it is not very hard 
to divine in what manner Barrow would have disposed of them, 
had he lived to complete his design. What he thought of the 
complaint of “ repetitions” is sufficiently obvious from the lan- 
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guage in which he has adverted to it, “ It [the Service] hath 
“many repetitions of the same things, which ts nauseous to 
* squeamish folks.” He would, questionless, have reminded the 
malcontents that they had wretchedly mistaken the nature and 
object of prayer, and the position of a sinner when supplicating 
for mercy, if they were offended either with the constant use of 
the same service, or with the frequent occurrence of similar peti- 
tions in the course of that service. He might, probably, have 
silenced them (if anything could silence them) with the words of 
Richard Hooker. “ If prayers were no otherwise accepted of 
“ God than being conceived always new, according to the exi- 
“ gence of present occasions; if it be right to judge Him by our 
“ own bellies, and to imagine that He doth loathe to have the 
“ self-same supplications often iterated, even as we do to be every 
“day fed without alteration or change of diet; if prayers be 
“ actions which ought to waste away themselves in making; if 
‘‘ being made to remain, that they may be resumed, and used 
“ again as prayers, they be but instruments of superstition,— 
“ surely we cannot excuse Moses, who zave such occasion of 
“ scandal to the world, by not being contented to praise the name 
“ of Almighty God according to the usual naked simplicity of 
“ God's Spirit; for that very hymn of Moses grew afterwards to 
“‘be a part of the ordinary Jewish Liturgy; and not only that, 
** but sundry others sithence invented.” Squeamish, indeed, must 
those folks be, whose spirits are more fastidious than the Father of 
all spirits; for surely LHe loveth nothing better than the holy and 
importunate iteration of a truly contrite supplicant. Let such 

ersons ask themselves what would become of their sgueamishuness, 
if they had to beg their lives of an offended earthly potentate ? 
Would they then ever be weary of repeating their cry for mercy? 
Would they then nauseate and /oathe the frequent, the incessant, 
recurrence to the one topic, which engrossed all their capacities 
of thought, of feeling, and of utterance? What folly, then—-we 
had almost said, what impiety—is it, for sinful dust and ashes 
gravely to talk of weariness and loathing, when they hear their 
own suit, for blessings and for mercies, again and again sent up 
before the presence of the Living God! 

But, in truth, we know not how to go on vindicating the Li- 
turgy against all the fantastical brood of charges and cavils which 
are swarming and buzzing round us in all directions, without 
transcribing a great part of the fifth book of Hooker. Those 
who are oppressed and overdone by the length of the Service, we 
must refer to the thirty-second section of that book; and proceed to 
the portentously stupid complaint of the antique and obsolete cast 
of the language! We apprehend that this is a complaint to which 
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no one, at this day, who has any care for his reputation as a mau 
of taste, will venture to give utterance. There are probably not 
half a dozen words in the whole Prayer-book which the most 
dainty critic would wish to see altered.* And if there actually 
can be found, either among Churchmen or Dissenters, a dunce of 
such prodigious crassitude, as to be repelled by the racy and vene- 
rable archaisms of the Liturgy, why, the same dunce would, of 
course, be still more offended with the national version of the 
Bible. And, of such a person, we should feel strongly tempted 
to say, let him instantly be brayed in a mortar; not, indeed, in 
the expectation of changing him, (for he would, doubtless, remain 
just what he was before,)—but at least with the hope of rendering 
his folly somewhat less sonorous and troublesome. For. our- 
selves, we protest that we consider the version of our Scriptures 
as among the most inestimable possessions, not only of our religion, 
but of our literature; and we cannot forbear seizing this opportu- 
nity of declaring our hope, and our hearts’ desire, on one point— 
namely, that, if it should ever be thought advisable to revise that 
version, two solemn and strict injunctions may be given to the 
persons entrusted with the task—first, that they carefully saturate 
their mind with the simple, idiomatic diction of the olden time; 
and secondly, that whenever they attempt to introduce a new 
sense of any passage, they ask themselves this question—viz,—in 
what words would King James’s translators have expressed this 
sense, if they were now assembled for the purpose of putting it 
into English? 

As to the complaint that certain controverted doctrines are em- 
bodied in the Liturgy, it may surely be disposed of without great 
difficulty. If the doctrines are false, they ought to be discarded 
from the whole scheme of our theology. If they are true and 
important, what can be more desirable than to have them en- 
shrined in the services of the Church? If, however, no doctrines 
ought to be admitted at all, but those which are uncontroverted— 
and if all are to be excluded which may “ an offence to some 
people,” the work of reformation will be brief and simple indeed! 
Our theology then might be bounded in a nut-shell; and he that 
should carry it about with him might walk scarcely a whit the 
heavier for his burden. 

Next to the Liturgy come the Articles and Homilies. The 
Articles, it seems, were thought to be “ not very nervous, acute, 
and pithy ;” and the “ Homilies were too coarse for the delicacy 


* Among these may be reckoned the expression in the Marriage Service— With 
my body I thee worship ;” though one would imagine that the application of the same 
word, worship and worshipful, to magistrates, at the present day, might be sufficient to 
remind us all that term is here significant only of respect and honour. | 
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‘‘ of modern ears,” And, here again the ancient and modern 
Nonconformists are as far as possible from being in the same tale. 
The Homilies and Articles are now scarcely thought worthy to be 
mentioned in the same breath with the grievances of our Dis- 
senters; at least if the Socinians be excepted, ‘The Homilies, in- 
deed, have pretty well fallen into desuetude; for, with us, every 
clergyman is a preacher from the first moment of his ordination 
as deacon. And as for the Articles, not a syllable do we ever 
hear now from the orthodox separatists, to the disadvantage of 
their pithiness or acuteness. If there be any grievance touching 
the Articles, it is that the clergy do not preach up to them—that 
the ministers of the Church are false to the cause for which her 
Reformers went to the stake—that if they did but dispense to the 
people the truth as embodied in the Articles, then, indeed, Dis- 
sent would “ begin to pale its ineffectual fire!” It might puzzle 
the understanding even of Barrow himself, if he were now living, 
to frame an answer that should meet these various and almost con- 
tradictory imputations. In one century the Articles are naught; 
they are wanting in nervousness, and pith, and pointedness of 
statement. In another century they are so nervous and pithy, as 

to put to shame the puny, sapless, degenerate theology of the 
ume ! 

The next head of accusation is a very copious, and extremely 
complicated one—much too copious and complicated for the 
scanty pages of a notice like this—namely, Ecclesiastical Disci- 
pline. It seems to be allowed by Barrow, that “ as all dis- 
‘* cipline in time is apt to be slackened by remissness, enervated 
“* by devices, and perverted by abuse, so, perhaps, may ours be, 
“in some particulars.” ‘The truth is (as every one knows who is 
acquainted only with the merest outline of our Church history), 
that in this respect our Reformation was left unfinished, The 
labours of Cranmer and his colleagues were defeated by the pre- 
mature death of Edward VI.; and all subsequent attempts to 
complete them were rendered abortive, partly by Queen Eliza- 
beth’s dragonlike jealousy of her prerogative, partly by the repug- 
nance of that profligate age against the restraints of spiritual 
authority. It would, however, be foolish, as well as dishonest, to 
shrink from the avowal, that a scheme of effective and searching 
ecclesiastical discipline, must, from the very nature of the case, be 
a matter of almost insuperable difficulty, under a great National 
Establishment, and in a state of society like ours. No one who will 
take the trouble of carefully examining the subject in all its bear- 
ings, can fail to perceive that this is so. Andif there be any who 
deem this consideration fatal to the policy which allies the Church 
with the State, we have only to beg that they will so far task their 
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candour and their patience, as to inquire how much the matter 
would, in all probability, be mended by an abolition of that alli- 
ance. A great National Church, it may be true, can never exer- 
cise over those who are really, or nominally, within her commu- 
nion, the same vigilant and rigorous controul that a private society 
or club can exercise over its members. But even if this should 
be admitted, it will still remain extremely questionable whether it 
would be wise, or humane, or pious, to reduce the Church of 
England to the condition of a mere sect. The subject, however, 
is one to which no sort of justice can be incidentally done in the 
brief and fugitive pages of a journal. We must, therefore, con 

tent ourselves with adding, that we have no wish to discourage 
the endeavour to improve our ecclesiastical code. Something 
considerable may undoubtedly be done for this purpose; and 
everything that can be done ought vigorously to be attempted, 
Nothing, we apprehend, could well be more chimerical and 
visionary than the hope of raising our spiritual discipline to the 
purity in which it flourished when the believers were compara- 
tively a Little and independent flock. But this is no good reason 
for suffering anomalies or abuses, if such there be, to spread into 
rank luxuriance, and to deepen the disaffection of the people 
towards their spiritual mother, 

The “ Ceremonies,’-—which come next in order,—need not 
detain us long. We hear very little about them now. In the 
time of Barrow, indeed, the surplice,—he tells us,—was held to 
be “ a glaring habit, not generally taking!” In the present day, 
however, a Dissenter will often condescend to visit the church, 
and to sit the whole service through, from beginning to end, (if 
he hopes to hear an acceptable preacher), without any inconve- 
nient qualms from the sight of surplice, and hood, and scarf, and 
other reliques of superstitious abomination, At all events, the 
surplice is but seldom denounced as a fragment of Babylonish 
finery. With regard to ceremonies, strictly so called, those en- 
joined by the law were allowed to be “ few and grave.” But 
there were other practices prevalent in Barrow’s days which he 
says were “‘ displeasing to most of the people:” such, for in- 
stance, as bowing to the “ altar, and singing the prayers.” The 
Church suffers but little molestation or disparagement, on ac- 
count of such things, now. ‘The prayers are never sung in our 
parish churches, and only a portion of them in our cathedrals: 
and bowing to the altar is almost, though not entirely, gone into 
disuse. It is, therefore, needless to enter into a vindication of 
these matters. And yet, something might be said for both, if 
occasion required, Bowing to the altar, more especially, is a 
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custom, one would imagine, which could distress none but a very 
stiff-necked generation. If we mistake not, we have heard of 
such a thing as bowing to the vacant throne in the House of 
Lords, on certain state occasions. And they who do not think 
that practice intolerably absurd, need not to be grievously 
offended at a similar mark of reverence paid to the sanctuary of 
the King of Kings. With respect to the practice of “ reading 
the Psalms alternately” (which is somewhat oddly placed, among 
the objectionable ceremonies), what can we say about it,—what 
could Barrow himself say—more than has been said by Hooker?* 

Among the faults and blemishes of the Church, we might, of 
course, expect to hear of that portentous evil, the non-residence 
of her ministers. And, behold, here it is; with all its brood of 
miserable consequences and accompaniments. And when either 
the zealous Puritan, or the factious Dissenter, lifts up his voice, 
to /ament for this heavy abomination, may not the Churchman ex- 
claim,—* what’s he whose grief bears such an emphasis?” May 
he not say, with the Apostle,—who is offended, and I burn not ? 
And well may he burn!—burn with deep anguish, and bitter indig- 
nation. For what, in three words, is the history of this matter? z 
the sixteenth century, the Church is pillaged, without remorse, by 
a profligate, rapacious, and godless laity. A large portion of the 
parochial clergy are reduced to beggary. A resident incumbent 
upon every benefice in the realm, becomes an absolute physical 
impossibility, And now, the descendants of those very plunder- 
ers, who then made havoc of the Church, have the effrontery to 
join in the savage outcry against abuses, which the iniquity of their 
forefathers has rendered positively inevitable! ‘The Church, in 
short, fell among thieves, which stripped her, wounded her, and 
departed, leaving her balf dead! And now, the thieves, or their 
representatives, actually rise up and revile her as deficient in 
strength, activity, and comeliness,—complain that she has ‘ nei- 
ther heat, affection, limb, nor beauty,’—and, to crown their 
unrighteousness, they scruple not to reproach her with some of 
the worst consequences cf the poverty which they themselves have 
inflicted. 

The ecclesiastical commissioners have recently told us what 
are now the met revenues of the clergy. ‘Their Report is as 
follows. ‘The annual average income of our ten thousand five 
hundred parochial incumbents is about £285 for each incum- 
bent. The net revenue of the bishoprics is about £160,000, 
giving an average of less than £6000 to each see. ‘The net 
revenue of the chapters amount to not quite £273,000. If, 
therefore, the whole revenues of the bishops, and chapters, 
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(amounting together to £433,000,) were to be divided among the 
parochial incumbents, this addition would not raise their incomes 
to much above £320 a year. But then, it must be remembered, 
that not a shilling of deduction is made in this Report, on 
account of payment to curates, or of reparation of residences, or 
of payment of rates and taxes. And it cannot be questioned 
that, if such deductions had been made, they would have reduced 
the clear average income of our whole clergy, dignified or other- 
wise, man by man, to a sum very considerably below £300, 
Now we would gladly learn by what scheme of distribution these 
resources could possibly be so applied as to remedy the miseries 
of clerical pauperism, and to get rid of the evils of non-residence 
and plurality? ‘To equalize the incomes of the clergy would be 
utterly impracticable; and it would be most iniquitous, and most 
pernicious, if it were practicable. And yet, what plan is there, 
short of equalization, which, out of the above funds, could pro- 
vide a competency, or any thing like a competency, for every 
individual incumbent? Nay, if the equalizing project could be 
carried into execution, what would it do, but make the poverty of 
the clergy universal, and, consequently, degrade the order, and 
render them comparatively useless? For what is an income of 
£250 or £300, but wretched poverty, to aman who is much 
better educated than most of the gentry—who has to maintain a 
reputable appearance—to purchase books—to set an example of 
charity—and, perhaps, a family to maintain ? 

Pluralities and non-residences, in general, are evils, no doubt ; 
—very great evils in many instances. No man, or set of men, in 
their senses, would think of introducing them into the scheme 
of an establishment, which was to be constituted ab integro. 
But,—thanks to the miquitous doings of former generations,— 
here these evils are among us! And so inveterate are they, that 
any sweeping and precipitate measure for their removal would be 
neither more nor less than the grossest cruelty and injustice, We 
can join with the bitterest enemy of the Church in “ yelling out 
syllables of dolour” for their existence. But we hesitate not to 
avow that our grief is mingled with certain other emotions, which 
it requires a severe exercise of self-command to keep down, It 
is very difficult to look back to the history of atrocious spoliation 
with perfect equanimity. It is, perhaps, still more difficult to 
restrain a choking sensation of disgust and contempt, when we 
hear the wrongs and the sufferings of the Church shamefully 
turned to her reproach. 

Let it be understood, however, that in speaking of pluralities, 
and of non-residence, we speak not of those occasional prodigies 
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of abuse, which help to make the Establishment an object of 
suspicion, and sometimes of abhorrence. It is, undoubtedly, 
almost enough to break the heart of many a distressed and meri- 
torious man, to see preferments prodigally heaped on individuals, 
for no other reason under heaven, but that they happen to be 
fortunately allied, or powerfully patronized. Some such cases, 
undeniably, there may be: some score or two, perhaps, at the 
utmost, among our myriad of incumbencies. We have scarcely 
a syllable to say for them, We would not tear off a rag from 
Constantine’s mantle to cover any one of them. But then, we 
must beg to remind our righteous reformers that, after all, such 
instances are very few—that they constitute the rare exception 
and not the rule—and that they are fully capable of remed 
without the necessity of tearing up the Church from the founda- 
tions, or of harassing or tormenting those humbler classes of the 

arochial clergy, who are already steeped in poverty to the very 
lies. The Archbishop of Canterbury’s Bill would have put an 
end to such abuses at once. 

A further subject of complaint in those days, was the “ con- 
“ ferring benefices on unworthy persons, by the baseness or neg- 
“ ligence of patrons, whence divers clergymen creep in, who 
“ dishonour the Church and spoil the people.” 

Here we have another of the misfortunes of the Church brought 
forward among the number of her faults. If complaints of this 
description should have the effect of shaming many a careless and 
worldly-minded holder of patronage into a deeper sense of his 
responsibility, we shall be, beyond measure, thankful to the 
enemies of the Church, if they will but continue to lift up their 
voice like a trumpet, and spare not. That patrons both public 
and private have sometimes most sacrilegiously abused their 
trust, it would be the most stupid infatuation to deny. How to 
remedy this by positive enactment or regulation, we know not. 
Public opinion may do something to awaken the dispensers of 
preferment to the incommodious truth, that they have a duty to 
perform as well as a privilege to exercise. And, we presume, it 
will scarcely be questioned that, within the last half century, a 
gradual improvement has been discernible in this respect. But, 
however this may be, we must be permitted to doubt whether 
patronage, with all its liability to abuse, is a greater evil than the 
system of popular or congregational election, or any other scheme 
for the appointment of ministers, which may be in use among 
the various regions of dissent. We can scarcely imagine 
any evil much greater than the dependence of the preacher on 
the caprices of his spiritual constituents. Compared with this, 
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the evils of patronage, in our humble judgment, dwindle almost 


into absolute insignificance. 

But we, really, must give up the weary and almost endless 
task of fighting over again a battle that has been fought a hun- 
dred times before. We regret, indeed, that Barrow did not fight 
the battle, as he most probably intended. For what might not 
have been expected from the author of the treatise on the Pope’s 
Supremacy? And we regret it the more, because it is evident 
that he would have addressed himself to the adventure in a spirit 
of courageous candour. From the whole tenor-of the fragment 
before us, it is clear that he was neither blind to the defects with 
which the Church might, in some instances, be fairly chargeable; 
nor insensible to the mischiefs which might be inflicted on her 
cause, by the inflexibility and superciliousness of certain of his 
own brethren. There is every reason to believe that he would 
have executed his task with exemplary wisdom and integrity. He 
would, doubtless, have approached the infirmities and maladies 
of his venerable parent with filial tenderness and caution, but 
with an earnest and resolute effort for the application of the 
necessary remedies, And, most certainly, he would have re- 
pelled with pious indignation the treachery of her false friends, 
and the violence of her implacable adversaries. It is much to be 
lamented that his design was not accomplished : for the execution 
of it by him would, 1n all probability, at least have furnished us 
with a model of the style and tone in which the controversy of 
the Church shouldbe maintained against her adversaries, 

But what would Barrow have said, if he had been doomed to 
live in our times? Nay, what would his antagonists themselves 
have thought, if they had seen the things which we see, and heard 
the things which we hear? How would the spirit of the Owens, 
and the tg and the Baxters, have been stirred within them, 
had they been told that the care and responsibility of the magis- 
trate reaches not to spiritual things—that the only service which 
the state owes to religion, is to leave her, like commerce, to shift 
for herself—that the law should cease to stretch forth her hand 
for the maintenance of our sacred edifices—and, in short, that the 
union of Church and State is a solecism in Christian society? 
Doctrines like these are almost enough, one would think, to 
disturb the ancient Puritans in their graves, and to make their 
dry bones live, and walk the earth again. And yet, these are the 
doctrines which are now familiar as household words with their 
descendants. And these are the doctrines against which Barrow 
would have to gird himself up, if he were now living, to note 
‘‘ the humours of parties,” both Churchmen and Dissenters, and 
to do the office of a righteous arbitrator between them. It is no 
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longer now, as it was in his time, a question touching the sur- 
plice, and the hood, and the cross in baptism, and the kneeling 
at the altar. It is no longer a question between Episcopal 
government and Sectarian government. It is no longer a ques- 
tion between Arminian doctrine and Calvinistic doctrine. I[t is 
a question whether, or not, there shall be any public and national 
recognition of Christianity among us. It 1s a question whether 
Christ's declaration that his kingdom is not of this world is to 
absolve all earthly rulers from the duty of maintaining and pro- 
moting his spiritual dominion. This is the main question now. 
And, in comparison with this, all subordinate questions well nigh 
vanish out of sight. And most gladly should we behold another 
Barrow among us, ready to grapple with this question, and to 
bear down upon it with all the force of his mighty intellect, and 
“ ponderous erudition.” Ezxoriare aliquis! 

And yet—when we come to reflect—even if an advocate should 
arise, combining, in his own person, all the wisdom, and all the 
learning, and all the intellectual might, and all the spiritual purity, 
which have ever shed a glory round the head of our Church— 
what could such an advocate do, in these days of rebuke and 
contumely? Has not the ten-pound bill made the most desperate 
and factious representatives of Dissent virtually the masters of 
the House of Commons? And has it not made the House of 
Commons the master of the empire? And have not the Dissen- 
ters, now, thrown back at the heads of the ministers all their con- 
cessions, and their piece-meal reforms, and declared that nothing 
will satisfy them but the separation of the Church from the State, 
or, in other words, the utter extermination of the Church? Let 
us not deceive ourselves. If all the worthies of the Church of 
England were to revisit the earth, and were, in person, to main- 
tain her righteous cause in the presence of our “ fierce demo- 
cratie,” they would soon find that— 


“They might as well go stand upon the beach, 
And bid the main-flood bate his usual height ;” 
they might as well attempt to scourge the tempest, and to bind the 
ocean with chains. There is, now, we verily believe, but One 
Power who can say to the deluge, thus far shalt thou go and no 


further !—even He “ whose property is, to show his mercies then 


* greatest, when they are nearest to be utterly despaired of.” * 
And our prayer, and our endeavour, must be, that the Church 
may not be found, in the hour of her need, altogether unworthy of 
His protection and support. 


* Hooker. 
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Art. VII.—The Poetical Works of S. T. Coleridge. 3 vols. 
London: Pickering. 1834. 


WE were engaged in preparing the following article, when we 
heard with extreme pain of the decease of Mr. Coleridge. Our 
renewed study of his poems had brought us into fresh communion 
with his spirit; he had become our companion; we were aware 
that he had long been stretched upon a couch of pain, but the in- 
telligence that he was no more in this world, aman with the 
creations of his own imagination, or absorbed in the profound 
abysses of his own original philosophy, awoke within us the an- 
guish which friends feel when the sufferer expires, though hope- 
lessness of recovery had long been tutoring them to endure the 
event. 

If in some of our subsequent remarks we have warmly eulo- 
gized Mr. Coleridge, we have not been misled by any false sym- 
pathies with death. We have ever thought him in possession of 
the highest qualities of true poetry, as well as the most compre- 
hensive views of human nature. 

Like those of his friend Mr. Wordsworth, his poems have been 
received with indifference and aversion and even contempt by 
some, with love and admiration by others. As he has himself 
complained in his Biographia Litercria, some of his enemies 
first accused him of “‘ too ornate and elaborately poetic diction,” 
and then, with disgraceful inconsistency, weit the accusation 
and charged him with bald and prosaic language, with an affected 
simplicity both of matter and of manner. And many more 
have thrown them aside as unintelligible, and supplied their lack 
of judgment by the violence of aspersion. We pretend not to 
assert that Mr. Coleridge’s compositions are faultless. Our read- 
ers will hereafter perceive that we allow some portions of them 
to be justly obnoxious to several charges; still as they do not 
form the character of his works, as at immense intervals they are 
but spots in a flood of light, it may be useful to inquire, Why 
did he originally meet with so cruel a reception? Why are 
many of his most extravagant admirers now, the very men who 
once most ruthlessly strove to consign him to oblivion? 

We recollect Mr. Wordsworth’s dignified apology for his own 
poems, when in the preface to his Lyrical Ballads, he accounted 
for our deteriorated taste by the social modifications which were 
rapidly taking place in the country. 


“ A multitude of causes,” he says, “ unknown to former times, are now 


acting with a combined force to blunt the discriminating powers of the 
NO, XXXU.—ocT, 1834, DD 
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mind, and, unfitting it for all voluntary exertion, to reduce it to a state 
of almost savage torpor. The most effective of these causes are the 
great national events, which are daily taking place, and the increasing 
accumulation of men in cities, where the uniformity of their occupations 
produces a craving for extraordinary incident, which the rapid commu- 
nication of intelligence hourly gratifies. To this tendency of life and 
manners the literature and theatrical exhibitions of the country have 
conformed themselves. The invaluable works of our elder writers, I 
had almost said the works of Shakespeare and Milton, are driven into neg- 


lect by frantic novels, sickly and stupid German tragedies, and deluges 
of idle and extravagant stories in verse.” 


We allow to a considerable extent the correctness of this rea- 
soning, but believe it insufficient. We conceive that, perfectly 
independent of any civil modifications, the taste of the public has 
been materially formed by two authors, whose minds would have 
taken the same position at whatever period they might have lived. 
Without adducing it as a detraction of their works, we think that 
the poetry and the prose of Sir W. Scott, and the poetry of Lord 

yron, so accustomed us to a love of sensuous popular excite- 
ment, an excitement of the more ostensible emotions of our being, 
as unfitted us for more profound and meditative compositions. 

It must be allowed that they restricted themselves to the more 
imposing sublimities of human nature; to the more stirring and 
obvious qualities of human passion. Their readers were thus 
borne onward by the torrent. ‘They had to make no efforts them- 
selves. It required no power of mind somewhat to sympathize 
with them; as the most unobservant must be arrested in terror 
at the lightning and the roar of heaven, or in awe at the foam 
and burst of the cataract, who would be perfectly insensible to 
the sublimities of an angel’s song. ‘The readers of England were 
thus kept in a mental fever, But all this is precisely the very 

opposite to that state of mind requisite for the due appreciation 
of Mr, Coleridge’s writings. ‘They are profoundly meditative. 
His readers must intensely think,—not only in order to realize 
his conceptions, but to detect the subtle yet true relations of his 
thoughts. Merely animal passion must be exorcised; and yet 
the soul must not divest itself of feeling, for there is nothin coldly | 
abstract or frigidly intellectual, Most of his sublimities are 
not those of nature without, but of man within, 

And further, in accounting for Mr. Coleridge’s reception with 
the public, it must not be forgotten that the character of his phi- 
losophy, which is interwoven with his poems, would of itself, at 
any time, have prevented their immediate efficiency. That phi- 
losophy i is original as well as mystic. It demands the most pa- 
tient thought, first in order to detect its meaning, and then the 
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most vigorous judgment, either to harmonize it with acknow- 
ledged truths, or satisfy ourselves of its discrepancy. It must 
be very clear therefore that time is requisite for his success, 
Such a poet must create in his readers sympathies with himself, 
He must banish from them all love of passive, intellectual indul- 
gence; he must make them work themselves, As he points to a 
rich and exhaustless mine, and offers to pioneer them, they must 
summon up effort to descend the shaft, and collect the ore for 
their own personal aggrandizement. What a revolution of men- 
tal habit must this be, when men had been wont luxuriously to 
yield themselves to the poet’s humour, pleased with the easy and 
willing minister to their passion? Yet Mr. Coleridge had to effect 
this, when he attempted to procure readers and admirers, As if 
some daring aspirant to fame called upon slaves of sense,—whbo on 
violet beds had been inhaling the wafted odours,—-to rise and 
gird themselves for some mountainous ascent, that amid Alpine 
snows and frosts they might catch the sublimity of a sunrise upon 
the blushing world. 

We cannot forbear a second quotation from Mr, Wordsworth 
in support of our observation. 


“The predecessors of an original genius of a high order will have 
smoothed the way for all that he has in common with them: and much 
he will have in common ; but for what is peculiarly his own, he will be 
called upon to clear and often to shape his own road; he will be in the 
condition of Hannibal among the Alps.” 


Should Poetry then be philosophical? Is she wise to place 
this difficulty towards obtaining popular admiration in her own 
path? Lucretius is not as extensively read as Virgil; ought this 
to be a beacon? Surely not; for what is the distinction of 
try? Itis not simply the accident of rhythm or cadence. ft is 
not simply the province of the imagination, We conceive that 
the most enlarged distinction between it and prose is, that whe- 
ther it confines itself to fancy, or whether it interweaves fancy and 
reason, it must be characterized by passion. Prosaic philosophy 
must be abstract. It must not be an incarnation. But poetic 
philosophy must feel. And therefore, since philosophy can be 
the field of emotion, she can be poetic. Thus we bive poetry an 
illimitable range. ‘She is the breath and finer spirit of all 
knowledge: the impassioned expression which is in the counte- 
nance of all science.” ‘There is impassioned poetry in astronomy, 
and Milton breathed it. There is impassioned poetry in botany, 
and it was the inspiration of Linnaeus. Above all, there is the 
poetry of human nature, inclusive of all her laws and processes 
of thought and divine oT. 
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It would be a painful blank if this last department was dis- 
regarded. Nothing, irrespective of religious truth, can so well 
inculcate self-observation:—nothing so fill man with the con- 
sciousness of his own dignity. ‘The mind that would be frozen 
by didactic, anatomizing metaphysics, glows with a healthy 
warmth when it imbibes the same truths, kindled with the appro- 
priate passions of their poetry. ping 

Wordsworth and Coleridge have both occupied the same field. 
They were friends from their youth. Originally some of their 
poems were published in the same volume. Nevertheless, there 
is an essential dissimilarity. We question if any one of their 
poems, had they been all confusedly intermingled, would, upon 
an arrangement of them, been erroneously referred to either 
author. There is more of gentie and calm observation in the 
author of the “ Excursion:”—more of the tumultuous and violent 
in the author of “ Removyse.” One reminds us of the calm sum- 
mer’s eve, before the mists have arisen: all is soothing and dis- 
tinct: there is no obscurity. But there is too much energy in 
the other for such a time. Neither has he sufficient contentment 
for the hour. Pain and disappointment and unsatisfied affec- 
tions are too often obvious. Besides, there is a difference in 
their philosophy. Wordsworth, unquestionably, is more intelli- 
gible, more observant of the mind’s phenomena than intent upon 
their latent causes; and he has therefore less profundity, and less 
error. 

The volumes before us contain the whole of Mr, Coleridge’s 
previously published pieces and some new ones :—a curious as- 
semblage of the gay and grave; the obvious and the profound ; 
the rash and the matured; the religious and the irreverent. 
With all our avowed feelings of esteem and veneration and even 
love of Mr. Coleridge, we cannot withhold our last classification. 
As religious critics we must say,—especially, too, as we regard 
Mr. Coleridge in a religious light,—would that such a piece as 
the “ Devil's Thoughts” had been expunged! It is neither 
worthy of his wit or of his religion. 

We shall now proceed to consider several of his principal 
poems, with the hope that our readers will, from their own exami- 
nation, agree with our previous opinions respecting them. 

The observant reader may perceive in his juvenile poems many 
traits of his character and many earnests of his matured genius. 
His monody on the death of Chatterton, so full of pathos, so ten- 
derly sympathetic, may be considered an emblem of one feature of 
his mind. He was fond of “ weeping with those who wept :” 
sorrow was more cungeuial than exultation. 
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“* Poor Chatterton! he sorrows for thy fate 
Who would have praised and loved thee, ere too late. 
Poor Chatterton! farewell! of darkest hues 
This chaplet cast I on thy unshaped tomb; 
But dare no longer on the sad theme muse, 
Lest kindred woes persuade a kindred doom : 
For oh! big gall-drops, shook from Folly’s wing, 
Have blackened the fair promise of my spring ; 
And the stern Fate transpierced with viewless dart : 
The last pale Hope that shivered at my heart !""—vol. i. p. 11 


There is much power, mingled with the same tender sympathy 
we have already mentioned, in his tenth sonnet. 


** Sweet Mercy! how my very heart has bled 
To see thee, poor Old Man! and thy gray hair 
Hoar with the snowy blast: while no one cares 
To clothe thy shrivelled limbs and palsied head. 
My Father! throw away this tattered vest 
That mocks thy shivering! take my garment—use 
A young man’s arm! I'll melt these frozen dews 
That hang from thy white beard and numb thy breast. 
My Sara too shall tend thee, like a child : 
And thou shalt talk, in our fire-side’s recess, 
Of purple pride, that scowls on wretchedness, 
He did not so, the Galilean mild, 
Who met the Lazars turn’d from rich men’s doors, 
And called them Friends, and healed their noisome sores!” 


vol. i. pp. 68, 69. 


The difficulties of poverty, increased by much physical pain 
and domestic distress, added to that melancholy temperament 
which is mostly in the society of poetic genius. It was but pour- 
traying his personal feelings, when, perhaps wounded by the 
insolence of wealth, and fretted with his own inferiority, he speaks 
of 

“ Philosophers and Bards 
Spread in concentric circles: they whose souls, 
Conscious of their high dignities from God, 
Brook not wealth’s rivalry! and they who long 
Enamoured with the charms of order, hate ~~ 
The unseemly disproportion: and whoe’er 
Turn with mild sorrow from the victor’s car 
And the low puppetry of thrones, to muse 
On that blest triumph, when the patriot Sage 
Called the red lightnings from the o’er-rushing cloud 
And dashed the beauteous terrors on the earth 
Smiling majestic.” —vol. i. pp. 90, 91. 


This incipient dissatisfaction with things around him, blended 
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with that intense love of liberty which is inseparable from a great 
and noble mind, gave birth to many of his verses in praise of the 
French Revolution, and beguiled him into too warm apologies 
for the horrors which disgraced it. Most of these pieces are 
distinguished by such unrivalled energy, that we find it difficult 
to refrain from quotation, But events subsequent to their com- 
position have so unquestionably demonstrated the fallacy and 
danger of the principles on which that national movement pro- 
ceeded, that we regret that at all, and especially at the present 
period of our history, such political stimulants are mixed up with 
the sager maxims of experience and reflection. 

Of his Juvenile Poems, his “ Religious Musings” are tran- 
scendently the best. He styles it a desultory poem; and in 
truth it does require considerable research to find out by what 
aid of suggestion he leaped the chasms which disclose themselves 
between every thought and its successor. Still there is a link, 
and the tracing it is an instructive specimen of his mental com- 
binations. It was composed upon a Christmas Eve. ‘The hour 
naturally suggests to him the birth of the Redeemer, and 


‘“* The vision of the heavenly multitude 
Who hymned the song of peace o'er Bethlehem’s fields.” 


Without glancing at the interval, the poet passes onward to the 
fearful hour of his crucifixion,—the prayer for mercy on his ene- 
mies, which was uttered by the blessed sufferer, and the joy in 
earth’s reconciliation which succeeded, 


Divine light filled heaven with ecstacy.” 


From its effect in heaven he proceeds more extensively to its 
effect on earth, From the contemplation of the Saviour’s cross, 
the redeemed obtain the best exhibition of the Divine character, 
and inhale faith and love and hope, and spiritual courage, and 
peace undisturbed by all the ills and contingencies of life. And 
then follows this sublime and meditative musing :— 


“ Thus from the Elect, regenerate through faith, 
Pass the dark Passions and what thirsty Cares 
Drink up the Spirit, and the dim regards 
Self-centre. Lo they vanish! or acquire 
New names, new features—by supernal grace 
Enrobed with Light, and naturalized in Heaven. 
As when a shepherd on a vernal morn 
Through some thick fog creeps timorous with slow foot, 
Darkling he fixes ongthe immediate road 
His downward eye: all else of fairest kind 
Hid or deformed. But lo! the bursting Sun! 
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Touched by the enchantment of that sudden beam 
Straight the black vapour melteth, and in globes 
Of dewy glitter gems each plant and tree ; 

On every leaf, on every blade it hangs ! 

Dance glad the new-born intermingling rays, 

And wide around the landscape streams with glory ! 


“ There is one Mind, one omnipresent Mind, 
Omnific. His most holy name is Love. 
Truth of subliming import! with the which 
Who feeds and saturates his constant soul, 
He from his small particular orbit flies 
With blest outstarting! From Himself he flies, 
Stands in the sun, and with no partial gaze 
Views all creation; and he loves it all, 
And blesses it, and calls it very good ! 
This is indeed to dwell with the Most High! 
Cherubs and rapture-trembling Seraphim 
Can press no nearer to the Almighty’s throne. 


Tis the sublime of man, 
Our noontide majesty, to know ourselves 
Parts and proportions of one wondrous whole ! 
This fraternizes man, this constitutes 
Our Charities and bearings. But 'tis God 
Diffused through all, that doth make all one whole : 
This the worst superstition, him except 
Aught to desire, reality ! 
The plenitude and permanence of bliss ! 
O Fiends of Superstition! not that oft 
The erring priest hath stained with brother’s blood 
Your grisly idols, not for this may wrath 
Thunder against you from the Holy One! 
But o'er some plain that steameth to the sun, 
Peopled with death; or where more hideous Trade 
Loud-laughing packs his bales of human anguish ; 
I will raise up a mourning, O ye Fiends! 
And curse your spells, that film the eye of Faith, 
Hiding the present God; whose presence lost, 
The moral world’s cohesion, we become 
An anarchy of Spirits! Toy-bewitched, 
Made blind by lusts, disherited of Soul, 
No common centre Man, no common sire 
Knoweth! A sordid solitary thing, 

_ Mid countless brethren with a lonely heart 
Through courts and cities the smooth savage roams 
Feeling bimself, his own low self the whole ; 
When he by sacred sympathy might make 
The whole one self! self, that no alien knows! 
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Self, far-diffused as Fancy's wing can travel ! 

Self, spreading still! Oblivious of its own, 

Yet all of all possessing! This is Faith! 

This the Messiah’s destined victory !”—vol. i. p. 85—87. 


After this, the poet betrays his youth and inexperience in the 
uncontrolled fervor with which he contrasts with this religious 
benevolence the infuriate passions which the Peninsular war ell- 
cited. We mourn over his evident forgiveness of the tumults of 
the French Revolution; but his better emotions soon awaken in 
it | him the invocation, 


“ Return, pure Faith! return, meek Piety ! 
ay The kingdoms of the world are yours: each heart 
oa). Self-governed, the vast family of Love 
PE Raised from the common earth by common toil 

Enjoy the equal produce. Such delights 

As float to earth, permitted visitants ! 
Whea in some hour of solemn jubilee 
The massy gates of Paradise are thrown 

Wide open, and forth come in fragments wild 
Sweet echoes of unearthly melodies, 
And odours snatched from beds of amaranth, 
And they, that from the crystal river of life 
Spring up on freshened wing, ambrosial gales ! 
The favoured good man in his lonely walk 
Perceives them, and bis silent spirit drinks 
Strange bliss which he shall recognize in heaven. 
And such delights, such strange beatitudes, 
Seize on my young anticipating heart 
When that blest fature rushes on my view ! 
For in his own and in his Father's might 
The Saviour comes! While as the Thousand Years 
Lead up their mystic dance, the Desert shouts ! 
Old Ocean claps his hands! The mighty Dead 
Rise to new life, whoe’er from earliest time 
With conscious zeal had urged Love’s wondrous plan, 
Coadjutors of God.” —vol. i. p. 95. 


i We have given these large quotations from this poem because 
i | we consider it one of bis sublimest compositions. It is also a 
t development of his religion at that period. It was impregnated 
ry with Platonism: and (we much question whether in his later 
Le years he would not have added that) in its tendencies it was inju- 
riously latitudinarian. 

of Whatever may be our veneration for sages and philosophers, 
a we can never conceive that their science alone is a title to the 
| blessedness of heaven, and it is not uncharitable to refuse our 
agreement with Mr. Coleridge when in youth he wrote as if he 
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conceived the knowledge of electricity would be a substitute for 
Franklin’s want of faith; or that the natural philosophy of 
Priestley would expiate the heinousness of his denial of the 
Atonement. 

This poem ae an instructive comparison between Mr, 
Coleridge and Mr. Shelley. They both professed to breathe 
intensely what they each cailed a love of universal nature. But 
the former traced the true source of this feeling to a knowledge 
of the God of Revelation, of “ God in Christ.” The Atonement 
was to his mind an irrefragable proof of the infinite love of God. 
It taught him that the evils and woes in the universe would, 
through this economy, be no impeachment of the Divine Wisdom. 
But here Mr. Shelley failed: if he deified any abstract notion at 
all; if he attributed to it any intelligence, it was that of simple 
nature, beneath whose sway sorrows and anguish were permitted 
without any future remedial provision. And surely such a view 
as this is wholly incompatible with unalloyed complacency in the 
universe. 

The “ Ancient Mariner,” and “ Christabel” are wild but ex- 
quisitely beautiful sports of his fancy. ‘They are doubtless known 
to most of our readers; but we are sure that an analysis and 
examination of them will not be uninteresting. ‘They are both 
founded upon the belief in the existence of invisible agencies, 
who directly interfere, as the ministers of good or evil, in our 
mundane affairs. 

“ They seem 
With various province and apt agency 
Each to pursue its own self-centring end. 
Some nurse the infant diamond in the mine ; 
Some roll the genial juices through the oak ; 
Some drive the mutinous clouds to clash in air, 
And rushing on the storm with whirlwind speed, 
Yoke the red lightnings to their volleying car. 
Thus these pursue their never-varying course, 
No eddy in their stream, Others, more wild, 
With complex interests weaving human fates, 
Duteous or proud, alike obedient all, 
Evolve the process of eternal good.” vol. i. p. 100. 


Amid such poetic scenery, the Ancient Mariner is introduced. 
Venerable with his gray beard,—convulsed in muscular agony ; 
his eye glittering with restless terror,—his body wasted from some 
remorseless and incessant alarm,—the hoary sailor, at the mo- 
ment of his paroxysm, casually encounters three youths, who are 
invited to a wedding feast. For some crime which he has perpe- 
trated he is compelled at intervals to make confession :— 
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“ At an uncertain hour 
That agony returns ; 
And till my ghastly tale is told, 
This heart within me burns. 
I pass like night from land to land ; 
I have strange power of speech ; 
That moment that his face I see, 
I know the man that must hear me, 
To him my tale I teach.” —vol. ii. p. 25. 


By this instinct he is sure that one of these bidden guests must 
hear his story. He instantly seizes him with his “ skinny hand,” 
and commences the recital. The youth is infuriate, and strives to 
relax his grasp, when the mariner’s glittering eye, by some super- 
natural charm, detains him. His auditor is quiet, and he pro- 
ceeds, It isa tale of terror. ‘The ancient mariner’s vessel was 
driven by a resistless storm-blast to the southern pole. 


** And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wond’rous cold : 
And ice, mast high, came floating by, 
As green as emerald. 
** And through the drifts the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen : 
Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken— 
The ice was all between. 
* The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around : 
It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 
Like noises in a swound !”—vol. ii. pp. 3, 4. 


In this horrid situation an albatross—the messenger of some 
guardian spirit—alighted on the mast. ‘The storm-blast instantly 
veered in its direction, and rescued the mariner and his crew. 
From some inexplicable impulse he cruelly shot the albatross ; 
and then came his punishment. ‘The storm still continued, until 
it drove them back again to the line, when the ship became sud- 
denly becalmed. 
‘“* Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
"Twas sad as sad could be ; 
And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea! 
** All in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody Sun, at noon, 
Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the Moon. 
“* Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship, 
Upon a painted ocean. 
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** Water, water, every where, 
And all the boards did shrink : 
Water, water, every where, 
Nor any drop to drink, 


“* The very deep did rot: O Christ ! 
That ever this should be ! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

‘* About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night ; 

The water, like a witch's oils, 
Burnt green, and blue, and white. 

‘** And some in dreams assured were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so ; 

Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 

** And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was withered at the root ; | 
We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 

“ Ah! well a day, what evil looks 
Had I from old and young ! ' 
Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung.”—vol, ii. p. 6, 7. 


We know nothing in modern poetry more appallingly sublime 
than the following description of their discovery of a sail, their 


disappointment and death, with the exception of the Ancient Ma- 
river : 


‘“‘ There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 
A worry time! a weary time ! 
How glazed each weary eye, 
When looking westward, I beheld 
A something in the sky. 


“ At first it seemed a little speck, 
And then it seemed a mist ; 
It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 
“ A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist ! 
And still it neared and neared ; 
As if it dodged a water-sprite, 
It plunged and tacked and veered. 
“ With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
We could not laugh nor wail ; 
Through utter drought all dumb we stood ! 
1 bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 
And cried, A sail! a sail! 
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* With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
Agape they heard me call : 
Gramercy ! they for joy did grin, 
And all at once their breath drew in, 
As they were drinking all. 


“ See! see! (I cried) she tacks no more ! 
Hither to work us weal ; 
Without a breeze, without a tide, 
She steadies with upright keel ! 


** The western wave was all a-flame. 
The day was well nigh done ! 
Almost upon the western wave | 
Rested the broad bright Sun ; | 
When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun. 


‘* And straight the Sun was flecked with bars, 
(Heaven's Mother send us grace) 
As if through a dungeon-grate he peered 
With broad and burning face. 


** Alas! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears ! 
Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 
Like restless gossameres ? 


* Are those her ribs through which the Sun 
Did peer as through a grate ? 
And is that Woman all her crew ? 
Is that a Death? and are there two? 
Is Death that woman’s mate ? 


“ Her lips were red, ber looks were free, 
Her locks were yellow as gold : 
Her skin was as white as leprosy, 
The Night-mare, Life-in-Death was she 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 


“* The naked hulk alongside came, 
And the twain were casting dice ; 
‘The game is done! I've won, I’ve won ! 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 


‘* The Sun’s rim dips ; the stars rush out : 
At one stride comes the dark ; 
With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, 
Off shot the spectre-bark. 


“* We listened and looked sideways up ! 
Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 
My life-blood seemed to sip! 
The stars were dim, and thick the night, 
The steersman’s face by bis lamp gleamed white ; 
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From the sails the dew did drip— 

Till clomb above the eastern bar 

The horned Moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 


‘** One after one, by the star-dogged Moon, 
Too quick for groan or sigh, 
Each turned his face with a ghastly pang, 
And cursed me with his eye. 


“ Four times fifty living men, 
(And I heard nor sigh nor groan) 
With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 
They dropped down one by one. 


“* The souls did from their bodies fly,— 
They fled to bliss or woe ! 


And every soul, it passed me by, 
Like the whizz of my cross-bow !”—vol. ii. p. 7—10. 


Thus alone, the Ancient Mariner, with his soul in agony—haunted 
by the dead man’s eye, fruitlessly striving to pray—at length 
looked upon the sea snakes “ beyond the shadow of the ship,” 
and unconsciously admired and blessed them. Upon this hinged 
his deliverance. He had suffered for his cruelty to one of God’s 
creatures; he now, on the return of benevolence to his bosom, 
was forgiven. Of the sea-snakes he says, 
* O happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare : 


A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware : 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 
And I blessed them unaware. 


“ The selfsame moment I could pray ; 
And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea,”"—vol. ii. p. 13. 


The arrival of rain to refresh his parched limbs—of a breeze to 
rescue his vessel—of auspicious spirits, to animate for a time the 
dead men’s bodies, and enable them to work the ship—their en- 
trance into the haven of the Ancient Mariner’s country—the alarm 
of the pilot and hermit of the wood at the sight of the vessel, and 
the evanishment of the spirits—the sinking of the ship—the rescue 
of the Mariner in the pilot’s boat—his confession of his crime— 
his absolution—all these fanciful incidents are told with sur- 
passing power. 

Of course, in all sober reason such a poem must be considered 
but the play of a wild and romantic fancy. It is a tale whose 
moral is the duty of love and kindness to all God’s creatures: 


= 
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“* Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest ! 
He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 


“* He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made aud loveth all.”—vol. ii. p. 26. 


All the mariner’s sufferings arose from his cruelty to the alba- 
tross, and his instant deliverance followed upon his unconsciously 
loving and blessing the water-snakes around him. Yet, puerile 
though our didactic description of it may seem, there is nothing 
such in the poem. None but the most vigorous conception could 
have depicted it. We defy any one of a strong imagination to 
read what we have already quoted, without this acknowledgment. 
We must nevertheless dispute the fitness of the whole of the An- 
cient Mariner, for the inculcation of a moral. If this was in the 
least Mr. Coleridge’s intention, he erred in the choice of instru- 
ments. When fiction has this object, its incidents should be the 
probable. The parables of the divine Redeemer invariably ob- 
served this rule. ‘There were no avenues open for scepticism. 
But as a tale of romance, as an indulgence of that element of 
our being, which is ever claiming affinity with unearthly and su- 
pernatural intelligences—it has every characteristic of terror and 
sublimity. 

We have so extensively quoted from the Ancient Mariner, that 
we must very briefly advert to Christabel. We think it far more 
congenial with the poet’s own disposition. It is quite as romantic 
as the other, and more gentle. 

Christabel, the lovely daughter of Sir Leoline, is a victim to the 
witchery of a young Lady Geraldine, whom she had hospitably 
rescued from her ravishers. Geraldine professes to be the child 
of Lord Roland de Vaux, the earliest but estranged friend of Sir 
Leoline. ‘The potent spell so entirely succeeds, that the innocent 
object of her father’s love incurs his sudden detestation. This is 
the simple plot of the poem. It is purposely and wisely left un- 
finished, for its completion must have dispersed the mystery which 
was essential to its supernatural character. We are left in igno- 
rance whether Geraldine was the daughter of Lord Roland: 
whether she really had been violently abducted from her father’s 
castle: whether Sir Leoline avenged her, or in the attempt was 
ruined: whether the spell upon Christabel was withdrawn. It is 
an exquisite fragment. ‘To use Mr. Coleridge’s favourite ex- 
pression, the poem is “ objective” more than any other of his 
pieces. 
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Christabel in the wood at midnight—the description of Geral- 
dine—Christabel’s chamber—the old baron’s indignation at Ge- 
raldine’s wrong—and his bard’s dream—all deserve quotation, if 


our limits permitted us. The following is the scene of Christabel 
in the wood : 


«* Is the night chilly and dark ? 
The night is chilly, but not dark. 
The thin gray cloud is spread on high, 
It covers but not hides the sky. 
The moon is behind, and at the full ; 
And yet she looks both small and dull. 
The night is chill, the cloud is gray : 
*Tis a month before the month of May, 
And the Spring comes slowly up this way. 


“ The lovely lady, Christabel, 
Whom her father loves so well, 
What makes her in the wood so late, 
A furlong from the castle gate ? 
She had dreams all yesternight 
Of her own betrothed knight ; 
And she in the midnight wood will pray 
For the weal of her lover that’s far away. 


‘* She stole along, she nothing spoke, 
The sighs she heav'd were soft and low, 
And naught was green upon the oak, 
But moss and rarest miseltoe : 

She kneels beneath the huge oak tree, 
And in silence prayeth she. 


4 


“* The lady sprang up suddenly, 
The tt lady Christabel ! 
It moaned as near, as near can be, 
But what it is, she cannot tell— 
On the other side it seems to be, 
Of the huge, broad-breasted, old oak tree. 


** The night is chill, the forest bare ; 
Is it the wind that moaneth bleak ? 
There is not wind enough in the air 
To move away the ringlet curl 
From the lovely lady’s cheek— 
There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 
That dances as often as dance it can, 
Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 
On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky. 


“ Hush, beating heart of Christabel ! 
Jesu, Maria, shield her well! 
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She folded her arms beneath her cloak, 
And stole to the other side of the oak. 
What sees she there ? 

* ‘There she sees a damsel bright, 
Drest in a silken robe of white, 
That shadowy in the moonlight shone : 
The neck that made that white robe wan, 
Her stately neck, and arms were bare ; 
Her blue-veined feet unsandal’d were, 
And wildly glittered here and there 
The gems entangled in her hair. 
I guess, ‘twas frightful there to see 
A lady so richly clad as she-— 
Beautiful exceedingly !”—vol. ii. pp. 30, 31. 


We quote the following coincidence of thought in Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s Christabel and Lord Byron’s Childe Harold, not for the 
purpose of convicting either of them of plagiarism, but to prove 


that our author suffers nothing in the comparison: 


‘“* Alas! they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 
And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love, 

Doth work like madness in the brain. . 
And thus it chanced, as I divine, 
With Roland and Sir Leoline. 

Each spake words of high disdain 

And insult to his heart’s best brother : 
They parted—ne’er to meet again ! 

But never either found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining. 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder ; 
A dreary sea now flows between ;— 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been.”— 


vol. ii. pp. 44, 45. 


Now, where the swift Rhone cleaves his way between 
Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 
In hate; whose mining depths so intervene 
That they can meet no more, though broken-hearted, 
Though in their souls, which thus each other thwarted, 
Love was the very root of the fond rage 
Which blighted their life’s bloom, and then departed ; 
Itself expired, but leaving them an age 
Of years all winters, war within themselves to wage. 


Childe Harold, canto iii. 
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Perhaps some such an instance as this gave rise to Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s remark in his preface to Christabel : 


“« The first part of the following poem was written in the year 1797, 
at Stowey, in the county of Somerset. ‘The second part after my return 
from Germany, in the year 1800, at Keswick, Cumberland. It is pro- 
bable, that if the poem had been finished at cither of the former periods, 
or if even the first and second parts had been published in the year 1800, 
the impression of its originality would have been much greater than I 
dare at present expect. But for this I have only my own indolence to 
blame. The dates are mentioned for the exclusive purpose of preclud- 
ing charges of plagiarism or servile imitation from myself. For there is 
amongst us a set of critics, who seem to hold, that every possible thought 
and image is traditional; who have no notion that there are such things 
as fountains in the world, small as well as great ; and who would there- 
fore charitably derive every rill ae behold flowing, from a perforation 
made in some other man’s tank. I am confident, however, that as far as 
the present poem is concerned, the celebrated poets, whose writings I 
might be suspected of having imitated, either in particular passages, or 
in the tone and the spirit of the whole, would be among the first to vin- 
dicate me from the charge, and who, on any striking coincidence, would 
pore me to address them in this doggerel version of two monkish 

atin hexameters. 
*« *Tis mine, and it is likewise yours ; 
But an if this will not do; 
Let it be mine, good friend! for I 
Am the poorer of the two.”—vol. ii. pp. 28, 29. 


We have submitted to our readers some of our author’s best 
specimens of meditative and romantically descriptive verse. In 
our anxious hope of suecessfully advocating the poet’s claims 
to the admiration and study of our readers, we unwillingly omit 
his philosophical and affectionate address to Wordsworth; his 
Eolian Harp ; his Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni ; 
his Love’s Apparition and Evanishment; and many others— 
all distinguished by either the most refined gentleness of passion, 
or the loftiest communings, or the deep philosophy of nature. 
We must content ourselves with his Ode to Dejection. 


DEJECTION: AN ODE. 


Wet! if the bard was weatherwise, who made 
The grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spence, 
This night, so tranquil now, will not go hence 

Unroused by winds, that ply a busier trade 

Than those which mould yon cloud in lazy flakes, 

Or the dull sobbing draft, that moans and rakes 

Upon the strings of this Eolian lute, 
Which better far were mute. 
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For lo! the new-moon winter-bright ! 
And overspread with phantom light, 
(With swimming phantom light o'erspread 
But rimmed and circled by « silver thread,) 
I see the old moon in her lap, foretelling 
The coming on of rain and squally blast. 
And oh! that even now the gust were swelling, 
And the slant night-shower driving loud and fast ! 
Those sounds which oft have raised me, whilst they awed, 
And sent my soul abroad, 
Might now perhaps their wonted impulse give, 
Might startle this dull pain, and make it move and live ! 


A grief without a pang, void, dark, and drear, 
A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet, no relief, 
In word, or sigh, or tear— 
O Lady! in this wan and heartless mood, 
To other thoughts by yonder throstle woo'd, 
All this long eve, so balmy and serene, 
Have I been gazing on the western sky, 
And its peculiar tint of yellow green : 
And still I gaze—and with how blank an eye! 
And those thin clouds above, in flakes and bars, 
That give away their motion to the stars ; 
Those stars, that glide behind them or between, 
Now sparkling, now bedimmed, but always seen : 
Yon crescent moon as fixed as if it grew 
In its own cloudless, starless lake of blue ; 
I see them all so excellently fair, 
I see, not feel how beautiful they are ! 
My genial spirits fail ; 
And what can these avail 
To lift the smothering weight from off my breast ? 
It were a vain endeavour, 
Though I should gaze for ever 
On that green light that lingers in the west : 
I may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life, whose fountains are within. 


Oh Lady! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live ; 
Ours is her wedding-garment, ours her shroud ! 
And would we aught behold of higher worth, 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd, 
Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth, 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the Earth— 
And from the soul itself must there be sent, 
A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 
Of all sweet sounds the life and element ! 
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O pure of heart! thou need’st not ask of me 
What this strong music in the soul may be ! 
What, and wherein it doth exist, 
This light, this glory, this fair luminous mist, 
This beautiful and beauty-making power. 
Joy, virtuous Lady! Joy that ne’er was given, 
Save to the pure, and in their purest hour, 
Life, and Life's effluence, cloud at ence and shower ; 
Joy, Lady! is the spirit and the power, 
Which wedding Nature to us gives in dower, 
A new Earth and new Heaven, 
Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud— 
Joy is the sweet voice, Joy the luminous cloud— 
We in ourselves rejoice ! 
And thence flows all that charms or ear or sight, 
All melodies the echoes of that voice, 
All colours a suffusion from that light. 


There was a time when, though my path was rough, 
This joy within me dallied with distress, 
And all misfortunes were but as the stuff 
Whence Fancy made me dream of happiness: 
For hope grew round me, like the twining vine, 
And fruits, and foliage, not my own, seemed mine, 
But now afflictions bow me down to earth : 
Nor care I, that they rob me of my mirth, 
But oh! each visitation 
Suspends what nature gave me at my birth, 
My shaping spirit of Imagination. 
For not to think of what I needs must feel, 
But to be still and patient, all I can ; 
And haply by abstruse research to steal 
From my own nature all the natural man— 
This was my sole resource, my only plan : 
Till that which suits a part infects the whole, 
And now is almost grown the habit of my soul. 
Hence, viper thoughts, that coil around my mind, 
Reality’s dark dream ! 
I turn from you, and listen to the wind, 
Which long has raved unnoticed. What a scream 
Of agony by torture lengthened out 
That lute sent forth! Thou Wind that ravest without, 
Bare craig, or mountain-tairn,* or blasted tree, 
Or pine-grove whither woodman never clumb, 
Or lonely house, long held the witches home, 
Methinks were fitter instruments for thee, 


* Tairn is a small lake, generally if not always applied to the lakes up in the nwun- 
tains, and which are the feeders of those in the valleys. This address to the Storm-wind 
will not appear extravagant to those who have heard it at night, and in a mountainous 
country. 
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Mad Lutanist ! who in this month of showers, 
Of dark brown gardens, and of peeping flowers, 
Makes Devils’ yule, with worse than wintry song, 
The blossoms, buds, and timorous leaves among. 

Thou Actor, perfect in all tragic sounds ! 
Thou mighty Poet, e’en to frenzy bold ! 

What tell’st thou now about ? 
“Tis of the rushing of a host in rout, 

With groans of trampled men, with smarting wounds— 
At once they groan with pain, and shudder with the cold ! 
But hush! there is a pause of deepest silence ! 

And all that noise, as of a rushing crowd, 

With groans, and tremulous shudderings—all is over— 
It tells another tale, with sounds less deep and loud ! 
A tale of less affright, 
And tempered with delight, 
As Otway’s self had framed the tender lay, 
Tis of a little child 
Upon a lonesome wild, 
Not far from home, but she had lost her way : 
And now moans low in bitter grief and fear, 
And now screams loud, and hopes to make her mother hear. 


Tis midnight, but small thoughts have I of sleep : 
Full seldom may my friend such vigils keep ! 
Visit her, gentle Sleep! with wings of healing, 
And may this storm be but a mountain-birth, 
May all the stars hang bright about her dwelling, 
Silent as though they watched the sleeping Earth ! 
With light heart may she rise, 
Gay fancy, cheerful eyes, 
Joy lift her spirit, joy attune her voice ; 
To her may all things live, from pole to pole, 
Their life the eddying of her living soul ! 
O simple spirit, guided from above, 
Dear Lady ! friend devoutest of my choice, 
Thus mayest thou ever, evermore rejoice.”—Vvol. i. p. 35-—40. 
What can be more true to the nature of a mind of sensibility ? 
Dejection colours all the surrounding scenery; robs the beautiful 
of their attractions; refuses to commune with aught but the drop- 
ping rain and the moaning blast. The soul, the fountain of love- 
liness, beautiful and beauty-making power :” the sudden 
rise from metaphysical abstraction, to welcome the wind which he 
had invoked, but had so long unnoticed : all these are touches of 
mighty poesy. We would hazard the remark that this Ode com- 
bines more of the writer’s peculiarity and beauties than any other. 
The second of the volumes before us contains Mr. Coleridge’s 
two dramatic pieces, Remorse and Zapolya. We think them 
much less indicative of his characteristic powers than are his mi- 
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nor poems, ‘The conduct of Don Alvar, in Remorse, never had 
a parallel. He has too much disinterestedness to be a natural 
character, and displays too utter a forgetfulness of his own situa- 
tion in the philosophical attempt to awaken remorse in an un- 
principled brother, who had plotted his assassination and was 
aiming at the possession of his betrothed. Religion would im- 
part this nobleness; but without that, we are sure no stoicism 
whatever would be so unimpassioned as to attempt to reclaim 
from vice the wounder of one’s love, or the plotter against one’s 
existence. His character, therefore, is unphilosophical. ‘To be 
a metaphysical experimentalist, a man must bear no selfish re- 
lation to the subject of his mental anatomy. 

But apart from this leading defect, the tragedy has some ter- 
ribly faithful developments of progress in guilt—of revenge. Mr. 
Coleridge never could have written good tragedies without laying 
aside his most striking talent. Men do not ordinarily philoso- 
phize—but none of our poet’s impersonations could be free from 
this inclination. For him to succeed, all his dramatis persona 
should have been the disciples of the Lyceum, or amid the groves 
of the Academy. How true to the life would he have given us the 
soliloquies of Plato, or the grave and lonely self-communings of 
Cato the younger! 

The following scene will furnish our readers with a specimen 
of his powers in this department. Alhadra is a Moorish chief- 
tainess, whose husband has just been murdered by Ordonio. 


Scene IIL.—The Mountains by Moonlight. 
Alhad. alone in a Moorish dress. 


Alh. Yon hanging woods, that touch’d by autumn seem 
As they were blossoming hues of fire and gold ; 
The flower-like woods, most lovely in decay, 
The many clouds, the sea, the rock, the sands, 
Lie in the silent moonshine ; and the owl, 
(Strange ! very strange!) the scritch-owl only wakes ! 
Sole voice, sole eye of alt this world of beauty ! 
Unless, perhaps, she sings her screeching song 
To a herd of wolves, that skulk athirst for blood. 
Why such a thing am I ?—Where are these men ? 
I need the sympathy of human faces, 
To beat away this deep contempt for all things, 
Which quenches my revenge. Oh! would to Alla, 
The raven, or the sea-mew, were appointed 
To bring me food! or rather that my soul 
Could drink in life from the universal air ! 
It were a lot divine in some small skiff 
Along some Ocean's boundless solitude, 
To float for ever with a careless course, 
And think myself the ouly being alive ! 
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My children !—Isidore’s children '—Son of Valdez, 
This hath new strung mine arm. ‘Thou coward tyrant! 
To stupify a woman's heart with anguish, 

Till she forgot—even that she was a mother ! 

[She fires her eye on the earth. Then drop in one after another 
from different parts of the stage, a considerable number of Mo- 
rescoes, all in Moorish garments and Moorish armour. They 
form a circle at a distance round Alhadra, and remain silent till 
Naomi enters. 

Nao. Woman! May Alla and the prophet bless thee ! 

We have obeyed thy call. Where is our chief? 
And why didst thou enjoin these Moorish garments ? 

Alh. (Raising her eyes and looking round on the circle.) Warriors 
of Mahomet ! faithful in the battle ! 

My countrymen! Come ye prepared to work 
An honourable deed? And would ye work it 
In the slave’s garb? Curse on those Christian robes ! 
They are spell-blasted : and whoever wears them 
His arm shrinks wither’d, his heart melts away, 
And his bones soften. 
Nao. Where is Isidore? 
Alh. This night I went from forth my house, and left 
His children all asleep: and be was living! 
And I return’d and found them still asleep, 
But he had perished 

All Morescoes. Perished ? 

Alh, He had perished ! 

Sleep on, poor babes! not one of you doth know 
That he is fatherless—a desolate orphan ; 

Why should we wake them? Can an infant’s arm 
Revenge his murder ? 

One Morescoe (to another). Did she say his murder ? 

Nao. Murder? Not murdered ? 

Alh. Murdered by a Christian ! 

[They all at once draw their sabres. 

Alh. (To Naomi, who advances from the circle.) Brother of 
Zagri! fling away thy sword ; 

This is thy chieftain’s ! 


[ He steps forward to take it. 
Dost thou dare to receive it? 
For I have sworn by Alla and the Prophet, 

No tear shall dim these eyes, this woman’s heart 
Shall heave no groan, till I have seen that sword 
Wet with the life-blood of the son of Valdez ! 


[A pause. 
Ordonio was your chieftain’s murderer ! 
Nao. He dies, by Alla! 
All. (kneeling.) By Alla! 


Mth. ‘This night your chieftain armed himself, 
Aud hurried from me. But I followed him 
At a distance, till 1 saw bim enter—there. 
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The cavern ? 


Nao. 


Ath. Yes; the mouth of yonder cavern : 
After a while I saw the son of Valdez 
Rush by with flaring torch; he likewise entered. 
There was another and a longer pause ; 
And once methought I heard the clash of swords ! 
And soon the son of Valdez re-appeared ! 
He flung his torch towards the moon in sport, 


And seemed as he were mirthful! I s 


listening, 


Impatient for the footsteps of my husband! 
ao. ‘Thou called’st him? 


Alh. 


"Twas dark and very silent. 


Of that for which I came! 


I crept into the cavern— 


What saidst thou ? 
No! no! I did not dare call Isidore, 


Lest I should hear no answer! A brief while, 
Belike, I lost all thought and memory 


After that pause, 


O heaven! I heard a groan, and followed it : 

And yet another groan, which guided me 

Into a strange recess—and there was light, 

A hideous light ! his torch lay on the ground ; 

Its flame burnt dimly o’er a chasm’s brink : 

I spake; and whilst I spake a feeble groan 

Came from that chasm! it was his last! his death- 


Nao. 


415 


Comfort her, Alla! 


Alh, 1 stood in unimaginable trance 
And agony that cannot be remembered, 
Listening with horrid hope to hear a groan ! 
But I heard his last : my husband's death-groan ! 
Haste! let us onward. 


I looked far down the pit— 
My sight was bounded by a jutting fragment : 


Nao, 
Alh. 


And it was stained with 


lood. 


hen first I shrieked, 


My eye-balls burnt, my brain grew hot as fire, 
And all the hanging drops of the wet roof 

Turn’d into blood.—I saw them turn to blood ! 
‘And I was leaping wildly down the chasm, 

When on the farther brink I saw his sword, 

And it said vengeance !—Curses on my tongue ! 

The moon hath moved in Heaven, andI am here, 

And he hath not had vengeance ! Isidore ! 

Spirit of Isidore ! thy murderer lives ! 


Away! away! 
x 


Away! away! 


[She rushes off, all fe 


ollowing her.” 


vol. ii. p. 219—223. 
The third volume is entirely occupied by our author’s transla- 


tion from Schiller’s Piccolomimi, and the Death of Wallenstein. 
We shall not stay to examine a piece, the chief merits of which 
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must of course be attributed to their German author. It is suth- 
cient for us to express our deep gratitude to the translator, and 
our conviction that there is nota poem in our language, transferred 
from another, more marked by the freshness and individuality of 
au original production. And it is a striking fact, that the trains 
of thought—the modes of philosophical reasoning—the mysteri- 
ous associations with invisible spirits and the arts of necromancy 
throughout Schiller’s Wallenstem, are so analogous with Mr. 
Coleridge’ s own compositions, that we could easily deceive our- 
selves into the persuasion that it was his own. ‘To those espe- 
cially who are ignorant of German writings, this must be an in- 
valuable addition to their English literature. 

In closing our remarks upon these volumes, we must express 
our astonishment at the insertion of pieces which, however they 
may display the poet’s ingenuity, are out of place. It provokes 
no commendatory smile to read his Mathematical Problem; or 
his Ode to a Nose ; his Monody to a Tea-kettle ; or his Address 
to a young Ass. Had they true humour, such as Cowper’s Gil- 
pin, we should not object; but we are at a loss to find in them 
either the sallies of wit or the recreations of fancy. 

We have attended very curiously to Mr. Coleridge’s philoso- 
phical opinious— because the attention of our readers must here- 
after more systematically be called to them, upon the publication 
of his last manuscripts and his life. But this is the most appro- 
priate place for us to observe, that a knowledge of his ele 
views is essential to a true understanding of his poetry. In read- 
ing it, we must ever bear in mind that he is an enthusiastic believer 
in the realism of ideas, as distinguished from nominalism. It is 
this which breathes into him the poetry of philosophy ; that made 
all his thoughts to be glowing incarnations. Practically sp speaking, 
he was a thorough unbeliever in abstract metaphysics. e have 
read and re-read various passages in his Friend; if perchance we 
could make him avow his creed in his own language, and begging 
our readers to summon up resolution to ¢hink whilst considering 
them, we offer the following passages as the best for that purpose. 

** Long, indeed, will man strive to satisfy the inward querist with the 
phrase, /aws of nature. But though the individual may rest content with 
the seemly metaphor, the race cannot. If a law of nature be a mere ge- 
neralization, it is included in the above, as an act of the mind. But if it 
be other and more, and yet be manifestable only in and to an intelligent 
spirit, it must in act and substance be itself spiritual : for things utterly 
heterogeneous can have no intercommunion.”—The Friend, vol. iii. 

244. 
ae Look rownd you and you behold everywhere an adaptation of means 
to ends. Meditate on the nature of a Being whose ideas are creative, 
and consequently more real, more substantial, than the things that, at 
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the height of their creaturely state, are but their dim reflexes,* and the 
intuitive conviction will arise that in such a Being there could exist no 
motive to the creation of a machine for its own sake ; that therefore the 
material world must have been made for the sake of man, at once the 
high priest and representative of the Creator, as far as he partakes of that 
reason in which the essences of all things co-exist in all their distinc- 
tions, yet as one and indivisible. But I speak of man in his idea, and as 
subsumed in the Divine humanity, in whom alone God loved the world.” 


With these quotations we shall at present content ourselves, 
An examination of his theories and his religion, together with the 
influence which the latter ought more directly to have exerted 
upon his poems, will be more suitable when, by some literary me- 


moi, his general character as a man, a philosopher, and a Chris- 
tian, is brought before the public. 


Arr, VIIl._—The Darker Superstitions of Scotland, illustrated 


from History and Practice. By John Graham Dalyell, F.A.S.E. 
Whittaker. London. 1834. 


Mr. Daye t is extremely well qualified for the work which he 
has just given to the public, inasmuch as he is not only a distin- 
guished antiquary—the editor of many rare books—but is also, as 
we gather from his own remarks, a descendant of that renowned 
general of the same name, who was wont to terrify the cove- 
nanters and hold communion with the devil. ‘The dreaded war- 
rior, however, if Scottish legends are to be trusted, did not always 
quit the society of his supernatural ally without experiencing the 
hazards which arise from unequal coalitions. Having on one 
occasion excited the wrath or suspicion of this eee of demons, 
he found it necessary to seek safety in flight; when, notwithstand- 
ing the alertness of his motion, his body lost for ever the power of 
casting a shadow, even in the most brilliant sunshine. ‘The evil 
spirit, who failed in his attempt to grasp the corporeal frame of 
old “ Tom of Binns,” seized that unsubstantial semblance of bim 
which resulted from the interception of the solar rays; and hence 
it was maintained by the more rigid Presbyterians, that though 
General Dalyell, by favour of Satan, was impenetrable to musket 
balls, he was doomed to be for ever unattended by that dark and 
mimic outline which in a clear day marks the progress of every 
other human being. 


Notwithstanding these preliminary qualifications on the part of 


* If we may not rather resemble them to the resurgent ashes which, according to the 
tales of the later alchemists, in the substantial forms of bud and flower made themselves 
visible, ; 
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the author, this history of the “ Darker Superstitions of Scot- 
land” is not a faultless performance. In the first place the com- 
position is extremely obscure, owitig to an excessive and ill-timed 
effort at fine-writing. Some sentences, for the reason now stated, 
are utterly unintelligible. There is an accumulation of long, 
learned, words, which entirely conceal the meaning, and hence, 
even after a second reading, we have been obliged to pass on, 
satisfied with a mere conjecture as to the point under discussion. 

But in spite of this objection, for whi we cannot devise any 
apology, the volume contains much matter that is both amusing 
and instructive. If the human race may be said to have had an 
intellectual infancy and childhood, assuredly the belief in witch- 
craft, spectral illusions and amulets, belongs to the least improved 
condition of their social existence. That era, however, in the 
history of our nature is not to be overlooked. On the contrary, 
there cannot be any doubt that an authentic view of the manners 
and customs of mankind may rank with the more valuable parts 
of literature, because it is obviously of more consequence for us 
to be made acquainted with the sentiments, habits, opinions and 
occupations of our ancestors, than to peruse the most minute re- 
cord of their savage wars and rude diplomacy. 

It is not to be imagined that the superstitions of Scotland 
differ in any important particular from those of other nations at 
the same stage of improvement. ‘They are, however, better 
known than the similar reliques of England and the Green Isle, 
from the circumstances we are now about to mention. In the 
first place, the belief in diabolical agency retained its power over 
a large portion of Caledonia till a comparatively recent date ; little 
more than a century having passed since witches were legally 
condemned to death in the extreme north, after a patient exa- 
mination of the most circumstantial evidence. In the next place, 
as the clergy took cognizance of all crimes said to have been com- 
mitted at the instigation or by the aid of the Evil One, their 
parochial Registers have preserved a detail of cases which we 
should elsewhere look for in vain, The “ Statistical Account of 
Scotland ” too, which comprehends an outline of the supertitious 
notions still lurking in many parishes north of the Forth, affords 
an abundant supply of matertals to the historian of popular cre- 
dulity. It is from such sources, as well as from the Records of 
the Jesticiery Court, that Mr. Dalyell has drawn the immense 
mass of facts with which his pages are crowded; and he tells us 
that much curious matter still remains in the same repositories, 
especially in those belonging to the kirk. 

The first chapter respects the “ Evil Eye,” and the consequent 
invocations and maledictions. It is justly remarked, that among 
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the numberless superstitions enthralling mankind, no one has 
been more extensively diffused throughout all countries, and in 
every age, than belief in the injuries which may be inflicted by a 
malignant glanee. In the classical authors of Greece and Rome 
we find frequent allusions to this power of the eye; and it is men- 
tioned in the Records of Orkney, the Ultima Thule of civilization, 
that the devil taught Janet Irving, if she bore ill-will to anybody, 
“to look on them with open eyes, and to pray evil for them in his 
name, and that she should get her heart’s desire.” James I. too, 
in describing what he is pleased to call the “ Devil’s Rudiments,” 
mentions the various kinds of charms “ which daft wives use for 
healing fore-spoken goods, and for preserving them from evil 
eyes;” and among these he enumerates the roun-tree or mountain 
ash, and an assortment of sundry herbs, Every nation upon 
earth acknowledges this malign influence, under expressions syno- 
nimous with that now specified, such as overlooking, eye-biting, 
or fascination. A certain woman tried at Youghall, in Ireland, 
for bewitching Mary Langdon, denied the fact, though she ad- 
mitted at the same time that she might have overlooked her. Be- 
tween these, she said, there was a great difference, for, unless by 
touching her, she could not have done her any harm; whereon 
Glanvil, the author of “ Sadducismus Triumphatus,” remarks, 
“ how overlooking and bewitching are distinguished by this hellish 
fraternity, [ know not.” 

Most of the opinions entertained by the moderns in regard to 
fascination may be traced to the highest antiquity. Aristotle 
speaks of a Thessalian female who attracted a poisonous serpent 
within a magical circle drawn round her, when it instantly be- 
came lifeless, ‘The faculties of the Psylli, or charmers, enjoy 
great repute even in our own times. Plutarch engages in a ques- 
tion “ concerning those who are said to fascinate,” and concludes 
by allowing the existence of such a power, ‘ It is known,” says 
he, “ that friends and servants have fascinating eyes; and even 
fathers, to whose protracted gaze mothers will not expose their 
children.” ‘The ancients seem to have contemplated it as among 
the vices of the heart, originating for the most part inenvy. It is 
affirmed that even at this day, in the Levant, passengers are in- 
vited by the lowest of the people to partake of their fare, lest they 
be “ observed by a hungry man who envies the morsel.” For- 
nierly infants were considered very sensible of the “ irradiations 
of the eyes.” They were reluctantly submitted to the gaze of 
strangers; and in Spain an invocation of the Deity was employed 
to avert the consequences, At present, we are told, in the Spa- 
nish colonies, a similar prayer follows the commendation of a 
child, or of a young animal; and there also a widow is apt to 
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ascribe the loss of her husband to the evil eye of one of her own 
sex. Itis stated by Caldcleugh, that many years have not elapsed 
since a young woman was burnt alive for having set evil eyes ona 
sick person, and a female relative found it necessary to fly, under 
terror of the same accusation. In Egypt, the livid hue, the yellow 
skin, and the emaciated frame of a sickly child, is by the mother 
usually ascribed to an evil eye. In the northern parts of Africa, 
too, the natives dread an expression of admiration when directed 
to any of their family, or even to any valuable article, whether 
animate or inanimate. At ‘Tripoli, the death of an infant was 
attributed to the steadfast gaze of a stranger, who was struck with 
its beauty as it lay in the cradle. No Christian in those parts 1s 
permitted to embrace, or even to look upon a babe. The same 
apprehensions as to the evil eye are held by the Jews, Greeks, 
and ‘Turks who possess the several islands of the Archipelago. 
When the goodness or beauty of any object 1s commended, it is 
incumbent to add, “ God preserve it;” and the Greeks are fur- 
ther accustomed to blow a little saliva upon it, by way of an anti- 
dote. Mr. Dalyell states, as a proof of this superstitious feeling 
being not yet quite extinct in Scotland, that only a few years ago, 
a domestic in his family having died of small-pox, then believed 
to be extirpated from the place, his mother, on arriving from a 
distant part of the country, expressed her conviction that he had 
fallen a victim to an evil eye. 

It must have occurred to every reader of such books as the 
‘* Darker Superstitions of Scotland,” that a person suspected of 
this fascinating influence .was very likely to be betrayed into the 
belief of really possessing it. ‘The fears of others, and the occa- 
sional coincidences between a spiteful look and an unlucky acci- 
dent, would naturally tend to confirm the impression on the mind 
of a weak woman, that her eye was armed with more than human 
powers, ‘The alarmed imagination of the credulous peasant, 
whose health or life seemed to depend upon a vindictive glance, 
would, in many cases, realize the very evils which were appre- 
hended ; and hence the wrinkled hag who had not wit to procure 
herself a livelihood, might be induced to conclude that she had 
become the mistress of a most tremendous supernatural agency, 
and had thereby the fate of her fellow-creatures placed in her 
hands. There cannot be any doubt that the reputed witch has 
generally derived all her might from the weakness of those around 
her; and that her first aspirations after the unhallowed faculties 
which were supposed to distinguish her class, were suggested by 


the terror or suspicion with which she saw herself regarded. But, 
savs the author— 


‘* Ts there truly any rational foundation for that confidence which has 
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been universally expressed in the subsistence of fascination? Does the 
presence of an object unseen produce an irresistible impression? Or 
does it reside in the imagination only? This inquiry might lead to inte- 
resting disquisitions. Perhaps, if fascination exists, its principle must 
be sought in some natural cause operating in such a manner on the per- 
son as to occasion disturbance of the mind. Doubtless certain sensations 
originate from the presence of objects which never meet the eye. Our 
Senses are not sufficiently refined to detect of themselves the elements, 
finding an invisible channel of transmission, though they may be dis- 
covered and arrested by foreign auxiliaries. Does not infection spread 
through the medium of a vehicle absolutely invisible, and after a mode 
unknown and imperceptible by the most delicate sense? The sight, the 
hearing, and the feeling may be rendered more acute; they may become 
obtuse; all the faculties may be lulled into languor, and the sleep of 
death extinguish them for ever, while the agent escapes the keenest 
search of human scrutiny. ... At certain seasons penetrating emanations 
from the animal and vegetable world occupy the atmosphere, surely for 
the conservative or destructive designs of nature. The reciprocal influ- 
ence of living beings on each other, though far asunder, is decided, 
though the medium of communication be unknown: domesticated ani- 
mals of prey, and those employed in field sports, illustrate to mankind in 
society, what is advancing constantly in the natural state. Thus quad- 
rupeds, birds, even insects, seem to be paralysed for the moment by some 
hidden external impression, never to be discovered but by the deaton- 
stration of its effect; for the means of detection are not enjoyed by men. 
Whether it be in stimulating effluvia, whether in a narcotic vapour, or 
in some other quality indescribable, nothing is established better than 
the transmission of impressions through invisible means. Sympathy and 
antipathy, so familiar by name, yet so little understood, are alike inex- 
plicable. If the attraction and repulsion of inanimate matter yet elude 
explanation, it may be safe to conclude that the combination of physics 
and ethics has been insufficiently appreciated in hypotheses on the cause 
of sympathetic affections.” 


The philosophy of this passage is rather obscure, and throws 
very little light on the dark subject of fascination, Among the 
lower animals, the effect produced on their nervous system may, 
generally speaking, be ascribed to terror. ‘The eye of a powerful 
enemy deprives them of voluntary motion, and they appear un- 
able to remove from the object which of all others their natural 
instinct would lead them to avoid. There is nothing, we presume, 
analogous between the principle of infection in a corrupted 
atmosphere and the influence which darts from a potent eye ; they 
agree in nothing except the difficulty of being explained. — 

Maledictions and invocations too, may be justly described as 

roducing their effects through the medium of a startled fancy. 
t is true that there are many cases on record where the curse was 
not heard by the party most interested ; but in these it would not 
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be easy to trace any connection between the “ devilish prayer” and 
its supposed consequences, ‘Che incantations of Joan of Arc, 
for example, threw the English soldiers imto such a state of super- 
stitious alarm, thet, although on their own side of the channel, 
many of them deserted from the army, or refused to join. No 
one, however, will maintain that her imprecations would have de- 
prived the stout peasant of his natural courage, had his imagina- 
tion not been preoccupied with visions of her ghostly power. Tt 
was, indeed, a principle in the Roman law, that “ magical mut- 
tering might destroy mankind.” ‘“ Eadem lege et ventfici capite 
damnantar qui artibus odtosis tam venenis quam susurris magichs 
homines ocerderunt.” In Scotland the death of cattle and 

was ascribed to those who were known to have “ prayed evil” 

against the owners, and MH must be confessed that some of then 
execrations were bitter in the extreme; Lsobel Grierson, for in- 
stance, whose reputation was impeached, “ spak mony devillisch 
and horribill words,” saying to the neighbour by whom she was 
offended, “ the faggots of hell light on thee, and hell's caldrane 
may thou seethe in; and with these and other the like devilish 
speches she passed away.” 

Among the superstitions mentioned by Mr, Dalyell, is the no- 
tion which prevailed all over Europe, that the corpse of a mur- 
dered person would bleed upon beme touched by the hand of the 
individual who had taken away the life. This test proved on 
many occasions a fatal snare for the mnocent. Kor example, four 

men having been drowned during fair weather, a woman suspected 
of changing herself into a porpoise, that she might overset their 
boat, was desired to touch their bodies some days after the accr- 
dent. One of them, we are assured, bled at the collar-bone, and 
another m the hand and fingers, “ gushing out blood thereat, 10 
the great admiratione of the beholders, and revelation of the judg- 
ment of the Almychtie.” King James, in tis * Demonologic,” 
proceeds on the assumption that the euilty were sometimes con- 
victed by miraculous evidence. © In a secret murder, if the dead 
© carkasse bee at any time thereafter handled by the murtherer, it 
“will gush out blood; as if the blood were crying to the heaven 
“ for revenge of the murtherer, God having appomted that secret 
“ supernatural trial of that secret unnatural crime.” 

in the vear 1686, Sir James Standstield, having been found 
dead m a stream, was buried precipitately. After bemg two 
days m the grave, bis body was raised, and partially dissected ; 
and the neck m particular was laid open, in order to aseertam the 
cause of death. After bemg well cleansed, blood burst from the 
side which was supported by his son Philip, as they were return- 
mg the body to the cofhn for a second mhumation, and the hand 
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of the young man was steamed. This occurrence, so likely to 
arise from straming the metstons while moving the corpse, excited 
susproton agaist the heir, and he was im due course of law 
arraigned as a parricide, ta the course of the procedure which 
followed, great stress was lard on the fact now mentioned; Ht was 
even argued that this peculiar meident denoted the disclosure of 
an occult crime wrder the direction of Divine Providence. 

The royal author maimtamed, that if the “ carkasse be at any 
tome thereafter handled hy the murtherer, 1 will gush owt blood,” 
An instance tending to confirm this oprmon is to have occurred 
m the reign of Charles 1. when the minister of a parish testified 
that the body of a women, suspected to have been murdered, was 
taken ont of the grave thirty days after her death, and laid on the 
grass. ‘The prosecution m this case was at the instance of a son 
of the deceased agamst his own father, grandfather, uncle and 
aunt; and these four defendants, berg required, touched each of 
them the dead body, whereupon, ‘says the narrative, the brow of 
the defunct, which was before of a livid and carrion colour, began 
to have a dew or sweat arise on it, which moreased by degrees 
till the sweat ran down in drops on the face; the brow turned to 
a lively and fresh colour, and the deceased opened one of her eyes, 
and shut 1 again, three several times; she likewise thrust out the 
ring or marriage tinger three several times, and pulled it in agai, 
and the finger dropped blood on the grass. Three of the four 
accused were convicted of the murder. 

On some occasions the mere presence of the guilty person, 
even without his coming m contact with the deccased, was thought 
sufficient as a test; nor was it necessary that life should have 
been taken away by actual violence to constitute the crime, Janet 
Randall, it is related, was sent for by a man who imagined she 
had bewitched him, bat he expired before her arrival. He had, 
however, “ laid his death on her:” and “ how soon as she came 
in, the corpse having lain a good space, and not having bled any, 
immediately bled much blood, as a sure token that she was the 
author of his death,” 

lt is not improbable that the origin of this superstition may be 
sought in the misapplication of a passage of Scriptare—“ The 
voice of thy brother's blood calleth unto me from the ground ;” and 
so vehement were the prejudices of our progenitors, that little fur- 
ther evidence of guilt was demanded. What, mdeed, could equal 
the iterposition of the Divine decree m pointing out the offender ? 
Yet the truth of this test was disputed among the contimental 
lawyers, ab it must have been rejected by all mtelligent men; for 
those who credit marvels merely because habituated to the narra- 
tive of them, or because others credit them, are not to be esteemed 
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intelligent men. Lawyers recommended that the body of the de- 
ceased should be presented before the suspected murderer in 
chains, to discover whether he should manifest any agitation, or 
whether the blood flowed from it before him. Scribonius ad- 
vances his own testimony in corroboration of the success of this 
test. A nobleman of Arles, whom he names, having been mor- 
tally wounded, blood burst from the wound, and from the nostrils, 
after decease, immediately on approach of the offender. Hippo- 
lytus of Marseilles declared his incredulity until a murder was 
committed by a person unknown, during his magistracy of a town 
in Italy. He directed the body to be brought to him, and sum- 
. moned the attendance of all suspected persons. The wounds 
began to bleed on the approach of the real murderer, who soon 
after confessed the fact. Mattheus, however, considers the test 
so fallacious, as to be an insufficient reason for putting one sus- 
pected to torture for eliciting the truth, Carpzovius also, ano-— 
ther lawyer of repute, relates that it was established from proof 
transmitted to his court, that a corpse had bled before an inno- 
cent person, though not a drop of blood escaped before the 
guilty. Nevertheless he had considered the bleeding of a wound 
or of the nostrils enough to warrant the application of torture. By 
the custom of Germany, as explained in a learned treatise, the 
suspected person put two fingers on the face of the deceased, 
then on the wound, and afterwards on the navel, in presence of a 
priest, who adjured him to appeal to heaven, | 
There is a long chapter on “ occult infection and cure of mala- 
dies,” as well as “on miscellaneous remedies and antidotes to 
disease;” but the industry of the learned author has not collected 
anything either new or striking on these interesting heads. The 
traditions of all rude countries abound with instances of miraculous 
cures, accomplished by the use of very inadequate means, or without 
any visible means whatever. ‘The efficacy 6f water, especially if 
running towards the south, of salt, and of saliva, holds a distin- 
guished place in all such fabulous narratives. A fountain beside 
the chapel of Crayquerrelane, on a hill at Lochgrevion, was fre- 
quented for various distempers ; and “ sundrie and divers multi- 
tudes of men and women from all countries,” we are informed, 
“ doe conveen and gadder togidder to this chapell in the spring 
tyme, one day before St. Patrick-mass-day; and drinking every 
one of them of this spring and fresh water, alleadges that it shall 
recover them to their healthes againe, and uses the same yearlie. 
Once a tyme in the yeare certaine of them doeth come for pil- 
grimages, and certaine others in respect of their sicknesses by- 
gone, of the which they have recovered their health; and certaine 
of them for their sickness present; and so they are persuaded to 
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_ be restored to their healthe by the help and assistance of that 

holie saint and drinking of the waters that is to be had there, on 
the high craig and rough place.” | oe 

We learn that the veneration anciently entertained for fountains 
still continues to be cherished in some parts of Scotland. St. 
Fillan’s well, in the county of Perth, is visited on the first of 
May and on the first of August, when valetudinarians encircle it 
thrice, and drink the water or bathe in it. Votive offerings of 
rags or linen cloth are left at the well, and a stone is cast on the 
saint’s cairn. In general such places were resorted to on the first 
day or first sabbath in the month of May, in reference, no doubt, 
to that primitive festival when honours were paid to the sun as 
the principle of fecundity and the giver of good things, The pil- 
grims, as is usual in such cases, were principally women. Grizel 
Richardson, when taxed with superstitious practices, confessed 
that “ through her great sickness and infirmitie she sent Margaret 
“ Tailyor to Christ’s well, to fetch her a pynt of the watter 
“ thereof.” And the latter acknowledged that “ she went there on 
“ the first Sunday of Maij instant, and fetched to her a pynt of 
“‘ water forth of the said well, and offered upon a trie one piece 
“ of the said woman’s heid-muche (head-cap) that sent her, and 
“¢ that she gave two-pence to the poor folk in her name,” 

We have just alluded to the rites performed in veneration of 
the solar deity at the opening of the summer months, the remem- 
brance of which is still kept alive by the use of sundry terms, 
such as Bel-tein, or Bel-tane. It is presumed that the Scottish 
Moloch, not less than the Canaanitish, delighted in the effusion 
of human blood; and hence that certain innocent ceremonies, 
still practised in the north, may indicate to the comprehension of 
the learned the great probability of human immolations in the 
darker ages of our history. But whether this conclusion be sound 
or not in regard to that most horrible of superstitions, itis indisput- 
able that analogies to a propitiatory offering for the safety of flocks 
and herds may be discovered in later eras, observed too at a 
period of the year precisely corresponding to the festival in ques- 
tion, On the first of May, it is recorded, the Highland herdsman 
prepared an oaten cake, with nine square knobs on the surface. 
Each of these, dedicated either to a conservative or to a destruc- 
tive being, was broken off and thrown over the shoulder, accom- 
panied with an invocation for security to his charge, during the 
season. Rudbeck likewise found the relics of sacrificial rites in 
the particular form of some varieties of bread, baked at a certain 
period of the year in Sweden, Another ceremony, which is 
hardly yet discontinued, is more worthy of our notice, At Bel-tine, 
the yearly feast of Baal or Bel, the Caledonian youth were wont 
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to cast a trench in some sequestered spot among the hills. A 
fire was then kindled, and a cake being made and cut in pieces, 
one of these fragments was blackened, and the whole put into a 
bonnet. In the next place, each of the striplings present, drew 
forth a portion; and he to whose lot the blackened piece chanced 
to fall, was held as devoted to Bel-tine, or Baal’s-fire, as a sacri- 
fice. To discharge the obligation thus laid upon him, the victim 
was obliged to leap three times through the fire which had been 
used in the preparation of the mystical cake; but the life was 
spared ; the youth was only sacrificed symbolically, at least in later 
ages. 

It is not improbable that a similar reference was made to some 
part of an ancient ritual, in the observance now to be mentioned. 
After an infant newly baptized was carried home from church, 
the midwife, or another, waved it through the flame, repeating 
thrice, “ Let the fire consume thee now, if ever!” ‘The author 
adds, that even in the present age, a child put on a cloth spread 
over a basket containing provisions, is conveyed thrice around the 
crook of the chimney, thus, as he remarks, “ preserving the proxi- 
mity of fire.” In short, the recognition of the pagan divinity, 
Baal, may still be discovered in Scotland through innumerable 
etymological sources. In historical records, down to the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, multiplied prohibitions are 
found against Baal-fires, which the people were so much disposed 
to kindle. Mr. Dalyell asserts that the festival of this divinity 
was commemorated in his country “ until the latest date;” and 
he adds, “ should it have been ever truly interrupted, the citizens 
of the metropolis seem willing to promote its revival in recollec- 
tion, by ascending a neighbouring hill, Arthur’s Seat, in troops, 
on the first of May, to witness the glorious spectacle of sunrise 
from the sea.” In Ireland, a country less advanced, and thence 
more tenacious of ancient customs, it was samadead. late in the 
preceding century, that when “ fire is at this day kindled in the 
milking yard, the men, women and children pass or leap through 
it.” ‘The ecclesiastical Councils, indeed, found it incumbent upon 
them to enact various canons against leaping over fires kindled at 
new moon, 

There cannot be any reasonable doubt that a variety of propi- 
tiatory offerings were made by the ancient Scots, some of them 
with the view of recovering lost health, and others with the inten- 
tion of securing the goods which had fallen to their lot. A per- 
son who had lost many of his cattle, as he imagined, by sine, 
burnt a living calf, to break the spell and save the remainder. 
Another, whose sheep had perished in great numbers, was advised 
to “take a beast at Allhallow eve, and sprinkle three drops of the 
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blood of it by the fire.” It seems to have been universally be- 4 
lieved that a disease could be transferred from one human bein : 
to another, and even from maukind to the lower animals. A 
woman accordingly, who was suspected of having relieved herself 
at the expense of a neighbour, urged, in her own defence, that 
“if William Bigland lived, she would die; therefore, God forbid.” 

Besides propitiatory sacrifices, there were also propitiatory 
charms, which, though extremely superstitious, were in general 
less cruel. The former proceeded on the ground that life was 
required for life; that exemption from suffering and death must 
be purchased by the endurance, either actually or by symbol, of : 
the evils which the supplicant wished to remove from himself, his a. 
family, or his flocks; and that in most cases a substitute would ep 
be accepted in place of the victim whom the Spirit of Evil had 
marked out for loss or destruction, ‘The latter notion seems to 
have implied the belief that the mischievous devices of the invisi- 
ble enemies of man might, by the use of certain expedients, be 
counteracted, or rendered innocuous, ‘The charms were some- 
times extremely simple, and even approaching to the ridiculous, 
In the indictment of Elizabeth Bathcat, it was stated that she had 
a horse-shoe in a secret part of her door, keeped by her a 
upon as a “ devillisch means and instruction from the devil,” t 
make her goods and all her other affairs to prosper and aaa 
well, especially within her house. John Feane was convicted of 
using, by way of witchcraft, moles’ feet, given to him by Satan, 
kept in his purse; “ for this cause, that so long as he had them 
upon him, he should never want silver.” Sir James Melvil 
affirms of the Earle of Bothwell, that he required the aid of 
Richard Graham, to cause the king’s majesty, his master, to like 
well of him; ‘ and to this effect he gave the said Erle some drug 
or herb, willing him at some convenient time to tuiche his mais- 
ter’s faice therewith.” But the device did not succeed. Poor 
Ritchie Graham appears to have been a very unfortunate necro- 
mancer, for he was strangled and burnt, on its being proved that 
he had been consulted by Barbara Napier as to. her son’s health, 
and “ whether the king should return from Denmark.” 

It should seem that all the powers of the air, as well as the 
bad spirits which became the familiars of man, were moved by 
the bold enterprise of the Scottish monarch, when he crossed the 
sea to bring home his Danish bride, in the year 1590. His sub- 
jects, generally, did not dislike the match, but the sorcerers of 
both kingdoms, probably in revenge of his learned labours on the 
principles of their art, employed themselves on either shore of 
the northern ocean, to raise tempests against him, Accordingly, 
while all the rest of the fleet had a favouring gale, the course of \ 
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the royal couple is said to have been interrupted by violent 
storms. ‘The ship conveying the queen sprung a leak, and several 
other vessels were actually lost on different parts of the coast. 

The conjurations practised for this purpose are described as fol- 
lows ; ma Sampson, Janet Campbell, John Feane, Geilie 
Duncane and Meg Dyn, baptesit a cat in a webster’s house, in 
this manner. T[‘irst twa of them held a finger on one side of the 
chimney cruick, and anather held an uther finger in the uther side, 
the twa nebbs of their fingers meeting together. ‘Then they put 
the cat through the links of the cruick, and passit it thrice under 
the chimney. ‘Thereafter, at Beigie Tod’s house, they knit to 
the four feet of the cat four joints of men; quhilk being done, 
the said Janet fetchit it to Leith; and about midnight she and the 
twa Luikehops, and twa wifes callit Stobeis, came to the peir- 
head, and saying these words: ‘ see there be no deceit among us,” 
they cast the cat into the sea sa far as they myght, quhilk swam 
oute, and came againe ; and they that were in the panis, cast in 
another cat into the sea at xi hours, after quhilk, by their sorcerie 
and enchantments the boat perished between Leith and King- 
horne, 

It appears from a far better authority than the one now re- 
ferred to—the trial of Agnes Sampson—that such an accident 
happened at the period in question, and was ascribed to the ma- 
lice of Satan. He had promised to John Feane “ to raise a mist 
and cast the Kinge’s Majestie in England ; and for performing 
thereof he took a thing like a foot- ball, which appeared to the 
said John like a wisp, and cast the same into the sea, quhilk 

causit a vapour and a reek to rise.’ 

Mr. Dalyell proposes the question, “ whence did the previous 
generations inhabiting Scotland derive their precepts for the 
practice of sorcery?” He is satistied that the fertility of their 
resources, their diversified, empirical prescriptions, their sacri- 
ficial relics, their varied divinations, and their confidence in the 
existence of imaginary beings, did not spring from their own 
simple invention. It is admitted that, in the multiplied judicial 
proceedings which occupy the Scotish records, there appears oc- 
casionally a transient investigation of the source whence the de- 
linquent” obtained necromantic powers. Satan’s presence, in- 
struction, and deportment are frequently alleged; nor are they 
ever called in question, as no one doubted them. Whatever guise 
he assumed in such dealings with mankind, and whatever was 
their purpose, they were credited not only by the unhappy victims 
of self-delusion, but also by their merciless persecutors ; by those 
whose eyes the love of justice and of mercy should have opened. 
At all events, it is manifest that he assumed a variety of forms, 
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and adopted a great diversity of methods in communicating his 
bad lessons. For example, the tuition of one who practised suc- 
cessfully during fifty years, was derived from a “ familiar spirit 
attending him, to give him instruction” in all his cures. Another 
obtained his skill from Satan “ in the likeness of a corbie,” or 
raven. Agnes Sampson acquired her skill and her prayer from . 
her father; Janet Stewart, from her father and an “ Italian ae 
stranger ;” Marion Fisher, “ an ordinary charmer,” was taught in i 
her youth by a reaper; and another was instructed by a “ going 4 
man.” But others are said to have undergone a kind of regular a 


instruction in the necromantic art. ‘Thus, the indictment of one, 
brought to the bar, specifies that “ Catherine Campbell, the witch 
wife, dwelling in the Canongate, causit another witch wha dwelt 
in St. Ninian’s Row, to inaugurate you in the said craft, with the 
girth (hoop) of a great bikar, turning the same oft over your 
head and neck, and oft tymes round about your head.” John 
Burghe was alleged to have obtained his knowledge “ from a 
widow woman, named Neane Nikelerith, of threescore years of 
age, wha was sister’s daughter to Nek Neveing, that notorious 
infamous witch in Monegie, quha for her sorcerie and witchcraft 
was burnt fourscore of years since, or thereby.” 

The maxim of the ancient sceptics, that “ fear first made gods,” 
may be applied with perfect confidence to all classes of sorcerers, 
wizzards, and witches. As the practice of their supposed art was 
gainful, a motive was created for perpetuating the delusion, 
Gifts poured in upon the old women who were believed to hold 
traffic with the worst portion of the invisible world, as well with 
the view of purchasing their favour, as of disarming their resent- 
ment. They were regarded too, with a feeling of awe approach- 
ing to veneration; and every one was careful not to mention their 
names, but with the semblance of the most profound respect, 
These advantages, coupled with the love of power, natural to the 
human heart, counterbalanced the hazard of a legal prosecution, 
and of a violent death at the hands of public justice. 

It must, however, be acknowledged that it would require nerve 
in any one to encounter the imputation of witchcraft; for of all 
the dark parts of Scottish superstitions, the mode of detection, or 
the mode of punishment adopted by the judges, was the most 
terrific. One of the commonest methods for ascertaining whe- 
ther an old woman was in compact with Satan, was to thrust a 
bodkin or needle three or four inches into the muscular part of 
her body. If she felt pain, the case was pronounced doubtful ; 
if she appeared insensible, she was condemned to be strangled 
and burnt. ‘Che ordeal by water was, if possible, still more mi- 
quitous and cruel. The thumb of the right hand was bound tg , 
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the great toe of the left foot, and the thumb of the left hand to 
the great toe of the right foot, aud retaimed by a cord; the 
victim was then cast “ crosse wayes,” into “ a river or lake ;” af 
she sink, she is counted innocent ; if she float and sink not, she ts 
taken for a witch. It was inferred that Satan, being light, or 
having a small specific gravity, sustains them in the fluid. The 
witch-pool and the witch lake are accordingly still pointed out in 
various parts of North Britain. 


“ Though privation of sleep be described as ‘ the choicest means they 
use in Scotland for the discovery of witches, it was not restricted to them 
only ; for after other expedients for detecting a conspiracy had failed to 
obtain confession, the Commander of the Forces was enjoined to employ 
the most trusty officers and soldiers to ‘watch Mr. William Spence, by 
turns, and not to suffer him to sleep by night or by day, and for that end, 
to use all etlectual means for keeping him still awake.’ Another was 
withholden from sleep ‘to the great perturbation of his brayne.’ By 
meaus of torture, pricking, watching, and keeping several women from 
sleep, James Gillespie, minister of Rind, and some coadjutors, were charged 
with having obtained false confessions, whereon the innecent had suffered 
death. Several also, under a guard of drunken fellows at Pittenweem, 
were kept days and nights awake, which cruel usage made some of them 
to be so wise as to acknowledge every question that was asked of them, 
whereby they found the minister and baillies well pleased, and themselves 
better treated. One was kept five days and nights awake by continual 
pricking, to the great effusion of her blood ; and this kind of torture is 
alleged to have been protracted even to nine nights.”—‘* Humanity and 
justice were outraged in the combinations of torture inflicted on the mi- 
serable objects of suspicion. Aleson Balfour, in Orkney, contessed certain 
allegations of witchcraft, but ouly ‘be vehement tortour of the caschie- 
fawes, quharin she was kepit by the space of forty-eight hours :’ nor did it 
come of her own sufferings only, tor her aged husband, her eldest son, 
and daughter, were all in her presence ‘ put in tortour’ at the same instant 
time, the fader being in the Jang irnes of fiftie stone weight ; the son 
driven into the boots with fifty-seven strokes; and the daughter, being 
seven years old, put in the pianywinks, to the effect that being so tormented 
beside her, might move ber to make any confession for their relief. When 
condemned and led to execution upon the deading-Aill of Kirkwall, in 
1594, this unhappy person declared herself ‘ as innoceut, and would die as 
innocent of any point of witchcraft as a bairne unborn. Yet this was not 
enough to the tormentors, for, on the parson of Orphir asking whether 
she would abide by ber first confession, she returned the following im- 
pressive explanation : ‘ that she was then tortourit divers and several 
tymes in the cashielawes, and sundry tymes taken out of them dead, and 
out of all remembrance cither of good or evill ; as lykewayis her good- 
man being in the sfodis, her son tortourit in the bwitss, and her daughter 
put in the pinnywinkres, qubairwith she and they wer so vexed and tor- 
mentit that pairtly to eschew a greater punishment and torment, and 
upou promise of her life and guid deidis . the said parson, she falsely 
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against her soul and conscience made that contession, and no uther wayis ; 
tor the qubilk she asked the Lord mercy and forgiveness,’ and then pa- 
tiently submitted to her fate. Can a scene of greater atrocity be pictured ! 
The torture of those most dear to the spouse and the mother before her; 
a clergyman violating all sanctity and morality, endeavouring, under 
treacherous pledges, to elicit the confession of impossibilities.” 


The ouly alleviating consideration which can present itself to 
the reader of these “ Darker Superstitions” is, that the persons 
employed im the several processes of conviction and punishment 
were sincere. ‘They believed in the crime, dreaded the numerous 
evils which resulted from it, and, of course, saw their duty in 
checking its increase throughout the land. In this eagerness of 
detection the clergy acted a principal part, aud even on some oc- 
casions allowed their zeal to outstrip both humanity and prudence, 
In 1607, a commission to seize and try certain persons was re- 
fused by the Privy Council, “ considering,” to use their own words, 
‘* the many inconveniences and the exceeding great slander which 
had arisen by the bypast trial of witches by ministers who carried 
professed sorcerers with them to the parish kirks, and made them 
judges of the honesty or guiltiness of men and women, undefamed 
before, and who were brought iv question of their honesty, life, 
and geir (goods), and made to be convicted and punished to the 
death,” Through the credulity of the minister of Glasgow, it is 
added, divers innocent women suffered, from one venturing to af- 
firm that all the proselytes of Satan had a certain mark in the eye 
whereby she could discover whether they were witches or not. 
Imbecility of judgment and love of dominion promoted persecu- 
tion. ‘The kirk-session, “ tyrannical in arrogance,” as Mr. Dal- 
yell expresses it, employed spies to ferret out the history, life, and 
manners of each individual. Some of their number, who got the 
name of searchers, made an inroad into private dwellings on Sun- 
day; or without warning broke open any door, under cloud of 
night, during the week. They imposed fines and inflicted exile ; 
the prisons were filled with delinquents ; and the places of public 
repentance were crowded to such a degree that they could 
receive no more penitents, On one occasion the kirk-session of 
Holyroodhouse threatened to drown a woman suspected as the 
parent of an illegitimate child, if she ever again appeared within 
the bounds of their jurisdiction. 

In such proceedings we detect ignorance, intemperate zeal, 
narrow-mindedness, and the most intolerable despotism; but in 
the Darker Superstitions of Ireland we may perceive something 
more—even fraud combined with credulity. About ten years ago 
various miraculous cures were said to have been eflected in that 
country, through the intercession of Prince Hohenloe, and were 
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vouched by the highest ecclesiastical authority in the land. The 
most remarkable of these is reported to have taken place im the 
convent of Ranelagh, im the immediate vicinity of Dublin, and on 
the person of Miss Mary Stuart, a member of that establishment. 
Dr. Murray, the Roman Catholic primate of Ireland recognized 
the miracle; and in a Pastoral Address, published immediately 
afterwards, remarks that the “ voice of these facts, issumg from 
the bosom of his sanctuary, and publishing the glory of God with 
the loudness of thunder, may strike upon the ears and hearts of 
many to whom the voice of our ministry could not reach.” Then 
he proceeds to the facts in the following terms: 


“* Mary Stuart, of the convent of St. Joseph, Ranelagh, has through 
the extraordinary interposition of that Omnipotent Being who killeth 
and maketh alive, been restored instantancously to health, from a state 
of grievous and hopeless infirmity, for the relief of which all the resources 
of human skill bad been expended in vain. The account of this won- 
derful case reached us officially on the 2d instant, in a letter from Mrs. 
Mary Catherine Meade, prioress of St. Joseph’s convent, under date of 
the preceding evening. ‘This communication stated in substance that one 
of the religious sisters of that community had been afflicted with sickness 
tor four years and about seven months ; that during that period she had 
frequent attacks of paralysis, each of which seemed to threaten her with 
immediate dissolution ; that the most powerful remedies bad been ap- 
plied without producing any other than partial and temporary relief ; 
that for several months past she had been confined to bed, wholly de- 
prived of the power of assisting herself, or of moving out of the position 
in which she was laid ; that when moved by her attendants, how gently 
soever, she not only suffered much pain, but was also liable to consider- 
able danger and to the temporary loss of speech; and that for the last 
five weeks she had entirely lost the power of articulation ; that up to the 
morning of the first instant she continued in this deplorable state, with- 
out any symptom of amendment, and apparently beyond the reach of 
human aid—that on a certain hour that morning, as had been settled by 
previous arrangement, she united her devotions (as did also her numerous 
triends), with the holy sacrifice of the mass, which was to be offered by 
Alexander, Prince Hobenloe, in the hope of obtaining immediately from 
God that rehef which no human means could afford --that with this view 
she received, though with much difliculty, the divine communion at the 
mass which was celebrated at the same hour in ber chamber for her re- 
covery—that mass being ended, and no cure yet effected, she was in the 
act of resigning herself with perfect submission to the will of God, when 
instantly she felt a power of movement and a capability of speech—that 
she exclaimed with an animated voice, ‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of 
hosts!’ raised herself without assistance to offer on bended knees the 
tribute of her gratitude to heaven ; called for her attire, left that bed to 
which she had been for so many months as it were fastened, walked to 
the convent chapel with a firm step, and there, in presence of the com- 
munity and congregation, joined her religious sisters m the solemn thanks- 
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giving which was offered up to God for this wonderful and manifest in- 
terposition of his goodness,” 

These facts were laid by the archbishop before the Roman Ca- 
tholc priesthood and laity of Dublin, and pronounced by him as 
constituting a miracle of the most positive and regular description: 
To establish his testimony he subjoins certificates from several 
medical gentlemen, with affidavits from five religieuses of the con- 
vent, and two clergymen who officiated on the occasion. As 
might be expected, a deep and solemn impression was produced 
on the multitude; and every exertion was made to extend and 
confirm it. Dr. Murray’s Letter was widely circulated: it was 
hawked about at the cheapest rate, and in such shapes as to catch 
the vulgar attention. At last, the convent itself was thrown open, 
that all who chose might hear from Mary Stuart’s own lips, the 
detail of her complicated sufferings, succeeded by the account of 
her miraculous restoration to health, and concluded by the ardent 
attestations of her religious sisters. 

Now, we are willing to take the facts as they are recorded, 
without subjecting them to that minute examination which the 
use that was made of them would amply justify; and yet, coupling 
them with the obvious import of the medical certificates issued on 
the occasion, we would assert not only that there was no mi- 
racle in. Miss Stuart’s partial recovery, but that every man of 
common sense must have been aware, that the change produced 
upon her nervous condition by the exciting ceremony in which 
she had been engaged, was strictly within the bounds of nature. 
She had, it is true, been long an ailing person, and subject to 
‘‘ various nervous affections of an anomalous kind;” ‘but she was, 
we maintain, on that very account the more likely to be roused to 
a temporary vigour of body by a stirring action on her mind. = It 
is generally known that, of the numbers who came to St. Fillan’s 
well—a celebrated fountain mentioned by our author—some re- 
turned every year either completely cured or very much relieved. 
The effect of the water, the vigils, and the excitement, however, 
in this case, as in Miss Stuart’s, was exclusively confined to those 
whose nerves were diseased, and who, like her, were “ subject to 
stagnations.” Other holy streams and consecrated ase were 
regularly frequented at the proper festivals by individuals who 
suffered under such affections; and the success, it is well known, 
was so great, and the confidence of the ignorant people so strong, 
that the presbyterian ministers found it necessary to take down 
the old walls, to lock doors, and to cover up the crystal current 
from the approach of the superstitious. 

But, in point of fact, the cure of Miss Stuart was not com- 
plete. She had, indeed, recovered in some measure the use of 
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her limbs; and the symptoms of the principal disease with which 
she was afflicted were to a certain extent mitigated, after the 
moving scene of the first of August. Stl, so far from walking 
with a firm step, as the archbishop was taught to say, she moved 
like a person whose legs were weak and feet sore. She passed 
from one side of the room to the other with an evident effort and 
an unsteady pace—hke a patient, in short, who was enjoying a 
brief respite from a chronic rheumatism. ‘Three medical men 
were desired to visit her on the fourth of August, three days after 
the supposed miracle, to examine into the state of her health, and 
they report that she assured them ‘ she was without complaint.” 
She added that she had not walked in the grounds of the convent 
owing to a degree of weakness in her limbs, of which, however, she 
appeared to have the free use. ‘They found her pulse at 120, a 
clear proof that the prayers of Prince Hohenloe had been blessed 
with but a very partial success: and of four issues which had 
been long established, three might be considered as healed, being 
without dressings, though the one “ in the left arm was open and , 
freely discharging, having made no progress in bealing.” One of 
the physicians was afterwards required to give a categorical an- 


swer to two questions put to him by a clergyman on this interest- 
ing matter. He replies— 


‘“‘ | felt it necessary to see Dr. Mills and Mr. M‘Namara before I 
could answer your letter of the 20th. Considering that the friends of 
Mrs. Stuart might not think it expedient to publish our certificates rela- 
tive to the state of her health, we resolved not to give any opinion on 
the subject, and not in any way commit ourselves individually. ‘These 
certificates having been published, | have in consequence of your letter 
waited upon Dr. Mills and Mr. M‘Namara; and as they leave me to the 
exercise of my own discretion, | can bave no hesitation in answering 
your questions. ‘To the first | reply, that there was not, in my opinion, 
anything miraculous in the change which took place in Mrs. Stuart’s 


health. To the second, that her case can, to my entire satisfaction, be 
accounted for on principles.” 


It is worthy of being noticed, as affording the means of judg- 
ing how much depended on the workings of Miss Stuart’s own 
mind, that Prince Hohenloe had performed at Bamberg all the 
requisite ceremonies for the restoration of her health; but as she 
had not received information of his doimgs, she derived no ad- 
vantage from them. ‘This fact seems to prove that the co-opera- 
tion of the patient is absolutely indispensable. The miracle, 
however, was held altogether beyond question by the Roman 
Catholics of Dublin, who, with their archbishop, were determined 
to see in this very ordinary event the finger of Divine Providence 
marking out the superiority of their communion. 
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“* ‘These tangible manifestations,” say they, “ of the favour of Heaven 
to a particular individual and a particular church, are not, be it remem- 
bered, of bygone times, or of distant countries; they are contempora- 
neous with ourselves, and exhibiting themselves to our eyes, they are 
subject to our personal investigation. Verily, these things appear to us 
with such force and frequeucy, that to account for their occurrence on 
natural principles will puzzle the ingenuity of scepticism.” 

Surely these pious persons must have forgotten the numerous 
miracles performed at the tomb of the Abbé Paris, the greatness 
and popularity of which demanded at length the interposition of 
the civil authorities. In that case, indeed, the process by which 
the nervous disorders were removed, or changed, was more obvi- 
ous, and indicated more distinctly the operation of a natural 
cause. ‘The cure at Ranelagh was effected in secret, not, per- 
haps, without a certain preparation both in the patient and the 
witnesses; and it is only those who, like Dr. Cheyne, were 
acquainted with the anomalous symptoms of her complaint, who 
could trace the workings of the physical energies to which she 
owed the restitution of a little health and strength. ‘Those cured 
in Apostolic times were made “ whole every whit;” the lame 
leaped, danced and ran, 

The miracle accomplished at Maryborough, under the auspices 
of the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle and Mr. O’Connor, titular rector of 
the said parish, is at once more striking and more suspicious. On 
the 6th of March, 1823, that zealous prelate wrote to the “* Most 
Serene and very Reverend Prince,” informing him that Maria 
Lalor, the daughter of a respectable and pious Catholic, had lost 
the use of her tongue; adding, “ her organs of sense continue 
perfect, and she strictly adheres to that piety of life which she has 
pees from her most tender age.” Tn reply he received from 

ohenloe a communication addressed as follows: — 

“ ‘Yo Miss Lalor, and all those who will spiritually unite in prayer. 

“ On the 10th of June, at nine o'clock, 1 will, agreeably to your re- 
quest, offer my prayers for your recovery. Unite with them at the same 


time, after having confessed and received the holy communion, your 


own, together with that evangelical fervour, that full and entire confi- 
dence, which we owe to our Redeemer Jesus Christ. Excite in the re- 
cesses of your heart the divine virtues of due contrition—of an unbounded 
confidence that you will be heard—and an immovable resolution of lead- 
ing an exemplary life for the purpose of preserving yourself in a state of 
grace. Accept the assurance of my consideration.” 


Mr. O’Connor, having received the proper instructions, re- 


solved to proceed accordingly, and in due time made known the | 


result to his ordinary. 


“ At twelve minutes before eight o'clock, on the morning of the 10th, 
my two coadjutors, with myself, began mass at the hour appointed, I 
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offered the holy sacrifice in the name of the Church. I besought the 
Lord to overlook my own unworthiness, and regard only Jesus Christ, 
the great High Priest and Victim, who offers himself in the mass to the 
Eternal Father, for the living and the dead. I implored the Mother of 
God, of all the angels and saints, and particularly of St. John Nepomus- 
cene, T administered the sacrament to the young lady at the usual time, 
when instantly she heard as it were a voice distinctly saying to her— 
* Mary, you ARE WELL;’ when she exclaimed, ‘O Lorp, am 1?’ and 
overwhelmed with devotion, fell prostrate on her face.” 

Dr. Doyle forthwith announced this cure to the world in the 
shape of a pastoral letter, accompanied with a statement of facts, 
as if drawn from medical certificates. It was asserted that the 
surgeon, Dr. Smith, as a similar case had never occurred in the 
course of his practice, had consulted eight of the most eminent phy- 
sicians in Dublin; and the result was, that no hopes could be en- 
tertained of her recovery. It was further asserted, that this deci- 
sion was imparted by Dr. Smith to the father of the young woman. 
But it soon appeared that these facts, so confidently proclaimed, 
were altogether unknown to the surgeon; and accordingly he soon 
afterwards published a flat and unequivocal denial of the whole re- 
presentation, in so far as it concerned himself, solemnly declaring 
it to be a fabrication entirely at variance with truth. In short, 
this miracle, so warmly extolled 3 in the Pastoral Address as a pro- - 
digy different in kind, but not in magnitude, from the raising of 
the dead, turned out, we are told, to be a most contemptible 
juggle—a juggle of which Dr. Doyle became so heartily ashamed, 
that so far from defending it against the deadly thrusts of the 
* Rational Christian,” he left it to “ engage the attention of phy- 
sictans and those without occupation, while he himself mixed with 
the crowd—the simple and the poor.”* 

‘ The Darker Superstitions of Scotland” naturally reminded 
us of those which still prevail in the sister island, countenanced, 
as we find, not only by old women, but also by archbishops, 
bishops, and rural deans. We are far, however, from insinuating 
that the fraud at Ranelagh and Maryborough was so entire as not 
to have in ita mixture of innocent dupery. We have seen a pn- 
vate communication from the Prioress of St. Joseph, which bears 
many unambiguous marks of sincerity and cordial belief; and 
although the miracle performed on Miss Stuart was extremely i in- 
complete, leaving her with weak limbs, her pulse at 120, and an 
issue in her arm in full discharge without any appearance of 
healing, there is no doubt that the head of the convent perceived 


in the partial improvement which had taken place, a direct inter- 
position of the hand of Providence. 


* See the * Voice of Facts from the Convent of St. Joseph, Ranelagh,” published 
by Blackwood, Edinburgh, 1824. 
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But, returning to the work more immediately before us, we 
may remark that a large class of superstitions fall under the head 
of spectral illusions—those morbid impressions which arise from 
a disordered state of the blood or secretory vessels, Such pheno- 
mena were no less familiar to the ancients than they are to 
modern physicians, though the cause had not been so clear! 
ascertained. Hippocrates speaks of those who thought them- 
selves infested by demons; and he assigns reasons why—this 
being more incident to females—many of them in his time de- 
voted offerings, even their richest apparel, to Diana for relief. 
Plato too observes that it was common, for women especially, and 
those who were imbecile, to be terrified by spectres; and when 
awake, recollecting the visions of their dreams, to vow statues and 
sacrifices, and to fill the streets and houses with altars and tem- 
ples, in order to be free from such frightful visitations. But the 
spectres which occasion the greatest alarm, and which so long puz- 
zled the ingenuity of physiologists, are those which present them- 
selves to the waking eye, and at times when there is no conscious- 
ness of disease. For example, there was a quarrel between Janet 
Cook and John Richardson, “and immediatelie the said John did 
take sicknes so that he died, and all the two last days before he 
died, he said that Janet Cook was there in his sight, howbeit the 
folkis in the house could not-see her,” Again; “ j ames Douglas’s 
horse fell under him. On recovering himself, though not much 
the worse, he seeth lively, to his appearance, Janet Coke sitting 
by him. He recommended himself to God, and went on his 
journey: that night he took a high and sudden fit of sickness, 
which continued till his death; and about eleven hours at night 
the great fit always came upon him; and the same James being 
very tractable, said before his death that the said Janet was often 
standing at the bed-foot—‘ the Lord forgive my friends if they 
do not cause to burn Jennet Coke, for she is the cause of my 
death.’ ” 

In the same way Susanna Baylie, a penitent and confessing 
witch, confronting another, exclaimed, “ thou fiery Lucifer, con- 
fess thy falt, for thou art worthy of death; because upon a night, 
about sixteen years since, you having a pique at me, came into 
my house at midnight, the doors and the windows being shut, 
while I was asleep in bed with my husband and child; and you 
put your hands on my throat and thought to have worried me.” 
A learned, wealthy and respectable citizen of Cologne, acquainted 
Nider that during a dangerous malady, he “ conceived, in view- 
ing himself on all sides, that he was two men.” In Okye, a 
woman repeatedly beheld another resembling herself, walking 
solitary, at no great distance, and in changes of apparel like her 
own. This she believed, as it proved in fact to be, a presage of 
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her dissolution. A young woman of Lewis constantly beheld the 
back of her own image upon going into the open air. Aubrey 
speaks of a daughter of the E late of Holland meeting her appari- 
tion in Kensington Garden; and of another who saw herself fora 
quarter of an hour at a time; but she was not the only spectator 
of the phantom, Fordun, one of the Scottish historians, relates 
that Ralph, Abbot of Kinloss, accompanied several other digni- 
taries to a chapter of the Cistertian order, held in 1214, At the 
appointed place of convocation, the cook, unable to serve up the 
usual meal of fish, with greater zeal than prudence substituted a 
quantity of flesh, from which, collecting the boiling fat as it rose, 
he resolved to call it butter, and without further ceremony mixed it 
with the abbot’s porridge. All, after having eaten heartily and 
unsuspiciously, retired to rest. “ But (adds the chronicler) the 
Abbot of Kenloss, ruminating on L know not what psalms and 
prayers, beheld the blackest Ethiopian, with a horrible visage, en- 
ter by a shut window, and survey, with evident satisfaction, the 
bed of every guest, though chiefly interested in the cook, whom 
he seemed desirous of embracing.” The abbot, however, on his 
approach, fortified himself with the sign of the cross, and awaited 
the issue in silence. Viewing him sternly, but daring to come no 
nearer, the visitor vanished like smoke through the shut window. 

All our readers will recollect the visit paid to Lady Beresford, 

a few years ago, by the ghost of Lord Tyrone. Her ladyship is 
seid to have been a woman of very bad principles, and accordingly, 
to clear up her doubts with regard to a future existence, she had 
entered into a compact with the said baron, binding the one who 
should die first to appear as soon as possible to the other. Lady 
Beresford, it is added, expressed great doubts as to the reality of 
the apparition, even after the punctual lord had actually fulfilled 
his promise; in consequence of which scepticism he found it ne- 
cessary, next visit, to mark her wrist, and to turn up the curtains 
of the bed in a most supernatural manner, that he might give her 
the most satisfactory proofs of his having really returned to the 
upper regions, She related the story next day to her husband, 
and shortly after a letter arrived announcing the death of Lord 
Tyrone. This anecdote requires no observations, and the mind of 
the public at the time soon satisfied itself as to the real state of 
the fact. Lord Tyrone was known te be dying, and Lady Beres- 
ford, half asleep, half awake, and probably a little uneasy in her 
imagination about the promised visit, would very naturally dream 
of spectres; and the mark on her wrist, if not occasioned by an 
over-tight bracelet, might have been produced by her coming in 
contact with some partof the bed during the agitation consequent 
upon the supposed interview with her departed frend. 

A useful book might be written on the connection between 
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certain morbid conditions of the body and the apparition of those 
numerous phantoms which are known to harass plethoric per- 
sons. Dr. Ferriar, who has treated this subject with great re- 
search and ingenuity, has by no means exhausted it; and a still 
larger collection of cases, well authenticated and properly ex- 
plained, could not fail to be of the utmost service both to the 
medical student and to the valetudinarian, It is related of a 
celebrated literary character, that as he was sitting in his study, a 
room with which the passage which led to the kitchen commu- 
nicated, he was interrupted in his studies by a little old woman, 
who had on her arm a basket of provisions. He requested the 
good old dame to step into the kitchen, to which, he supposed, 
she had mistaken her way; and in order that he might not be fur- 
ther disturbed by her, he opened the door and showed her which 
direction she was to take. After he had returned to his desk he 
fancied himself again assailed by the little old woman. He ex- 
postulated with her, and once more pointed out the way to the 
kitchen ; but after he had a second time returned to his labours, 
he again found the old woman at his elbow. He instantly con- 
ceived his real situation, rung his bell and sent for a surgeon; and 
it was not until he had been copiously bled that he was set free 
from the visits of the stranger. ‘The surgeon informed him that 
his blood was in such a state, that, had he not been bled, he would 
have undoubtedly sustained an attack of apoplexy, which in all 
probability would have carried him off. 

The case of M. Nicolai, a bookseller in Berlin, is still more 
striking; for he was annoyed by phantoms during several months 
in succession, all which time he was in a state of perfect sanity, 
and quite aware that this strange phenomenon originated in 
the distempered condition of his nervous system. But by perse- 
vering in the use of medicine and phlebotomy, he compelled the 
spectres to take a final leave of him; and we have no doubt that 
in many similar cases the mental eye will be most*successfully 
purged by cooling draughts, copious bleeding, and gentle cathar- 
tics. Leaving, however, these grotesque creations of the “ mind 
diseased,” we proceed to mention a few particulars connected 
with a physical apparition, which, in the year 1812, occasioned 
no small perturbation in the northern counties of England, as 
being in some degree coincident with the greatest preparations 
ever made by Buonaparte for a military enterprise. On Sunday 
evening, the 26th of June, and between seven and eight o'clock, 
Anthony Jackson, farmer, aged forty-five, and Martin ‘Turner, 
the son of William Turner, farmer, aged fifteen years, while en- 
gaged in inspecting their cattle, grazing in Havaral Park, near 
Pepley, part of the estate of Sir John Ingleby, Bart., were sud- 
denly surprised by a most extraordinary appearance in the Park. 
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Turner, whose attention was first drawn to this spectacle, said, 
‘* Look, Anthony, what a quantity of beasts!” “ Beasts!” cried 
Anthony, “ Lord bless us! they are not beasts, they are men!” 
By this time the body was in motion, and the spectators dis- 
covered that it was an army of soldiers, dressed in a white military 
uniform, and that in the centre stood a personage of a command- 
ing aspect, clothed im scarlet. After performing a number of 
evolutions, the body began to march in perfect order to the sum- 
mit of a hill, passing the spectators at a distance of about a hun- 
dred yards, No sooner had the first body, which seemed to con- 
sist of several hundreds, and extended four deep over an enclosure 
of thirty acres, attained the hill, than another assemblage of men, 
far more numerous than the former, dressed in dark coloured 
clothes, arose and marched, without any apparent hostility, after 
the military spectres: at the top of the hill both of the parties 
formed what the spectators called an L, and passing down the 
opposite side, disappeared. At this moment a volume of smoke, 
apparently like that vomited by a park of artillery, spread over the 
plain, and was so unpervious as for nearly two minutes to hide the 
cattle from the view of Turner and Jackson, who hurried home 
with all possible expedition; and the effect upon their minds, says 
the narrator, even at this distance of time, is so strong that they 
cannot mention the circumstance without visible emotion.  It- 
ought to be remarked, in passing, that the accounts of this won- 
derful sight given by the two spectators, agreed precisely in the 
main points, differing only as to the length of time during which 
the military array continued in view, and as to a part of the 
armour glistening in the sun. ‘The younger person thought the 
phenomenon did not last longer than five minutes; the elder 
imagined that it could not be less than a quarter of an hour. 
Jackson declares that during the whole time it occupied their 
attention, “ they were making to each other such remarks as 
arose out of the spectacle.” 

As similar appearances are said to have been witnessed at 
various times in different parts of the country, and as armies of 
mist and fog are frequently seen by the solitary inhabitants of 
North America, Greenland, and the Highlands of Scotland, it 
may be proper to observe, once for all, that they have been 
satisfactorily explained on the common principles of optics, com- 
bined with certain conditions as to the angle of the solar rays 
and atmospherical refraction. ‘The Spectre of the Brocken, the 
Fata Morgana in the Straits of Reggio, and the thousand visual 
deceptions recorded by travellers in Africa, are all to be referred 
to the physical circumstances now mentioned. A phenomena 
analogous to that now described is to found in Adat’s Travels 
in North America. After contemplating the general grandeur 
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and sublimity of the fall at Niagara, he and his companions 
were drawn to admire the variety of shapes which the superin- 
cumbent vapour assumed beneath the impulse of the wind. 
“ Sometimes,” says he, “it was driven with violence against the 
rocky mountain to the north, and being broken by its projecting 
rugosities, it ascended but with greater rapidity, like an army 
climbing to the storm of some citadel on the summit. We 
thought, as it shone in the setting sun, that we could perceive 
the glittering of armour, and in the prismatic colours we fancied 
to ourselves the military uniform of our countrymen.” It has, 
accordingly, been imagined that the army seen by Jackson and 
‘Turner consisted of an exhalation, or rather, a sudden escape of 
vapour from the ground, carried gently along near the surface by 
a current of wind, and reflecting from its various portions, more 
or less condensed, the several colours of the rainbow; which 
would at once exhibit the general white uniform of the military 
phantoms, the glittering of arms, and the specks of scarlet, which 
were converted by the excited fancy of the farmers into a com- 
mander on horseback. But we are rather disposed to explain such 
appearances on the principle suggested by at ma namely, that 
they are the reflections of real objects, the image of which 1s first 
received in an opaque cloud, and thence conveyed to the earth 
through the medium of a moist atmosphere, It is probable, 
therefore, that on the day in question a body of troops, consisting 
of foot and artillery, was exercised or reviewed in some part of 
England; and that a succession of aqueous strata was so ar- 
ranged, at a certain elevation from the earth, as to receive and 
communicate the reflected picture. ‘The faculty of determining 
the number and distance of a fleet at sea, by watching particular 
indications in the sky, can be acquired in the tropical regions of 
the Pacific and Indian oceans. In short, the figure of the ships 
is perceived in the atmosphere ; and their distance from the place 
of observation is estimated by the altitude of the reflection. ‘To 
the same principle may be referred the phenomenon, so well 
known to sea-faring men as the “ ship’s ghost;” and which con- 
sists in the reflection of the vessel from a dark cloud opposed to 
one full of light. ) 

Such spectral illusions were the cause of much terror and 
suffering in the dark ages of Scotland. Evidence was received 
from a woman that while in bed with her child, Janet Cock and 
“many otheris came in and lay above her, and that they all 
drew at her chyld; and she having said, the Spirit of Grace be in 
this house, they went all out of the glasse with a noise.” Further, 
when a mother in Dundee lay “ in chyld birth with her young 
child besyd her, in the nyght-tyme, the door being locked, Janet 
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Miller, with other notorious witches, who are since burnt, blew 
up the doore and came in upon her, essayed to take the young 
child from her, but not having the power, went to the door m a 
confusione.” Agnes Vinnie was exposed to a serious charge, 
that there having been a quarrel between her daughter and John 
Cockburn, “ quhairin grit flvting and outrageous wordis, na 
doubt, was utterit by ayther of them to utheris so that they 
pairtit unfriendis:—the said John Cockburn going that nycht to 
his bed to take the nycht’s rest, little rest gat he. But having 
gottin his first sleip, and awaiking furth thereof, being struckin 
in greet fier and amatsement, he saw and evidently perseaved— 
all the durris and windowis of his house being fast closed—you 
Agnes Finnie, with your dochter, bothe sitting on his bed syd 
fearcelie rugging at his briest, and being i in excessive fear with that 
their violent rugging and vexing of him in manner foresaid, he 
eryed out all that tyme, God be in this house! ken ye well 
eneughe! God be in this house! Further it was alleged of 
Margaret Hutcheson that, upon the first day of January last, 
about twelve o'clock at night, ve came unto John Clerk his 
honse, amd sat down there at the fyre syd, and kombed your hair, 
to the great affrightment of his wyff, the dores and windows 
being all locked and closed: and that you did by the space of 
seevne or eight nights.” 

Mr. Dalyell, at the close of his work, alludes to a superstition 
of modern origin—the use of tongues. The imhabitants of these 
kingdoms have witnessed the revival of all the extravagance of 
antiquity, little creditable to an era of sense and ervilization. 
Wild enthusiasts start up amidst assemblages collected for divine 
worship, incoherently screaming an une outh jargon, with frantic 
gesticulation, under the blasphe mous pretext and preposterous 
belief of a holy inspiration, that they “ speak with other tongues. 
“ Let no one wonder,” says he, “ if confirmed lunacy—the demo- 
niac possession of old—shall follow its development of modern 
demonstration of the fongues, under an arrogant pretension to 
divine mspiration.” 

To the reader who wishes to enlarge his stock of knowledge on 
this antiquated subject—the superstitions of our ancestors—we 
beg leave to recommend a perusal of Aubrey’s Muscellames, 
Scot's Discoverie of Witchcraft, hirk’s Secret. Commonwealth, 
King James’s Demonologie, Scribonius de Sagarum Natura, 
Glanvil’s Sadducismus Trinmphatus, Tiers’ Traité des Supersti- 
tions, Botssardus de Divinatione et Magicis prastigiis, Perkins’ 
Discourse of Witche raft, Schottus Magia Universalis, Grillan- 
dus de Sortilegiis, Catta’s Infallible, True, and Assured Witch, 
and Springer’s Ma/leus Maleficarum. 
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Art. IX.—The Fathers not Papists; or, Six Discourses by the 
most Eloquent Fathers of the Church; with numerous Extracts 
from their Writings, ‘Translated from the Greek, by Hugh 
Stuart Boyd, Esq. A new Edition, considerably enlarged. 


London, Samuel | agster; and John Harvey, Sidmouth, 1834, 
pp. 448. 


We must confess at once that we feel much disappointed in the 
contents of the book before us. We opened it in the hopes of 
finding a goodly cento of those, not only useful and valuable, 
but ennobling and heart-stirring passages with which the works 
of the Greek Fathers abound. In the present volume, if we 
except St. Basil’s Homily on the martyr Gordius, there is no- 
thing of the kind. ‘There are passages, it is true, which have in 
them the Greek fire, but that is because the light will not be hid, 
because we have no means of putting it out, because those 
thoughts will burn, and leave a track behind, 


“ Whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality.” 


Besides all this, we expected to have found the work imbued with, 
the spirit of the Greek originals,—we expected to have found an 
accurate and scholar-like translation, and to have welcomed to 
our closets and our fire-sides, and to have been enabled to pre- 
sent to those that meet there in unity, certain selections, which, 
though clad in an English dress, should have betrayed the purity 
of diction to be found in Basil, the force of Gregory Nazianzen, 
whom Erasmus was afraid to translate lest le should fail to set 
forth in a language foreign to his own, his stateliness of diction 
and his happy and convincing periods. Above all, we expected 
to have found him of the golden mouth, the eloquent, the immor- 
tal, the traduced, and the injured, and the banished Chrysostom, 
represented in a style clear as his own,—in a style at which our 
children might have been wonder-struck, and led on to inquire 
who he should be that so riveted their attention,—that so they 
might be led to think upon not only his words but his acts, and 
thus direct their thoughts to the study of an author whose homi- 
lies would have been a comment on these heavenly chapters 
which a mother had taught them to reverence in childhood,— 
even the “ words of eternal life.’ 

Thus much we expected to have found in Mr. Boyd’s trans- 
lations, because we thought him a scholar,—which he is,—but 
which, on the whole, the specimens of the Fathers in these Six 
Discourses are not sufficient to prove. Independent, however, 
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of this, the work has its merits, and is entitled to our thanks, 
though not to our entire approval. Mr. Boyd has our thanks for 
telling the world at large that the Fathers give the le to the 
splendid fallacies of the Romish Church,—(though even in this 
he might, we think, have bettered his selections,)—he has not our 
entire approval, because his pages are soiled with very many 
defects, his translations are inaccurate, his style turgid and ver- 
bose, and his annotations foisted in, and childish,— and, m one 
instance, if not two, unwarranted. Herem, then, though as 
critics we are obliged to condemn, we are very far from wishing 
that the book had not appeared at all. ‘There is enough in it, 
we think, to incite a laudable curiosity in many; and we trust it 
may be the forerunner of other similar translations, which by 
stirring up men to sift and examine the “ faith once delivered to 
the Saints,” shall in the end promote the glory of God, and the 
good of men. Moreover, the subject is one for delight and im- 
provement, and the combination of both will naturally invest the 
writer with a silent satisfaction that his writing, though it have 
but a fit audience and few, is nevertheless adapted to feed the 
mind that longeth after heavenly food. We cannot but advise 
every one to make that good and sober use of the Fathers which 
they are so well fitted to impart,—and although in a different 
sense to which the Roman bard applied them, we will give coun- 
sel in his words,— 
Vos exemplaria Graeca 
Nocturnd versate manu, versate diurna,” 


And whilst we advise the student in divinity to cull information 
where best he may, we may almost msure success to any one who 
shall carefully and indifte ently endeavour to present to his 
brethren such extracts in their native tongue as shall lead them 
on themselves to follow im his steps. “To him, too, we will apply 
the words of the same poet,— 


Omne tulit punctam, qui miscuit utile dalci, 
Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo.” 


The study of the Fathers we have had occasion to discuss 
before y—— partic ularlarly in No. NN. and incidentally or by im- 

slication in our Articles ov Burton's Bampton Lectures, (No. 
KV I1.) and on Waddington’s Condition of the Greek Church, 
(No. XV). Had it not been for this we should have dwelt more 
upon that subject now. What, however, has been adhere said we 
are very anxious should be borne in mind, and the more so, as 
the cry of many in the present day is an increasing cry against 
all learning, and, we might almost say, against all the records of 
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antiquity. ‘lo use the phrase of *Thomas Jackson, which has 
been made more pointed and epigrammatic by a modern states- 
man, they are looked upon as a last year’s almanac, One would 
be induced almost to think that a sot-disant parliament had called 
itself together upon literary merit, and as in 1053, so in 1834, 
“it being put to the vote whether they should support and 
encourage a godly and learned ministry, the latter word was 
rejected, and the vote passed for a godly and faithful minis- 
try."+ For they have cast their heads together with one consent, 
and are confederate against the Established Church in these king- 
doms. Dissenters of every denomination, some of the more 
conscientious of the Wesleyans alone excepted, Socimians and 
Papists re-echo the cry, “ Down with it, down with it, even to 
the ground.” ‘ ‘The tabernacles of the Edomites and the Ish- 
maelites, the Moabites, and the Hagarens; Gebul and Ammon 
and Amalek, the Philistines, with them that dwell at Tyre. Assur 
also is joined with them, and have joined the children of Lot.” 
‘To make fight against these agitators, and {reformers, and con- 


* The works of this great and good man and excellent divine have by some means 
or other been unaccountably neglected ; but, as Miss Freeman Shepherd wrote of 
Louis de Grenada’s Sermons to Adam Clarke ( Life, ii, 241.), they will be found full 
of * sound timber, enough to furnish a whole town of modern buildings.”—Probably 
they have done so. We are glad to hear that the question of republishing them at the 
Clarendon Press has been agitated,—but we hope and trust, for the honour of the 
University and the general good, the publication will not be a mere body of extracts, 

as some have advised. The University at large, especially Corpus and Queen's, 
should resist such a proceeding. Who are to publish such noble monuments of learn- 
ing and piety if the Clarendon Press refuses ? 

Whilst speaking on this point, we are likewise rejoiced to inform our readers that 
honest old Fuller’s Church History is about to issue from that press, to which it will do 
honour. We heartily thank the Delegates. | 

+ See South's Sermons, vol. i. p. 57, note. Some may be glad to read the following 
sentence from Adam Clarke’s Life: ‘ He fulfils not the design of his Creator who does 
not cultivate his mind in all useful knowledge, to the utmost of his circumstance and 
power.”—vol. i, p. 109. 

¢ We heartily wish, with old Faller, * that all pretenders to reformation would just 
labour to be good themselves before they go about the mending of others.” But on 
this subject we particularly refer our readers to Bishop Gauden's Hicraspistes— ¥ 
remarking, at the same time, that we refer only to the justice and truth of his book, 
without sifting the conduct of the man. One extract we will give. “ It is very proe | ' 


bable, that the wholesome waters of the Reformation (which, by the confession of many 
of the learned and moderate Remanists, was in many things of religion necessary amon 
them,) had been willingly ere this drunk by many of the Romish party; if this Sacrile- 
gious Star (which may well be called wormwood, although it seem to burn as a lamp,) 
had not fallen on the waters of Reformation; of which many in Germany and other 
places have died ; because they were made bitter with such sacrilegious and sordid infu- 
sions; reducing their reformed ministers to such necessitous and beggarly ways of life, 
that could be little to their comfort, or to the honour of their profession; and, no doubt, 
infinitely to the other men’s prejudice and abhoriency of what they so called their re- 
ormation.”’—p. 484. 
God forbid that Church reformation in this land should ever be the layman's stalking- i 
horse to get estates ! 
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founders of the Church’s peace, we advise all who are preparing to 
minister within her walls, to store themselves with religious and 
useful learning,—to despise all the cant of the present day, and to 
be wise in all wisdom which shall teach them “ rightly to divide 
the word of truth,” and to be “ wise unto salvation.” Thank 
God! “ the sound in the tops of the mulberry trees” has been 
heard, and not heard in vain:—many, like David, have taken the 
warning, and have bestirred themselves, and are ready, with “ the 


sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God” to fight the battles 
of the Lord. 


“ The dark hours wring forth the hidden might 
Which hath lain bedded in the silent soul, 
A treasure all undreamt of ;—as the night 


Calls out the harmonies of streams that roll 
Unheard by day.” -— 


It is true, perhaps, that our w eapons of warfare, derived from 
other sources than the Bible, as res/s for that sword of matchless 
temper there only to be found, have been somewhat neglected and 
unfurbished, and so, that we may apply the words of Jackson 
against the Romanists to the whole body of our Sion’s encinies, 
* albeit they dread and fear our sword-/and, yet their hope 1s our 
buckler-hand for defence of our own cause will not be so strong; 
and upon this hope they will be ready thus to encounter us. "(vol 
il. p-O13.) [tis the object of these remarks to call up all to their 
post, that they may not be found wanting in the day of battle,— 
and above all, to ‘bid them beware of that mouTov peveos of our 
adversaries, that mere human learning is dross. ‘True it 1s, when 
compared with that learning, which, we said above, is to make us 
wise to salvation,—but in all other respects it is a specious and 
abominable he. Such learning is at all times necessary, and 
never more so than when we have to do down lying fanatics 
such as these, Again, it is absurd to imagine that a falsehood 
once exposed is done with; therefore, even on that score, we may 
rest assured that learning is never out of place. ‘ Opinions start 
up and flourish,” says Jortin, “ and fall into disgrace, and seem 
to die; but like Alpheus and Arethusa, they only disappear for a 
time, and rise into light and favour again.” But we forget our 
hmits and Mr, Boyd,—in a word, then, let us not be misunder- 
stood ; there is a know ledge that puffeth up,—and that, of course, 
we are not the advocates of,—our only wish is, “ that whatsoever 
tends to the advancement of true religion and useful learning 
may for ever flourish and abound.” ‘They that wish otherwise 
are under a delusiou,——some, too, we are sorry to add,—(“ Sardi 
venales, alius alio nequior,”) ave not only willing themselves to 
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believe a lie, but do all they can to bring others to a like con- 
demnation, We cannot do better than urge on the well-inten- 
tioned with the words of old Chaucer, 


**T woke, and other bokes took me to 
To rede upon, and yet I rede alway, 
I hope ywis to rede so some day 
That I shall mete something for to fare 
The bet, and thus to rede I will not spare.” 


Having spoken, as we always wish to do, thus openly, we now 
turn to the book before us, aud there are some reasons not requi- 
site to be mentioned, which will induce us to give it somewhat a 
lengthened criticism. We begin, as is fit we should, with the 
Preface. | 
With respect to the Preface, then, we cannot help remarking, 
that although what is said concerning the Unitarians and Papists 
is strictly true, yet it is not said in that way which is most likely 
to do good. Indeed we cannot think that controversy managed 
as it is here, can ever do good. It is quite true, as says Cicero, 
that “ Pax cum Antonio non est pax, sed pactio servitutis,’—but 


then, to use the words of Erasmus, so often quoted by the good. 


Bishop Hachet, in his Century of Sermons, ‘‘ Mihi aded invisa 
est discordia, ut veritas displiceat seditiosa.” In this spirit, how- 
ever, the whole of the Preface is written, and, as it appears to us, 
it is a blot in the book—* ra yap tos, xdv 
The note in p. v. will not gainsay what we have here remarked. 
We will set in juxtaposition that and a note in p, vil. to make 
good our statement : 


** Let me here most distinctly state, 
that the remarks which I shall make on 
Roman Catholics and Unitarians, are in- 
tended to apply to them merely as writers 
on theology, and as scholars. I believe 
even that the Roman Catholics and Unita. 
rians of England, are, generally speaking, 
amiable in private life, and worthy mem- 


bers of society.” —Pref, p. v. 


“ Reader, let me give you a piece of 
advice. Never believe any thing you 
hear, or read, respecting the Bible, un- 
less it comes from a Divine, or a layman 


of the Church of England, or from an © 


orthodox Dissenter.”—Pref. p. vii. 


The latter note is occasioned by the late Mr. Butler having 
told a friend of the translator that the “ Vulgate Version is of 
greater authority than the mutilated manuscripts of the Greek 
‘Testament which have come down to us!” ‘This, certainly, is a 
statement, which, had we not read it on the authority of Mr. Boyd, 
we should have been ill-inclined to believe. Mr. Butler is now, 


we trust, at rest,—and his book of the Roman Catholic Church, 


* Soph, Aj. v. 1119. 
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and Southey’s Vindiciw Eccl. Angl., will speak more than we 
need to trouble our readers with. Enough for us to remark in 
the words of one of our old and best Divines, “To sit as co- 
roners upon the souls of men diseased, is a thing which I have 
ever misliked, though sometimes practised by men, otherwise of 
deserved esteem. And whosoever in this case will take upon 
him to sitas judge, my request shall be, not to serve upon the 
jury.” But to return to the above notes. Can anything be 
worse than to tax men with a downright lie ; or, if not to tax them, 
yet to believe them liars? It will be answered to this, that the 
denial of a Romanist touching any point of doctrine, even though 
he knows his denial contrary to fact, is yet no he, but a pious 
fraud. Our reply is, * We have no such custom nor the Churches 
of God.” 

There is another point connected with the latter note, which 
we cannot pass over. What does Mr. Boyd mean by an ‘ or- 
thodov Dissenter!?” We contess, though we have often heard 
the term, we cannot understand it, and we think Mr. Boyd en- 
tangles himself in the same web with the Romanist who talks of 
the Roman Catholic Church. On this point, however, we shall 
say no more, but referring our readers to ‘Townshend and Faber,* 
we shall conclude in the words of Burton, im a note to bis first 
Bampton Lecture, “ Every person who did not believe in the 
Catholic Church, 1.e. m the one faith which was held by all the 
Churches, was an heretic. See Bull, Jud. Eccl. Cath. vi. 14. 
The Chareh of Rome has endeavoured to keep up this distine- 
tion between catholic and heretic: but she forgets that according 
to ancient ideas the phrase Roman Catholic would have been a 
contradiction terms.’ Ou opinion touching an orthodox 
Dissenter” is one with this. 

A few more words will bring us to the conclusion of our re 
marks on the preface. All that Mr. Boyd says of the Rhemish 
"Pestament we quite accord with,—but we are not so much im- 
clined to call m question the scholarship of the Romanists, as 
their unfatrness. For our parts we can believe that a first-rate 
Greek scholar can be a Papist. We believe that his intellectual 
eve may be blinded, and we believe that im the case of many It 
has been so;—we believe, hkewise, that from this very cause 
error has been piled upon error, and those, whose eyes have been 


* See Townshend's Accasations of History, &c. p.7, &c.  Faber’s Difficulties of 
Romanism, Pref. p. xxxv—xliii. In our opinion, the words of St. Jude must apply 
to the ortheder Disseuters,” as Mr. Boyd calls them—* of 
favre,” v.19. On this point we think with Mr. Smith, in his VII. Letters on Na- 


tional Religion, p. 166, a book, by the way, which has met with less notice than it 
deserves, 
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opened, have been afraid of the full glare of day, lest the light 
should dart. through the darkness of their covert.* One stone 
loosed might endanger the whole fabric,— 


** Nam communibus inter se radicibus herent, 
Nec sine pernicie divelli posse videntur.” 


We do not mean to say that the Romanists are the best of 
scholars (though there are and have been many excellent ones 
among them), but we see the necessity of warning all to be pre- 
pared lest they should find themselves inferior to those they look 
down upon. We cannot end this our criticism of the Preface 
without saying that the note in p. vill, contains a remark equally 
vain with that of the “ pius Alneas fam& super ethera notus”— 
and that the paragraph in p. xvii. about “ men of talent writing 
an article against me,” is puerile to a degree, 

The Pretace to the “ Tributes to the Dead,” which follows, has 
the same perversion of good taste as the former, and is chiefly 
occupied in discussing the merits of patristic scholarship. This 
is a point which our limits will not allow us now to enter into, 
and we can but refer our readers to Burton’s second Bampton 
Lecture, where they will find some excellent remarks. Mr. Boyd 
is loud in Gregory Nazianzen’s praise as a scholar, as well as a 
divine,—nor on the whole are we willing to dispute with him as 
tothe Greek he wrote. As concerns his poetry, of which the 
end of the volume contains many specimens, we are likewise 
unwilling to enter the lists; but at the same time we must re- 
mark that Mr. Boyd’s critical acumen does not appear to very 
great advantage when dwelling on its correctness as to metre. 
tle seems to us in p. xxxii. to confound accent and quantity ; 
and in p. xxxiv. when speaking of the final cretic, he seems ut- 
terly to forget the Greek comic writers. In speaking of dpdcos, 
in a note p. xxxv. as once found in Aischylus, in the masculine 
gender, we presume he alludes to the expression “ 8pécos aéwrois,” 
in v. 138, where the text is so corrupt that it 1s impossible to say 
anything, but that it is a bad foundation to build upon. The 
note in p. xXxxvil. we extract because we do heartily wisk the 
Clarendon Press would issue that which would be a xtrya-ts det,— 


* In speaking of the Romanists, we would wish at all times to have these two sen- 
tences of the * learned and judicious Hooker,” before us: “ All that held Popish he- 
resies, did not hold all the heresies of the Pope.” “ Charity doth always interpret 
doubtful things favourably.”—Vol. iii. pp. 447, 450. We cannot avoid referring our 
readers to a passage in part ii. of Pasey’s Theology of Germany, taken from a M8. of 
the late Bishop Lloyd, whose memory is deservedly cherished in Oxford, where, though 
dead, he yet speaketh, iv his suecessor—* Simili frondescit virga metallo,”' At the 
same time we would not be considered as intimating in this place, whether our own 
opinions on the Catholic Question were and are similar or opposed to his. 
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we mean an edition of the Fathers, without note or comment, 
somewhat perhaps like to that now publishing inGermany. ‘The 
note is as follows, and relates to Gregory Nazianzen’s works : 


‘Two or three years ago, I was informed that the manuscript of the 
second volume of the Benedictine edition, quite prepared for publication, 
was still in existence, and had been offered to an eminent London 
bookseller, but that he declined purchasing it. Would it not be most 
honourable, if the University of Oxford, or Cambridge, were to finish 
what the Benedictine editors so admirably began ?” 

After the Preface and the Preface to the Tributes to the Dead, 
there follows an address to the Roman Catholics of Great Britam 
and Ireland. It is weld meant, doubtless—but it is not only in- 
judiciously, but ¢// written. We give the extract which follows, 
and pass it by, not having the means to verify the statement : 


“ Tam confident there is scarcely a Romish priest in England or Ire- 
land, who has ever read, in the original, a single page of the easiest, 
much less of the most difficult Greek fathers. [am confident there is 
scareely one who can construe a sentence of Gregory Nazianzen. If 
you doubt me, you can make the experiment. In my notes | have 
given several short passages from Gregory, both in prose and in verse. 
Ask some priest whom you consider learned, to render them into Eng- 
lish. I suspect the poor man will be sadly puzzled. You must not ask 
him to translate the passages from /schylus, for they would lay- him 
prostrate. How can such men be competent judges ?” 

Somehow or other we cannot help thinking it more profitable 
to read the following lines of Catullus, than the above paragraph : 

* Nimirum idem omnes fallimur ; neque est quisquam 
Quem non in aliqua re videre Suffenum 
Possis. Suus quoigue attributus est error : 
Sed non vrdemus mantica quod m tergo est.” 

At length we have arrived at the text itself,—and now it is 
our duty to make good what we have said relative to the way in 
which Myr, Boyd has executed his task as a translator. And 
here it must be observed, that we shall confine our criticisms to 
Saint Basil, though the extracts from that writer are the fewest 
of all, and for this reason: We are quite sure of the edition 
from which they are made, as im a note, p. 71, we find the fol- 
lowing certification : 

‘* My translation of this,” (viz. St. Basil's Homily on Paradise,) “as 
well as the two preceding homilies, has been made from the Ed. Bas. 
which gives the Greek text without any comment, note, or version. I 
have a strong partiality for those editions of Greek books which are 


= without version or comment, even although they be not the 
st editions.” 


This edition is on the table before us,— Basilea, MDL. Cum 
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gratia et privilegio Imp. Majestatis ad annos y.,” as beautiful 
a copy as ever collector set eyes upon,—full of contractions, and 
apt for a scholar, such as we have imagined Mr, Boyd to be. 
Vor this reason we take St, Basil, although for our own pleasure 
we might rather have taken St. Chrysostom. Had we, however, 
done this, we could not have been so sure of verbal accuracy, 
nor could we have concluded, from the reference in p. 14 to the 
edition of Savalle,*—“ our worthy English knight,” as Fuller 
calls him, “ who set forth the golden mouth'd father in a silver 
print,” —that it was the edition used throughout. 

Beginning, then, with Basil, we may be allowed to wish that on 
the subject of the admission of the Dissenters to our Universities, 
those whom it most concerns will show as much zeal as he did 
when he set his face like a flint against the Arians, and would 
not admit them to his communion, though the Emperor Valens, 
by good words as well as menaces, endeavoured to bring him over, 
But this by the way. 

The first translation is that of the “ Homily on the Forty 
Martyrs,” which, together with that on the “ Martyr Gordius,” we 
would observe to be the best of all the extracts from this Father. 
‘The reason may be drawn from the preface—“ I translated them 
only a few months ago,” p. ii. “ Ai bedrepal mag Gpévrides 
cogwrepas,” says the philosophic poet, and we would Mr. Boyd 
had regarded it. Even in these portions, however, there 1s much 
want of accuracy, and to these we will first look. 

We are not about to consider the gradual origin of the Invoca- 
tion of saints, the value of relics, and such like trumpery of 
the Roman Catholic Church,—that may be found elsewhere, 
It will be sufficient, then, to say that this homily was one in com- 
memoration of the death of forty martyrs, whose history is imter- 
woven in the narration, and that at this time the saints or martyrs 
were looked upon as “ Sejosws cuvepyol,” which words Mr. Boyd 
translates “ favourers of our petitions,” (p. 42), any thing but the 
full sense of the original. This is, however, anticipating the 
thread of the narration, a part of which we purpose giving, as the 
best specimen of Mr. Boyd’s labours, and as a fair one of Basil’s 
style 

“And what was the manner of their translation? Being of | 
stature, in the bloom of youth, and pre-eminent in strength, and in all 
these things surpassing their companions, they were appointed for active 
service in the army, (é¢ ree orparwreeg redeiv érayOnoay Karaddyuc. ) 
Through their military skill and (consummate) bravery (lit. dvépéar), 


* The Holy State. General Rules, book iii. c. 19, p, 186, ed. fol. 1648. 
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they were soon* (ijé7) advanced by the king to the highest honours ; 
and on account of their virtue were celebrated by all. But when that 
unholy and God abjuring edict was proclaimed, commanding that men 
should not confess Christ, or, confessing him, should be exposed to 
dangers ; and when every mode of punishment was threatened,} and 
the minds of the nefarious judges, glowing with no common wrath, 
blazed high against the righteous ; when the subtle web of stratagem 
was woven for their entanglement ; when the varieties of torture were 
studied as a science, (érerncevero) ; when they who administered them 
became inexorable, and the fire was prepared, and the falchion was 
sharpened,” (jjxéynro, i.e. had been sharpened,) “‘and the cross was 
rooted in the earth: when the pit, and the wheel, and the scourge were 
publicly displayed ; when some fled, some yielded, and some were waver- 
ing ; when some trembled at bare threats, before they experienced aught 
of suffering ; when some, having approached near to those dread tor- 
tures, were seized with giddiness, (itvyyiacay); and others, who had 
entered on the conflict, being unable to reach the termination of their 
toil, despaired in the midst of the combat, and, like mariners in a storm, { 
casting overboard whatever ts moveable, renounced the little patience they 
possessed ; then, these unconquered and illustrious warriors of Christ 
advanced into the midst; and when the ruler displayed the imperial 
edict, and demanded their obedience, with unrestrained voice (é\evBEpg 
TH @wvy) confidently and courageously, fearless alike of what they beheld 
and of what was threatened, they cried aloud that they were Christians. 
Oh! how blessed were the lips that pronounced that holy word. “Hal- 
lowed was the breeze that wafted it; the angels hearing it awoke the 
hymn of gratulation, (éxexpérnoay.) Satan and his demons were thrilled 
with anguish, (érpavparia8n), and God inscribed it in the heavens! 
Each, therefore, standing in the midst, exclaimed, I am a Christian ! 
And, as in the stadium, those who have stripped themselves for the 
combat pronounce their own names at the moment they reach the scene 
of their contentions, casting off their earthly appellations, they desig- 
nated themselves by the name of their common Saviour and Lord, 
This did they all successively. Thus they had all one common name ; 
for all other titles were absorbed in that single word, a Christian !”— 
p. 25—27. 

Threats and persuasion were alike unavailing, and so their 
death was to be one of protracted agony and suffering :— 


* The original is rag wapa which implies not “ they 
soon,” but already had ;” and so it is clear from the past tense above, itayOneay. ‘This, 
however, is immaterial in the narration, and we only mention it for correctness’ sake. 

t Here Mr. Boyd improves upon his original, which is simply, but expressively, 

208, 

The original is simply, of by elyov THC 
ievopsoviig ivavayncay. The want of exactness is a glaring fault throughout the whole of 
this, though, as observed in the context, the best of the translations in the volume. 
In a subsequent paragraph “ the sweet blandishments of honied words” is in the Greck 


but rai¢ 6wertiasge, Now this we rank, with many like phrases, under the head of turgid 
and verbose, 
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“And mark how cruel the device! Considering the nature of the 
climate, that it was frigid (xpvpmédne), and the season of the year, that 
it was winter; waiting until night, till the cold was most intense, es 
cially as the northern wind then blew, he commanded that they should 
be stripped naked, and being exposed to the inclement air, in the midst 
of the city, that they should in that manner die. Ye who have expe- 
rienced the extreme cold of winter know how intolerable is this kind of 
agony. For it is impossible to describe it unto —. except those who 
have previously known it from actual suffering. When the body is 
exposed to cold, in the first instance it becomes livid through the stagna- 
tion of the blood. In the next place it is agitated and convulsed ; the 
teeth striking against each other, the sinews being contracted, and the 
whole mass involuntarily drawn together. Then a thrilling pain, an 
anguish indescribable, penetrating the marrow, causeth a sensation too 
dreadful to be borne. At last, the extremities, burnt as it were by fire, 
drop off ; for the warmth being driven from the ends of the body, and 
rushing to the centre, leaveth dead the parts whence it retreateth, and 
agonizeth the part in which it is compressed, Thus death cometh 
slowly on.” —pp. 31, 32. 


To this punishment they all joyfully submitted; and but one 
éxracas mpds Ta Sewe, (a strong expression which Mr. Boyd trans- 
lates ‘‘yielding to the greatness of his sufferings,”) drew back 
to perdition. ‘The scene of the contest was on a lake then frozen 
as level as a race-course, oldy ts wédsov iamyjAarov, and on which the 


city was built. Adjoining the scene of suffering was a gymnasium, 


where the officer on guard was posted, and where also was a 
bath ready for any who should relent and forget their faith, 


“ For their enemies had artfully selected as the scene of their con- 
testation a spot in which the readiness of the succour might unnerve the 
resolution of the combatants. This very circumstance threw a brighter 
lustre on the fortitude of the martyrs; for he is not the truly brave who 
sustaineth what he is compelled to bear ; but he who, when an abundant 
enjoyment is presented, persevereth in enduring pain. But while the 
martyrs were continuing their warfare, and the guard was anxiously 
observing them, be beheld a strange and wondrous spectacle. He saw 
a conipany of angels (cvydyecc revac) descending from the skies, and 
distributing gifts among the soldiers ; gifts whose effulgent glory pro- 
claimed the Almighty giver. He saw them enriching all the others with 
that most regal bounty, but leaving one unhonoured with a gift, as un- 
worthy of aught celestial ; who immediately after, shrinking from the 
conflict, deserted to the foe. It was a —— spectacle to the righteous ; 
a warrior flying! a conqueror subdued! a sheep of Christ ensnared by 


* This is fairly translated, and the passage is a curious one. We ourselves have felt 
the rigours of a northern winter, and know that “ penetrabile frigus adurit,” that “ the 
wind blows frore, and cold performs the effect of heat; but we know of no parallel 
instance to this, nor can we call to mind any such particulars in the works of Olaus 
Magnus, Saxo Grammaticus, or that still more rare and curious one, “ Knud Leems 
Beskrivelse over Finmarkens Lapper, which is open before us, 
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wolves ! and what rendered it yet more piteous was this- -that whilst he 
lost the future world, he enjoyed not the present ; for as soon as his 
flesh experienced the warmth it was dissolved ; and thus a lover of life 
perished, having sinned in vain.”—pp. 36, 37. 


According to the vision of the officer, such was the reality. 
One of the forty, as we stated above, deserted, and the officer 
took his place, and so they died. In the morning their bodies 


“Were committed to the flames, and after they were burnt, their 
ashes were scattered on the river. ‘Thus, in their mighty conflict, 
they passed through* all the elements of nature. ‘They combated 
on earth ; they were exposed to air; they were consumed by fire ; and 
water received their relics. It is theirs to exclaim, ‘we have passed 
through fire and water, and thou hast led us forth unto refreshment.’ 
These be they who encircling our land, like a chain of connected towers, 
protect it from invasion by the foe ; who confine not themselves to a 
single country, but even now are vedicomet:1 in many regions, and become 
the ornament of many climes.”—=p. 39. 


After this Mr. Boyd omits a passage which is not very intelli- 
gible, and to which he afterwards alludes, and then continues the 
homily to the conclusion, of which there is little more that we 
need allude to. We must again remark, however, that the prayers 
of the martyrs are herein considered as efficacious, as the words 
yeverdw Ta and guvepyol evi- 
dently imply; but this, as Mr. Boyd observes, in no way con- 
stitutes the Fathers to be Papists, it being but one error, and 
not a complicated system of fraud and imposture. 

With these extracts we close this homily, but we have not done 
with what is connected with Mr. Boyd’s translation, inasmuch as 
he has hazarded a remark in a note, p. 40, which is destitute of 
all foundation, and is apt to lead those who have not thought and 
read upon the subject astray. What we allude to is this: “ Truth 
and candour compel me to state, that infant baptism, as well as 
some of the Popish corruptions, appears to have been unknown 
in the fourth century, except in the very close.” 

If we understand Mr. Boyd aright, infant baptism is a corrup- 
tion; at least we can hardly imply anything else from the tenor of 
the sentence— infant baplism, as well as some of the popish cor- 
ruptions.” Now it is not our purpose to enter at all into the 
region of this long-ago controverted point, but we shall take the 
liberty of making one or two remarks, and of referring Mr. Boyd 
to the Fathers he appears to have read, and to some of those ex- 
cellent men of our own Church who have treated on this matter, 
and to the cautious wording of the twenty-seventh Article of our 


* This reminds us of Foller’s and Fox's sayings of the ashes of Wicliffe. See 
Southey’s Book of the Church, vol. i, p. 396. 
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Church, which simply says, “'The baptism of young children is in 
anywise to be retained in the Church, as most agreeable with the 
institution of Christ.” The translator is probably of Salmasius 
and Suicerus’s opinion, as quoted by Bingham in his laborious 
and invaluable work on the Antiquities of the Christian Church— 
“ that the doctrine of the necessity of baptism to salvation was not 
the doctrine of the two first ages, but only an opinion taken up 
afterwards, upon which foundation the practice of infant baptism 
was introduced into the Church”—an opinion to which we need 
not say that we are totally opposed, and so are, we believe, all the 
early writers of the Church, Our article was framed with that 
consideration and exactitude which is so visible in them all; and 
it would almost seem that those good and holy men that framed it 
were of opinion, (to use the words of Hey,) that although infant 
baptism was not expressly mentioned in Scripture, yet that “ it 
was taken for granted, as are moral duties of the greatest import- 
ance.’ And,* “ when we have not words to judge by, we must 
judge by actions or customs. As the children of converts to 
Judaism were always baptised, the order to convert and baptise 
all nations, would, of course, be understood to include children.” 
For ourselves, we confess that the above argument, coupled with 
the words, “ Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not,” so properly inserted of old time in the Baptismal Ser- 
vice, is sufficient, ‘The testimony, then of Scripture, stands thus: 
“ On the one hand, they mention no instance of infant baptism; 
on the other, they afford no instance of baptism being delayed. 
Some families are spoken of collectively as being baptised, but 
the children are not mentioned particularly.” It is hardly neces- 
sary to say more on this point, and it will be sufficient to give the 
argument in the words of Mr. Short. “ At a certain time it 
was found existing in the Church; history states not when it be- 
gun; and the supposition of it having existed from the times of 
the Apostles is not contradicted, but rather supported by the 
Apostolic history. Moral demonstration hardly admits of proof 
more satisfactory.” 

We turn now to the position of Mr. Boyd, which is demon- 
strably false, that infant baptism “‘ appears to have been unknown 
in the fourth century, except at the very close.” It is not in our 
power, for want of space, to give the quotations that are at hand, 
We therefore simply remark, that Irenaeus mentions infants as 
“ by Christ born again unto God;” and [renaus was born about 


* See Hey’s Lectures, vol. iv. pp. 277 and 391, He refers to Wall for the substance 


of his remarks. 
t In that extremely useful work which we reviewed in a late Number— A Sketch 


of the History of the Charch of England, vol. i. p. 459, note f, 
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A.D. 97, and lived to about A.D. 189.* Origen, again, “ does 


in several places, speak of infant baptism as a known and un- 
doubted practice, and (in one of them) as having been, according 
to a tradition, ordered by the Apostles.” Origen was born about 
A.D. 185, and died about A.D. 252, which is quite sufficient to 
subvert Mr. Boyd’s assertion, which we were sorry to find made 
by one who certainly might have known better. 

And here we beg it to be observed, that we have not insisted on 
the authority of Justin Martyr,+ though the words of é& maidwy 
imabyreucay Tw Xpiorw are to many a sufficient evidence ; nor yet 
to the authority of T ertullian, which is decidedly in foams of the 
custom at that time existing in the Church, though he, as a Mon- 
tanist, recommended the delay of it. His is the testimony of an 
enemy, and therefore doubly valuable. But for this we must refer 
our readers to Wall on Infant Baptism, and to the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s Llustrations of Ecclesiastical History, from Tertullian, 
who remarks, (p. 451,) that whatever stress the Antipedobaptists 
lay upon the passage in question, “ the fair inference from it is, 
that whatever might be Tertullian’s individual opinion, the gene- 
ral practice of the Church was to baptise infants.” And it were 
better, as Jeremy Taylor quotes Gregory Nazianzen, even affirm- 
ing “ that they should be consigned and sanctified without their 
own knowledge, than to die without their being sanctified;” for so 
it happened to the circumcised babes of Israel: and if the con- 
spersion and washing the door-posts with the blood of a lamb did 
sacramentally preserve all the first-born of Goshen, it cannot be 
thought impossible or unreasonable that the want of understand- 
ing in children should hinder them from the blessing of a sacra- 
ment, and from being redeemed and washed with the blood of the 
Holy Lamb, “ who was slain for all from the beginning of the 
world.” And here we should have stopped, but we cannot avoid 
referring our readers to a beautiful letter of Bishop Hall’s,{ ad- 


* These words are quoted by Wall in his invaluable History of Infant Baptism, one 
of the works to which we would call the attention of Mr. Boyd, p. 27. We have ex- 
»ressed ourselves nearly in the words of Hey in his Lectures. See Origen, Comment. 
in Epist. ad Romanos, lib. v.—‘** Ecclesia ab Apostolis traditionem, suscepit etiam par- 
vulis baptismum dare,” &c. Other works to which we would refer, are Hammond's, 
vol. ii. p. 99, Appendix; Defence of Infant Baptism against the Exceptions of Mr. 
Tombes; Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian Church, vol. i, p. 478, &c. ; Light- 
foot, vol. ii. p. 273, &c.; Bishop Jeremy Taylor, vol. ii. pp. 258—296 ; and the 
learned and judicious Hooker, Eccles. Pol. vol. ti. p. 287, &c. Besides these he will 
do well to refer to Waterland and Archbishop Lawrence, 

+ The learned reader may find this passage examined, with many tin; in the 
* Baptismatis Expositio Biblica Historica Dogmatica” of Cour. Stephanus Matthias, 
P 187, &c., Berlin, 1831 ; and he will thank us for referring him, if ever it should fall 
in his way, to Olafson’s Syntagma Histor, Eccles. for much curious information. It 
was printed at Copenhagen in 1770, 4to. 

¢ It will be found in Decad. V. Epist. IV. of his collected Works, vol, i. p- 367, 
ed, fol. 1628. Oh! that we all knew how to value the treasures of our old divines, 
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dressed ‘ to my Lady Honoria Hay,” discoursing of the necessity 
of baptism, and the estate of those which necessarily want it. We 
have only room for the following extracts :— 


“ Children are the blessing of parents, and baptisme is the blessing of 
children and parents; wherein there is not only use, bat necessitie; ne- 
cessitie, not in respect so much of the end as of the precept. God hath 
enjoined it to the comfort of parents and behoofe of children; which, 
therefore, as it may not be superstitiously hastened, so not negligently 
deferred.” 

Again. 

“Children cannot live to desire baptism. If their parents desire it 
for them, why may not the desire of others be theirs, as well as (accord- 
ing to Austin’s opinion) the faith of others believing, and the mouth of 
others confessing ? In these cases, therefore, of any soules but our own, 
it is safe to suspend, and dangerous to pass judgment. Secret things to 
God: He that made all soules, knowes what to do with them; neither 
will make us of counsell. But if wee define either way, the errors of 
charitie are inoffensive. We must honor good meanes, and use them, 
and in their necessarie want, depend upon Him who can worke, beyond, 
without, against means.” 

Our conclusion of the whole matter then is this—in some way 
or other God says to every one in baptism, “ This is my beloved 
son, in whom I am well pleased,” whether he be Jew or Gentile, 
infant or adult. 

The next translation from Basil is his Homily on the Martyr 
Gordius, and did our limits admit of it, we would gladly give it at 
length. This not being the case, we must confine ourselves 
to a few critical remarks, nenaneene it, however, to the 
perusal of our readers. In page 45, Mr. Boyd omits the epithet 
éewé, as applied to the historian; and in the next page, “ simpli- 
city of expression” and “ accumulated stores of human eloquence,” 
barely express 7d AéEews and avkncews. In page 47, 
“ to acclaim* the righteous” is hardly English. In page 50, the 
original metaphor, éx Tis is quite 
lost in the translation, “ having grown up in our native soil ;” and 
in page 51, yapaypars Téxyys wenopPopeve is left out altogether. 
In a subsequent page, “ undaunted courage” is the rendering 
given for the words arpéum ty xapdia xal to dpompars; and 
in page 57, for “ like a rushing wind,” the original has simply 
dlov dupa. In page 59, ola wav sy Sypsdpou is translated “ at will be 
a hind of loss,” instead of “ how great” or ‘ what a loss it would 
be!” With respect to the English phrase, “ an increase of 


* Mr. Boyd again used the word in this sense in one of his poetical translations 
from Gregory Nazianzen. 


“ While for domestic duties one is famed, 
Another shines in every art acclaimed.” —p. 420, 
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wealth,” for spyware répes, we very much doubt; and when we 
find the words rv Byjmiov severally interpreted “ the lictors,” (in 
the plural,) we should have imagined, in any one less a scholar 
than Mr. Boyd, that he had been indebted for it to some Latin 
version. As, hownver, we have none at hand, we cannot say 
whether or not it is so rendered. Page 63 contains one of the ear- 
lest pieces of Jesuitical casuistry we wot of in a Greek Father. 
“Make your recantation in words alone, but in your heart retain 
what faith you please. Assuredly, God regards not words, but the real 


sentiments of the speaker, For thus it will be completely i in your power, 
both to soften the judge and to propitiate God.” 


In the same page, “ yawning earthquakes” can scarcely be the 
true sense of me and for “ he said, ” the 
original has Vor acknowledged,” page 64, 
Basil has the words of the Evangelist, duordynes xal &x ypuncaro ; 
and im fact, though the sense is not garbled, exactitude, as far as 
may be, m idiom, “and all that kind of justice quoad verba which a 
translator owes to his author—the living to the dead—has been 
neglected. In closing the martyrdom of Gordius, we cannot avoid 
begging our readers to compare the beautiful confession of Poly- 
carp, as related by Eusebius (//est. Eccles. i. 15), with his. We 
will give one sentence, never to be forgotten. 

ce TH nyspere, Kal Toc’ Kai arehvow Ce. 
dudévw Kal jue Kai rac roy 
pw, TOY CwoayTa pe 


Of the next translation, that of the Homily on Paradise, we 
are enabled to speak well, take it as a whole; and it is fairly ren- 
dered. We can hardly, however, perceive the reason why it is 
mserted m the collection ; but this is a question which we should 
be obliged to ask on several extracts; and as we are not likely to 
find out, we let it pass. The following passage, In page 75, is 
very sweet :— 

« Though lovely be the rose, and fragrant, yet when I gaze upon the 
flower, my heart is surcharged with sorrow ; for 1 am reminded of my 
sin—of that transgression, through which the earth produceth thorns and 
briars.” 

The description also of the serpent, in page 77, is very beauti- 
ful, so much so that we prefer giving it in the original: 


* The classical reader will call to mind the words of the Hippolytus, and the ban- 
tering of Aristophanes—% yraer’ See Eurip. Hippel. 
v. 608: Aristot. Rhet. lib. iii. c. xw. 

We must not omit to remark that the word 6:deo¢ is used in this homily in a particu- 
lar sense, Mr, Boyd does not translate it amiss in p. 58—a¢ Giices, i, @. every 
assembly. 
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We need scarcely say that Milton must have had this in view. 
Besides this we have nothing more to add, save a misadvertence 
of Mr. Boyd’s, in quoting from Basil, in his needless note, p. 80, 
oy for 6 We should not have noticed this had not 
Mr. Boyd been so particular in letting us know how much of the 
volume he corrected for the press. 

The Homily on the Catholic Faith is a falling off. It is not 
translated so well as the former ones, and there are more omis- 
sions without any notice being taken of it. In the first sentence 
usumobe: does not mean to “ discourse” continually of God; and, 
indeed, that sense is excluded by the latter member of the sen- 
tence. It appears to us that the words meuvjobas and Srekiéves are 
opposed ; and then Basil does not say it is impossible, (though it 
be so,) but he says, 8 ra roAunedv. Ta the 
next page we find the words, 8 
érégos altogether omitted; and again, in p. 91, 
no notice is taken of yae wodvAcying 
In a note, p. 92, we have a reference again made to orthodox 
Dissenters, a term which we professed ourselves unable to under- 
stand. In the following page, “ the economy of redemption” 1s 
added, we suppose to complete or extend and enforce the sense, 
and then comes a most unscholar-like translation of Adbomsev ay, 
tmeiceyovres, one of the commonest Greek phrases. Mr, Boyd 
gives it thus, “ L should be adding,” and then renders braviawe 
by “ adhere” instead of “ return.”* Page 94 contains also an 
essential omission with reference to the Holy Spirit, namely, 
wyabdrys, In page 66, for “ spreads abroad his graces,” 
the Greek is evegyts yagicuara iawarwy, that is, “ graces” or 
“ oifts of healing.” ‘The last remark we have to make on this 
Homily is on the passage which follows, and we give it in Mr. 
Boyd’s words, which are faithful enough. “ John was unac- 

uainted with the wisdom of the world; but in the power of the 
Spirit he uttered words which no wisdom of man can fathom.” 
Democritus to the Reader, (old Burton, in his preface to the 
Anatomy of Melancholy,) shall express our thoughts for us on 
this head. “ We have women politicians, children metaphysi- 
cians; every silly fellow can square a circle, make perpetual 
motions, find the philosopher’s stone,+ iterpret A pocalypsis, make 

* There is in this page, by the way, an evident allusion to the flying fish. See the 
original Greek, p. 197. Unless some may think that dyavsfacba: as opposed to dari 
vt Bubs, simply implies from the depths to the surface. 

+ Jackson often uses this selfsame expression, and with the same intent as Burton. 


We are an age of professors, but a self-styled onc, as may be seen in thie life of that ex- 
cellent but eccentric man, Rowland Hill. 
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new theoricks, a new system of the word, new logick, new phi- 
losophy.”* What would Basil have thought of this? 

The passage which Mr. Boyd gives in a note from Basil’s 
treatise, does not occur in the 28th chap. 
according to his reference, but in the middle of chap.29. Ed. 
Bas. p. 277. We wish he had been more exact, and more com- 
municative on these points. ‘The only other extract from this 
treatise is in p. 218 of the translation,—of the original Greek, 

. 262. And here we may observe, that the whole of the rest of 
the translations from Basil are decidedly inferior to those alread 
examined. In fact they are bad, and, what 1s more, faithless, by 
reason of the many and great omissions. ‘The one now before us 
has no less than three paragraphs omitted, and that in the space 
of less than three pages of the English version. For the transla- 
tion itself, wbomee ey vx, is rendered “ as when the earth is veiled 
darkness,” dik promiscuously.” ‘The following 
passages, set over against each other, must speak for themselves :— 


** Every thing would be darkness, and 
anarchy, “and desolation, if bereaved of 
the enlightening Spirit. 


‘If then the Seraphic choirs resound 
their Creator’s glory, it is by the energy 
of the Spirit.” 


* All those supernal strains and hea- 
venly warblings, whether poured in open 
ministration before the throne, or breathed 
in the unobtrusive symphonies of supra- 
mundane powers, would die on immortal 
lips if unassisted by the Spirit.” 


dvev Te 


re dv alviics rév wavreg 
alvicw aitty wacas as 
auTe, Thy TH 


“ Macay by why Exéivny 
adiva tov uray 


It is curious that in two lines of the original, in a note below, 
that want of exactness before alluded to is visible again ; Xpwrd 


is not in the Greek. 


Such slips are hardly worth noticing, but 


the omissions and the additions in the work before us are so 


manifold that we are obliged to 


them. 


call the reader’s attention to 


What Mr. Boyd remarks with respect to the text from 


Titus is perfectly correct, and the shifts of the Unitarians on this 
point, as on all others connected with their faith, are childish to a 
degree. “ Their faith,” says Gloster Ridley,} “ disdains myste- 
rves; nothing less than absurdities will satisfy them.” As for 
their claims upon the Fathers, Burton has set ‘that matter at rest 


* See vol. i. p. 61, of the reprint. We heartily wish some of the modern commen- 
tators on the Revelation would tum to the Preface of Townson’s Practical Discourses, 
p. xix, and read and digest what is there written. Old Burton’s remarks have a parallel 
in Bishop Gaaden's Hicraspistes, p. 325. 

t See his “ Eight Sermons on the Divinity and Operations of the Holy Ghost,” 


p. 38. This work is beyond praise, and eught to be reprinted, 1 quote from the 8th 
ed, 1742, 
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in his excellent work; the “Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers to the Divinity.of Christ.” 

Next comes an extract from the Homilies on giving thanks, 
and this is like the preceding one for want of accuracy and bad 
taste. We allude, in passing, to one passage, which a scholar 
should have rendered better—we mean “ Let night afford thee 
fresh sources of adoration,” p. 223, The Greek word for afford 
is mpokeveirw, and a scholar will easily understand what is meant by 
prayer, making God (humanly ofevos. We cannot 
allude further to the omisstons, but in p 4, Basil i is entirely in- 
debted to Mr. Boyd for “ When se eee should grace the 
preacher’s tongue.” A phraseology quite poetic! As concerns 
bad taste, we observe that Bparvov 18 rendered “azure vault,” and 
the expressive words éx Ovros, bis TO rapyyeye, are with 
difficulty recognized in this new dress, “ From the cheerless gloom 
of non-existenc e, he waked us into being.” 

What follows is from the Exhortation to Baptism, and we 
should have passed it by but for half a page of imagery which is 
not to be found in Basil, at least consecutively with the context. 
We allude to p. 230, in which from “ that country of the living” 
to “ flourish through eternity,” is an addition. See the Greek, 
p. 19%. Really this is too bad. 

Two more extracts constitute the whole of what is given from 
Basil,—one from his Homily on Psalm xxxiii, the other from 
that on Psalm i. Why the latter is placed as it is we cannot di- 
vine, but there seems no reason why the Ist Psalm should not 
have had the preference. We however take them as they stand, 
and a few remarks will bring us to the end of our unwelcome 
and troublesome task. In p- 232 are the words “and milhons 
are summoned to their trial.” The original is,—maparyeverdas 68 
to say is far more elegant and expressive. In the next page there 
is no reason to translate cxwAyxwy serpents, as the “ worm that 
dicth not,” is more familiar to the reader of his Bible. In 

236, (i. e. in the Homily on the Ist Psalm,) there is a miser- 
able translation. We set the English and the Greek im juxta- 
position. 


Every passion which reigns despotic ra nab’ olév re, 
it subdues. And how does it effect its ra raig ty raw 
purpose? It allures and fascinates the xal 


heart; it thrills it with a poetic ecstacy, fuya ¢ ual 
of which the offspring is reflection sa- caltppova 
pient.”’ Gk. p. 55, 


That we may enliven our thoughts a little, we shall conclude 
with two parallel passages on this paragraph—* So have I seen 
an experienced physician, who, giving to his patient an un- 
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palatable draught, anointed the cup with honey.”—p. 237. ‘The 
first is from ‘Tasso,—the next from Lucretius. 
*€ Cosi a legro fanciul porgiamo aspersi 
Di soave licor gli osri del vaso : 
Succhi amari ingannato intanto ei beve, 
E da l’inganno suo vita riceve.” 
Gerusalemme, lib. i. cant. ii. 


“ Sed, veluti pueris absinthia tetra medentes 
Quum dare conantur, prius oras, posula circum, 
Contingunt mellis dulci flavoque liquore, 

Ut puerorum etas improvida ludificetur 
Labrorum tenus ; interea perpotet amarum 
Absinthi laticem, deceptaque non capiatur, 
Sed potius, tali facto recreata, valescat.” 


Lib. i. 935. 


‘Thus then we have completed the reviewal of the translations 
from Basil; and, although the task has been an unwelcome one 
im some respects, we deemed it our duty to call the attention of 
our readers to the work, It is little of it that we have been 
able to dwell upon,—nevertheless that little contains two of 
Mr. Boyd’s latest attempts, and these we have carefully and 
scrupulously examined. Of Chrysostom and Gregory we judge 
from what we have read,—“ crimine ex uno disce omnes.” It is 
our decided opinion that Mr. Boyd has not fulfilled the duties 
of a translator,—we however thank him, as we stated at the 
commencement, for what he has done, and we hope some one 
will follow in his steps. There are many, very many, passages 
and treatises, which, translated, would be of infinite service to 
Biblical literature, and to the divinity student. But on this 
head none has spoken so eloquently or so efficiently as the Regius 
Professor in Oxford, and his two Volumes of Testimonies are 
published in such a shape as to be accessible to every reader. 
What Mr. Boyd bas said on the subject of the Unitarians and 
the Romanists, he has said well, but not wisely,—we thank him 
for his zeal, but still we think it lacks discretion. We will make 
two remarks, one for each, and then turn to the little more we 
have to say. As to the Romanists, let none think they are at 
rest,—they must be ever casting up mire and dirt,—thew enmity 
is * bitter, and open as well as concealed,—nevertheless, “ It 


* The following extract of a letter from one of the most valuable ministers in Man- 
chester, will establish this statement. It is dated August 25th: “ You would hear of 
the recent row created by the Roman Catholics: it was very serious, and the old 
Popish hatred was evinced as clearly as ever. My poor apparitor, a quiet and inof- 
fensive man, was nearly killed ; he had committed no other offence but that of being 
a Protestant. This was enough. They way-laid him and beat him with bludgeons 
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were hard to determine whether Atheism and Infidelity amongst 
professed Protestants, or Superstition and Idolatry amongst the 
Papists, have more increased throughout this land in later 
years.” —(Jackson’s Works, vol. i. p. 218.) ‘Thus much for the 
Romanists, as well as that domineering power which Cecil speaks 
of,*—“ Pope-Self.” ‘Touching the Unitarians, or Socinians as 
they should be called, we briefly quote what South says on the 
Atonement, that it is “ Spoke so plain and loud by the uni- 
versal voice of the whole Book of God, that Scripture must be 
crucified as well as Christ, to give any other tolerable sense of 
it."—( Vol. iii. p. 442, ed. 1698.) 

It mzy be expected we should say something of the “ Select 
Poems” which close the volume,—but our space is short, and 
we can merely observe that we do not think so much of them as 
Mr. Boyd seems to do. Unfortunately, also, Muratori’s Anec- 
dota Greca are not at hand, and therefore we cannot critically 
examine all the originals. If we were to mention those which 
struck us most, we should instance “‘ The Hymn to the Deity,” 
p. 383; “ The Lamentation for the Afflictions of his Soul,” p. 
394; “ Address to his Soul,” p.400; Poem on Himself,” p. 405. 
We quote the following Epitaph as classical,—and add that Mr. 
Boyd’s Dedication, with his Prologue and Epilogue to the Epi- 
taphs of St. Gregory, are, with the exception of one or two 
conceits, very well written.+ 


about the head till he was senseless, A schoolmaster belonging to one of my schools 
saved him from being murdered. He collected a few special constables, and secured 
the cowardly assassins, They have threatened me with similar treatment, or rather to 
shoot me the first opportunity. This is not the first threat of the kind they have held 
out, —but | heed them not. The imprecation, no less than the imprecators, are alike 
despicable.” 

* Gauden, in his Hieraspistes, well remarks, “ Every man hath cause to suspect 
Antichrist in his own bosom; as the kingdom of Christ, so the kingdom of Antichrist is 
within us chiefly."—p. 252, 4to ed. 1653. 

+ On consideration, we really think we should insert the Epilogue to the Epitaphs 
of St. Gregory, and accordingly we give it in the bottom of the page. 


"Hé dies Pers. 636. 
** Oh! if the sainted shade may know 
What passeth in the world below ; 
And if one transient thought be givea 
To things terrestrial ; from thy heaven 
Look down, blest bard, and deign to see ; 
Oh! deign, with kind complacency, 
To wear the wreath which came from thee! 
E’en as the soft reviving rain, 
To fertilize the parched plain, 
In large magnificence is given 
Awhile, and then retarns to heaven ; | 
And there enshrines, but not enshrouds 
Its sparkling gems in lucid clouds ; fo 
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“© On his brother Ceesarius. 


In youth we sent thee from thy native soil, 

August, and crowned with Learning's hallowed spoil. 
Fame, wealth, on thee delighted to attend, 

Thy home a palace, and a king thy friend. 

So lived Cwsarius, honoured, loved, and blest: 

But, ah! this mourful urn will speak the rest.”—p. 414. 


Before we conclude this long article, we are anxious to say a 
word more of Chrysostom, and to recommend his writings, volu- 
minous as they are, to ‘the perusal of those who have time, and 
whose care of souls will admit of it. Barrow, itis said, had read 
every line of them, and one might almost fancy it from the clear- 
hess and volubility of his style. Nor are his works of use only 
to the divine,—the historian will find much in them to notice,— 
and the se attered allusions in his writings to customs, usages, Kc. 


So may thy flowers, for others meant, 

To charm, to soothe us, kindly ijent, 

Ascend yon azure battlement ; 

And in one beauteous garland blent, 

Concentre all their deathless rays 

Around thy brow, in glory’s blaze! 
E’en in my young, my golden hours, 

When first L roamed Parnassian mountains ; 
When first 1 trod the Muses’ bowers 
Besprent with soft, ambrosial showers, 

And wandered by their magic fountains ; 

Amid Athena’s blooming flowers 

L saw, though less exposed to view, 

Thy roses beam as bright a hue. 

IL bore away the lovely prize ; 

Perchance with more poetic eyes, 

Perchance with holier thoughts endowed, 

Than ever blessed the vulgar crowd ; 

Aud strove—-Oh! sweet, delightful toil, 

To rear them in my native soil, 

And now by mellowing time matured, 

Of youth's aerial fancies cured, 

1 find, as erst I found in thee, 

A more than mortal melody— 

L find the all-transcending page, 

That could my youthful heart engage, 

Hath power to charm my ripened age. 

Ob! bow delightful will it prove, 

What 1 have loved if others love! 


Yet hold; on thine enchanting spell, 

Too long I muse, too fondly dwell : 

Then let me bid the theme farewell; 

Or, wrapt in silence, wait to see 

If others find such charms in thee.”—pp. 441, 442. 


The lines printed in italics, however true, sound like self-praise, and therefore were 
better omitted, 
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will yield fruits which have never yet been fully gathered. This 
is a remark applicable to all the Fathers—but Chrysostom* lived 
in an eventful era, and, therefore, the more matter is likely to be 
found in his pages. Montfaucon has culled some of the flowers, 
whether for use or beauty, which our author abounds with, and 
the present learned and excellent Bishop of Zealand, Peter Eras- 
mus Miiller,+ has done more,—but still there is much left, the 
olive-tree has not been beaten, the grapes of the vineyard have 
not been gleaned, and the boughs may be gone over again with 
profit. 

We cannot avoid backing what we have said of Chrysostom 


with the words of Calmet, though he speaks of him only as the 
Divine. 


“Ce grand docteur passe & bon droit pour le plus excellent Interpréte 
de 'Ecriture qu’ait produit l’Eglise Grecque. est clair, solide, sgavant, 
judicieux. Sa methode ordinaire dans chacune de ses Homélies, apres 
avoir bien établi le sens littéral, est d'y joindre des réféxions morales 
et spirituelles tires du fond méme de la mati¢re. Les Commentateurs 
Grecs qui ont écrit depuis Saint Jean Chrysostome se sont presque tous 
contentés de le copier, ou de l'abréger ; ensorte que quand on a 14 Saint 
Chrysostome, on peut dire qu'on a vii tout ce qu'il y a de meilleur dans 
Théodoret, dans Euthyme, dans Théophylacte et dans AScumenius.” 


And im another place, speaking in that language of panegyric 
which is understood as it is meant, the same author says, 


* Saint Jean Chrysostome a particuli¢rement excellé dans ses Com- 
mentaires sur St. Paul: Comme il étoit plein de lesprit de ce grand 
Apotre, on le prendroit en Je lisant pour un autre Saint Paul, ravi au 
troisiéme cicl; il avoit le méme zcle, ct parloit le méme langage avec 
autant de force et d’eloquence.’} 


* « Saint Chrysostome originaire d’Antioche, oi il naquit vers l’an 347, scut allier 
de bonne heure la sagesse avec I’éloquence. II fut élevé sur le siége de Constantinople 
l’an 398. II s’y conduisit avec toute la fermeté d'un Saint Evéque jusqu’a l’an 404, 
qu’il fut envoyé en exil, et y mourut en 407,’’—Calmet, Bibliothéque Sacrée, vol. iv. p. 
358. <A Paris, 1750. 

t The very valuable work alluded to is his ‘* Commentatio Historica de Genio, Mo- 
ribus, et Luxu Avi Theodosiani.” The first part was printed at Copenhagen in 1797, 
and the second at Gittingen in 1798. He was advised by Moldenbaur :—*‘ ut homi- 
lias Chrysostomi perlustrans, siquid in illis ad evi istius indolem cognoscendam fa- 
ceret, sedulo colligerem. Opera igitur Chrysostomi perlegens, quidquid in illis ad 
rationem vivendi sentiendique, Theodosiano viguerit, illustrandum pertineret, 
annotandum sumpsi. In qua quidem investigatione nescio,an hic mihi contigerit 
successus, ut quedam memoratu haud indigna, prater ea, que 5 congesserat Mon- 
tefalconius, observasse licuerit.”—Pref. p. 3. e whole is written in Latin. 
Miller is one of the most learned men of the present day,—free from all German or 
English rationalism,—and, above all, a humble Christian Bishop. i 

¢ See Bibliothéque Sacrée vol. iv. pp. 357 and 502. Jortin, in vol. iii. of his remarks 
on Ecclesiastical History, has several pages, in his own peculiar style, on St, Chrysos- 
tom, See 64—S84. 
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“ Good company and good discourse are the very simews of 
virtue,” says Lzaac Walton. Reader! thou wilt scarce find better 
out of the Bible, than in St. Chrysostom. 

‘Thinking that all was done, we bad laid down our pen, when 
unluckily turning over the last page we found two Greek eftu- 
sions, and one of them addressed to Bishop Blomfield, with an 
allusion to his Auschylus. None more than ourselves can thank 
the learned Prelate for his Glossary,—but as concerns the text, 
we really know not what to say, and on that point we can hardly 
affix him a station. We apply therefore to him the lines of the 
Prince of Poets which have been applied to Eusebius. 

Tuceieny & dy yrouc, perein, 
He pera Tpwecow opidéor, i) per’ “Ayavic.”’ 

These Greek effusions have likewise led us to wish that all who 
send forth printed Greek into the world, would not send it forth 
cold and naked, like Diogenes’ cock, but clothe it decently with 
accents. Nothing can be worse than the irregularity in the vo- 
lume before us,—sometimes half a line, and sometimes a word is 
accented, and sometimes there is neither accent nor breathing. 
** Inest sua gratia parvis.” 


Arr. X.—1. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
London at the Visitation in July, 1834. By Charles James 
Lord Bishop of London. London: Fellowes : Rivington ; 
and Hatchard and Son, S8vo, pp. 67. 


2, A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Bath and 
Wells at the Visitation of that Diocese in July, 1834. By 
George Henry Law, D.D. Lord Bishop of Bath and W ells. 
London : Rodwell; Rivingtons. 


3. 4 Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Derby, at the Visitations at Derby and Chesterfield, June 26 
and 27, 1834. By the Rev. S. ‘Butler, D.D. F. R.S. &c. 
Archdeacon of Derby, and Head Master of Shrewsbury 
School, London: Longman and Co, 


Many excellent charges have been lately delivered by the heads 
of the Church in their respective dioceses, showing that in these 
critical times they are not wanting either to the Clergy, or to the 
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country, or to themselves. We have heard much of an admirable 
one by the Bishop of Lincoln ; but the three, of which the titles 
are now prefixed, happen to be those which have fallen under our 
immediate observation, 

The address of the Bishop of Bath and Wells breathes 
throughout, as might be expected, the pure spirit of Christian 
piety, and there is something affecting in the words of the venera- 
ble prelate, where he says, at the conclusion, 


“In taking leave of you, my Reverend Brethren, allow me to assure 
you, that it ever has been, and will be, my truest joy and consolation, to 
assist you, by all the means in my power, in promoting that truly Chris- 
tian cause, to which we have dedicated our life and labours. Whilst — 
thus employed, looking back with gratitude to the past, with humble 
hope for the future, neither cares nor years will lie heavy on me.”—p. 23, 


We cannot, however, but regret that this charge is too general 
in its scope, to allow a full and specific treatment of any particu. 
lar subject. Our readers will hardly wonder at this defect, when 
they are informed that the plan of a rather brief discourse is, in the 
first place, “ to give a review of the doctrines of owe Holy Reli- 
gion;” in the second place, “ to consider what are the sacred 
duties which the ministers of the Gospel are, by their office and 
engagements, most solemnly pledged to perform ;” and im the 
third place, “ to point out the incalculable blessings, which our 
Ecclesiastical Constitution, when duly administered, is both cal- 
culated to conter, and in reality doth confer, upon the inhabi- 
tants of this favoured land.” Under such circumstances, it is 
evident, episcopal advice and direction cannot enter into details ; 
nor can we see much of novelty in any of the remarks or sugges- 
tions of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, if we except the urgency 
with which his Lordship presses upon the clergymen of every 
parish throughout his diocese the delivery of a stated evening lec- 
ture on some day besides Sunday im the course of the week. 

The charge of Dr. Butler has been loudly praised. We confess 
that it has disappointed us. We had been led to expect more 
from this capital scholar and celebrated trainer of scholars. The 
appearance made by the Archdeacon himself is hardly adequate 
to the noise and number of the trumpeters, who have marched 
before him. There seems to us at least an indecision or neutrality 
of sentiment, an internal struggle, a kind of conflicting disposition 
at once to hang back and to go forward, which cannot but create 
an uncomfortable sensation. ‘The circumstance very probably 
arises from that impartial moderation or that philosophical saga- 
city, which weighs and poises both sides of a question, until the 
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mind itself is suspended in the balance. “ Qui pauca videt, facile 
pronuntiat:” but determination often becomes more difficult, ex- 
cept perhaps with men of the very strongest and most practical 
understanding, just in proportion to comprehensiveness of vision 
and the variety of aspects in which a matter is regarded. We are, 
nevertheless, sure, that the effect of Dr. Butler’s production has 
been very considerably impaired by the uncertain and hesitating 
tenor of his opinion upon some of the very important topics 
which he has handled ; as for instance, the proper observance of 
the Sabbath, the admission of Dissenters to degrees inthe Eng- 
lish Universities, and the several claims of the Non-Conformists. 

On the first of these subjects, however, we find some forcible 
and pertinent remarks, 


‘* The observance of the Sabbath is a subject about which no Chris- 
tian nation can be indifferent, and in which all religious nations will be 
deeply concerned. A growing attention to this point has been manifest- 
ed for some time in this country, till at last it has arrived at maturity ; 
for never, perhaps, were more numerous or more unanimous petitions 
presented to the legislature on any subject than this. The act of le- 
gislating on it, however, is extremely difficult; and I am not among 
those who venture to hope much success from the attempt. | 

‘* One or two efforts have been made, evidently so uncongenial to 
the spirit of freedom and liberty which belongs to our Constitution, so 
harsh in their restrictions, and so unequal in their operation on the dif- 
ferent classes of society, that we ought, I think, most heartily to rejoice 
at their rejection. 

* Extreme severities always defeat their own object. Even tortures, 
it is said, and there are various instances to prove it, when carried to 
excess, though agonizing to behold or contemplate, are sometimes but 
little felt by him who actually undergoes them. Nature is exhausted by 
them, and becomes insensible, and thus the end of the punishment sought 
to be inflicted is defeated by its intensity. The same holds true in lesser 
cases. All offences are evil, and all punishments, abstractedly, are evil ; 
and though the punishment, when applied to cure an offence, as far as it 
is remediable, may be considered as a good, just as a painful operation is 
good when it effects the cure of a still more painful or mortal disease : 
yet, when the punishment is greater than the offence, it is only a greater 
evil to a less; and this reasoning applies to all instances, 
from the infliction of capital punishments, in cases where the crime is 
not of the very deepest dye, to the infliction of fines and penalties for 
Sabbath breaking. 

Furthermore, the severest prohibitions will not effect the truly religi- 
ous observance of the Sabbath, by influencing the heart. Rather will 
they tend to bring odium, not only on such legislation, but on the sa- 
cred day itself; and, by turning it into a day of ascetic gloom, instead 
of religious cheerfulness, may conduce to harden men’s hearts, but not to 
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convert them. Acts of Parliament may, perhaps, be so framed, as to 
vee for the decent external observance of this day; but what act of 

arliament can reach the heart? Could all men be compelled by act 
of Parliament to attend Divine worship on this day, how little would 
be done towards making them religious when their attendance was com- 
pulsory! It is the will that gives the life and meaning to the act ; and 
this leads me to mention what I consider as far more likely to be effica- 
cious in promoting the proper observance of the Sabbath, than a whole 
statute-book of beeen at enactments,—I mean, the gentle force 
of persuasion and example. I have watched, myself, and I have con- 
sulted others who have made the same observation, and who concur 
with me in thinking, that since so general an expression of public opi- 
nion has been elicited respecting the desecration of the Sabbath, the good 
feeling of the people has sympathized with it ; and that, although there 
may be some places where the evil is not yet remedied, this holy day 
has been generally observed of late with much more solemnity and pro- 
priety than heretofore. 

“If this be the case, surely it is far better to rely on these milder, 
and apparently effectual, means, than on severe legislative provisions. 
I apprehend there are already cnough, and more than enough, of these, 
if enforced. They might, perhaps, be consolidated ; and such as are of 
long standing and out of date might be abolished, or better adapted to 
the habits and temper of the times: but additional and more penal re- 
strictions I cannot but deprecate. A point which seems to have been 
overlooked by some legislators on more than one occasion, is, the very 
wide difference between a metropolitan and country population. *This 
was most remarkably exemplified in that fatal measure the Beer Bill, 
the mischiefs of which are now almost universally acknowledged. A 
similar oversight seems to exist with regard to the observance of the Sab- 
bath. In large towns, and especially in the metropolis, excesses will 
prevail, which are unknown in more thinly inhabited districts. Again, 
they who have been confined in the close and heated air of manufacto- 
ries and shops, in narrow streets, and crowded and ill-ventilated apart- 
ments, for six days continually, naturally wish to breathe a freer and a 

urer air, and to enjoy a refreshing relaxation on the seventh. To de- 
ao these from their usual and only gratification, that actual rest 
from their labours, and, I may add, that moral enjoyment, which they 
can only receive on this day, would be as oppressive as it fortunately is 
impossible. 

“It is absurd to suppose that rest consists in merely sitting still.” 
It consists in repose from labour—in that relaxation which intermission 
from toil affords, and is physically and morally essential to the health 


* With all animals, man included, change of posture, and sometimes even change 
of place, isa kind of rest: and the observation of the Archdeacon,—so applicable to 
those who would almost make “ rest ’’ synonymous with “ torpor ”’—may remind us of 
the old story told, we believe, in the life of Sheridan, that when a man in the pit of a 
theatre insisted upon standing, to the annoyance of all behind him, the facetions 
orator laid a wager that he would make him sit down, and won it by saying aloud, 
“ Let the poor fellow stand up, it is only a tailor resting himself,” 
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both of body and mind ; and by the merciful institution of the Sabbath, it 
is religiously so too. If, therefore, care be taken to prevent the grosser 
violations of this day, such as pursuing the ordinary occupations of life, 
buying and selling, labouring and bargaining, or such profanations of it 
as drunkenness .and licentiousness, or the excesses of frivolous dissipa- 
tion; and if provision be made for the attendance on the duties of the 
day, by closing all houses of public reception and resort during the cus- 
tomary hours of Divine service, as much will be effected as can be hoped 
for by the /aw ; and again I say, we must be careful not to lay on men, 
under the sanction of the daw, a heavier burden than they can bear, lest 
they continually break ¢hat law, and by breaking one learn to break 
aud despise all, or get a distaste for religion by finding that made a 
day of gloom and austerity, which was meant in mercy to be one of rest 
to the body, and cheerfulness to the soul.” —p. 5—9. 


There are certain members of the present House of Commons, 
to whom we would strenuously recommend the following sen- 
tences, which, together with the note, form, perhaps, the most 


useful part of Dr. Butler’s Charge. 


** With regard to the complete separation of the Church from the 
State, the first step to which, as proposed by the Dissenters, is the re- 
moval of the Bishops from the House of Lords, I have already stated, 
in a tract on the subject of Church Dignities, that the Bishops are one 
of the three estates of this realm, the Peers temporal and the Commons 
being the other two.* If, therefore, it be possible to remove the Bi- 


* “ My doctrine, which T there advanced without thinking any illustration necessary, 
has to my surprise been questioned by some whom I should have imagined well in- 
formed upon the subject. I therefore beg to state, that it rests on the authority of 
Lord Coke, Judge Blackstone and Lord Clarendon, and was recognised by a sovereign 
not very likely to admit an encroachment on the rights of the Crown, Queen Elizabeth ; 
besides many other authorities, I am indebted to a legal friend for reference to these. 

“ Lord Coke, in his 4th Inst. p.1., speaking of Parliament, says—‘ This Court 
consists of the King’s Majesty, sitting there as in his royal politic capacity, and of the 
three estates of the realm, viz.: the Lords spiritual—Archbishops and Bishops ; the 
Lords temporal—Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, and Barons: and the Com- 
mons of the realm.’ 

“« The King, and these three estates, are the great corporation or body politic of the 
vagten—ed. i, p. 413, anno 1641. 

* Lord Clarendon, Hist. b. iii., says, referring to a speech of his own, ‘ Mr. Hyde 
said, it was changing the whole frame and constitution of the kingdom, and of the 
Parliament itself: that from the time that Parliaments began, there never had been 
one Parliament where the Bishops were not part of it; that if they were taken out of 
the House, there would be but two estates left: for that they, as the clergy, were the 
third estate ; and being taken away, there was nobody left to represent the clergy 5 
which would introduce another piece of injustice, which no other part of the kingdom 
could complain of, who were all represented in Parliament ; and were, therefore, bound 
to submit to all that was enacted, because it was, upen the manner, with their own 
consent: whereas, if the Bishops were taken from sitting in the House of Peers, 
there was nobody who could pretend to represent the clergy, and yet they must be 
bound by their determinations.’ 


“ There are several other passayes in Clarenden, bearing upon the same point. 
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shops from the Parliament, it is 
possible by the same process to abolish the Bill of Rights, the Habeas 
Corpus, and every constitutional provision up to Magna Charta; to 
dissolve the House of Lords by the vote of the Commons ; to dissolve 
the House of Commons by the vote of the Lords; and to proceed to 
other acts, which no loyal subject can contemplate without horror, I say 
legal act of Parliament, because the removal of the Bishops has been once 
effected by an illegal act, to which they, one of the three, or, as I should 
rather say, according to their technical order of precedence, the first 
estate of the realm, were not consenting, and to which I even doubt 
whether their consent would be legally available ; and the consequences 
of such removal might sufficiently teach us, if men would be taught by 
history and experience, that the dread and possibility of the subsequent 
innovations, to which I have alluded, are not merely chimerical, 

“ The separation of the Church from the State would, therefore, ne- 
cessarily involve the dissolution of our present constitution, by taking 
away an integral part of it,—one estate out of the three.” —pp. 15, 16. 


With the two annexed passages, taken from the opposite ends 
of the address, we most heartily concur. 


“ Sure we may be, that no Established Church will be more apostoli- 
calin its doctrines, more moderate in its polity, more decent in its ceremo- 
nies, more holy in its liturgy, or more tolerant in its practical intercourse 
with mankind, than our own; and, by its faithful sons and ministers, 
it will not be deserted even in its fall. No, my Reverend Brethren, we 
may differ in ottr views of what is expedient or desirable for its preserva- 
tion—of what we should, or what we should not, concede to its oppo- 
nents; we may differ as to the extent to which reform or Sq Ee | be 
necessary in the laws affecting its ministers or its property ; in its 

iscopal constitution, in its Trinitarian and essential doctrines, we must 

lagree, and by these we must stand or fall,”—p. 18. 
‘“‘ Never was there a time when we stood in greater need of direction 


from the most experienced guide, of information from the most genuine 


source, of advice from the ablest counsellor, of encouragement from the 
kindest friend, and of exhortation from the highest authority. The crisis 
which we have for several years foreseen, and which we considered at our 
last meeting as almost commenced, has now in fact arrived: we have 
now to contend for the preservation of our spiritual and temporal inter- 
ests: of our temporal, in securing a decent provision for ourselves an« 
our families ; of our spiritual, in maintaining that sound form of doc- 


“ Judge Blackstone says, in book i. c. 2. p. 156, when king of the Bishops:— 
‘But though these Lords spiritual are, in the eye of the law, a distinct estate from 
the Lords temporal, and are so distinguished in most of our acts of Parliament; yet in 
practice, they are usually blended together, under the one name of the Lords. 

“In the Act of Parliament, 1 Eliz. c. 3., for recognition of the Queen’s Highness to 
the Imperial Crown of this realm, sec. 2., are these words :—‘ For which causes, we, 

our said most loving subjects, representing the three estates of the realm ’— the 
Lords spiritual, temporal, and the Commons, have been mentioned in the preamble,” 
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trine which we have received from our forefathers, which we are bound 
not only to believe ourselves, but to teach our respective flocks, and for 
our neglect of which towards them our souls are responsible.” —p. 3. 


These remarks lead us by a natural transition from the Arch- 
dleacon’s discourse to a publication of far greater importance ;— 
we mean the Charge of the Bishop of London :—a Charg@ so 
material to the Ecclesiastical History of our times that men of 
future generations will, we should think, look back to it with in- 
terest and instruction. 

Having no wish to flatter, and yet disdaining to take part in 
certain vehement attacks, which have a strong savour of personal 
and vindictive hostility, we shall frankly declare our belief, that 
his Lordship’s address has, in the main, given a lively satisfaction 
to a vast majority of the English clergy. It takes a wide sweep, 
and runs through a variety of topics with a masterly and rapid 
sketch :—without tedious minuteness, and yet without that vague 
generality which usually contrives to leave us, for all practical 
purposes, exactly where we were. We are carried along over 
a large tract of ground, as by a moving power of great strength. 
We experience little fatigue, because we are never required to 
return upon one path, or travel twice over the same field, We 
are involved in no confusion, because the whole view is presented 
to us with the utmost cogency and clearness of statement, 
and with a grasp of the subject equally remarkable for com- 
prehensiveness and tenacity. ‘The consequence of course is, 
that Dr. Blomfield arrests and rivets our attention, throughout 
the whole of his luminous exposition; whether he considers the 
state of his diocese as its Bishop; or touches upon the moment- 
ous questions, which affect the Church at large, the dangers 
which menace it, and the crisis which, perhaps, awaits it, as a 
man who, from his position and his talents, must himself take no 
unmarked and feat tera part in public affairs. In fact, when 
we look at the extensive range of the matter, the Christian deter- 
mination of the tone, the terse and masculine vigour of the lan- 
guage, the impenetrable solidity of the arguments, and the 
amount and accuracy of the statistical information, we have no 
hesitation in saying, that this is without exception the most valu- 
able and important Charge which we ever remember to have 
seen. 

Upon all vital and essential points, the Bishop of London here 
evinces himself a zealous, staunch, uncompromising champion 
of the Established Church, as tt is, against dissenters, against infi- 
dels, against innovationists of every description, in low places and 
in high places. ‘There are some things, on the contrary, in which 
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his Lordship does not flinch from declaring himself to be a Church 
reformer. And who is there, that will not honour him the more 
for his declaration? Who is there that would not be a Church 
reformer in the true sense of the word? Who is there, that 
would not use his exertions, however humble, to exalt to its 
highest pitch of attainable perfection that sacred establishment 
which he loves and reveres? Here, be it remarked, we are speak- 
ing merely of the principle: whether in some particular details of 
supposed reformation and improvement, we might not take the 
liberty of disagreeing with his Lordship, is quite another affair. 

But we must proceed more regularly in examining the contents 
of this fine address :—not, however, pretending to discuss all the 
subjects which the Bishop of London has introduced, or to take 
them in precisely the same order which his Lordship has adopted, 

Without departing from Christian charity, the Bishop of lam 
don exhibits a bold front towards the Dissenters: he seems to 
apprehend that in the opposition of too many among them to 
the discipline and doctrines of the Church, there is more of 
political rancour than of conscientious and religious scrupulosity ; 
he broadly states, “ the proportion, indeed, which the moderate 
non-conformists bear to the more violent has, I fear, been consi- 
derably diminished within the last three or four years ;” and he 
proves himself a new ‘ malleus schismaticorum,” whose blows 
must very sensibly be felt. The tenor of his remarks may be 
fairly estimated from the following quotations : 


“ Of one thing we may be well assured, that to all those persons who 
are bent, not upon salutary changes and real improvements, but upon the 
- utter subversion and removal of all the ancient landmarks of government 
and social order in this country, its established Church must ever be an 
object of especial hostility, and a point of systematic attack : for it is to 
the Established Church of this kingdom, to its scriptural doctrines and 
formularies, promulgated and exemplified by the active ministrations of 
its clergy, and by its decent and solemn observances, that we are to 
ascribe, under the divine blessing, the general diffusion and maintenance 
of sound and healthy principles, and a recognition of moral obligation, 
on the part both of those who govern, and those who are governed, The 
true peace and real prosperity of the country depend, not apon the 
multiplicity of minute legislative provisions, nor upon any economic 
regulations, however ingeniously devised, and however useful, as subsi- 
diary aids, but upon its Christianity; and its Christianity mainly de- 
pends upon the labours of its parochial clergy.” —p. 2. 

“‘ We have perhaps no right to complain, that they were skilful 
enough to take advantage of the Church's difficulties, and to com 
her destruction, when they thought there was none to deliver ber, if 
they are really persuaded that the existence of any established Church is 
incompatible with the purity and prosperity of religion in this country, 
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But what we may justly complain of is this, and it is scarcely to be 
reconciled with a favourable opinion of their Christian sincerity, that in the 
prosecution of their warfare against the Church, they have had recourse to 
the grossest calumnies, and the most unfounded accusations.”—pp. 3, 4. 


A fear of being too unmerciful in our extracts, must prevent 
us from doing justice to the bishop’s brief but lucid review of 
the general question respecting Church establishments and en- 
dowments ; but the argumentum ad homines, with which he winds 
it up, is too striking to be omitted. 


“ Now let us imagine for a moment, that an attempt were made to 
interfere, by legislative enactment, with all the wills and trust-deeds 
which secure a certain amount of property to various places of dissent- 
ing worship throughout the country, and to appropriate the whole, or 
a part of that property, to secular purposes, or even to the object 
of general education, that so full scope and freedom might be given 
to the voluntary system, to put forth all its energies, unembarrassed 
and unimpeded by the unholy incumbrance of worldly possessions. What 
a clamour would be raised, and justly raised, against such an attempt, 
not only by the ministers and trustees of particular chapels, but by the 
great body of the dissenters! With what force of language and strength 
of reasoning, would they point out the injustice and impolicy of such an 
invasion of the rights of property, especially where the interests of reli- 
gious truth are concerned! And I would gladly learn, whether the case 
which I have here supposed differs in principle from the projected spo- 
liation of the Established Church ; or whether it differs at all, except in 
this, that it would be a far less flagrant, a less extensive, a less mischiev- 
ous departure from all the acknowledged rules of honesty, and equity, 
and justice.”—pp. 10, 11. 


To his strictures upon the existing revenues of the Church, 
and the amplitude or narrowness of its resources, as compared 
with the spiritual exigencies of the country, we shall presently 
recur, 

The two points, which, as the bishop truly observes, “ in the 
present condition of our Church, seem to demand particular atten- 
tion, pluralities and non-residence,” are treated by his Lordship 
with remarkable perspicuity and skill, We have only room to 
give the conclusions at which he arrives. 


“ The only point, which appears to me to admit of question, is the 
mode of removing the evil, whether it shall be by a summary and total 
abolition of pluralities, or by their gradual and guarded extinction. I 
confess that I lean towards the latter branch of the alternative. In the 
present state of the Church, with regard to the distribution of its pro- 
perty, I do not see how pluralities can be absolutely and at once extin- 
guished (even if existing rights be saved) without a danger of lowering 
most materially the standard of clerical respectability.”—p. 19. 
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* Two bills have lately been introduced into parliament, containing 
very strict enactments both as to pluralities and non-residence. 1 do 
not think it possible that the legislature should adopt either of those 
measures in their present form, That which relates to residence, al- 
though it contains many useful and salutary provisions, treats the cler 
at large, from the highest to the lowest, as culprits, places them at the 
mercy of common informers, and inflicts forfeitures out of all rtion 
to the delinquencies which they are intended to punish. That the framers 
of this bill did not intend to molest or insult the clergy, I entirely be- 
lieve; but that they did not fully understand the present state of the 
law, or the practice of residence, it would be very easy to show. The 
main principles, however, which are embodied in the Residence Bill, 
are those which parliament will undoubtedly sanction, and to which the 
clergy cannot reasonably object. ‘That residence will hereafter be more 
strictly enforced than it has heretofore been, we must be prepared to 
expect; and I am persuaded that the great body of the clergy will not 
be found to murmur at any sacrifice of mere personal convenience, which 
may be required of them, if it can be clearly shown that the interests of 
the Church at large demand it.”—pp. 27, 28. 


In accordance with these sentiments, Dr. Butler says, “ nor 
can I even touch upon the Plurality and Clergy Residence Bills, 
though both, in their present state, if they are correctly reported, 
appear to contain some severely restrictive, and, perhaps, imprac- 
ticable provisions :” so unfortunate has been the Lord Chancel- 
lor in his attempts to satisfy churchmen of any grade or party by 
the enactments of his bill. 

That “ the evil of pluralities and non-residence is in gradual 

rocess of diminution under the existing law,” the Bishop of 
eared demonstrates by a reference to his own diocese; and 
what his lordship has done, and is doing in it, with regard to the 
revival of the ancient use of Rural Deans, the performance of duty 
in parish churches, and the augmentation of small livings, will 
also be read with vivid interest, 


“ T have raised,” he states, “ all the smaller livings in my gift, but one, 
to the annual value of 200/. with an additional contingent augmenta- 
tion ; and it is my intention, if it please God to spare my life, to take 
measures for a further improvement of their value,”’—p. 23, 24. 


Among the soundest, most useful, and most enlightened por- 
tions of the Charge are the remarks on the education of the 
people. We should have been happy to give them entire, both 
because the diction is as forcible as the statements are just; and 
because they add the weight of the bishop’s authority to opinions 
which we have ourselves expressed. Whether all the books pub- 
lished by Mr. Wood might merit the eulogium of the Bishop of 
London, we shall not stop to inquire; but as to his Lordship’s 
wishes that materials for a more varied course of instruction may 
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be su »plied by the “ Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge,” we cannot but express a hope, that they will be superior 
in value to some of the productions already sent forth by the 
“ Committee of General Literature ;” and the intense interest 
which we take in the subject of national education urges us to 
add, that, if the momentous work is to be put, almost exclusively, 
into the hands of the Society, we shall feel it our duty to look 
into its separate publications with a dispassionate but searching 
scrutiny; and likewise to examine, on more comprehensive 
grounds, the whole system and method which it pursues, 

There are two places in which the Bishop of London alludes 
to the delicate subject of Church Reform. In one place, he 
speaks of the ‘ temporal possessions of the Church ;” in the 
other, of its discipline and Liturgy. Our own opinions are on 
record, and are unchanged; but as many may have entertained 
erroneous Impressions of the real state of the case, as well as of 
the views and wishes of Dr. Blomfield, we are anxious to give 
his statements without note or comment, merely premising, that 
if there appear in any of them a want of explicitness and particu- 
larity, we have to bear in mind the mere sketch or outline, to 
which, in traversing so many subjects, his Lordship was confined, 


** Some alterations ought, in my opinion, to be made in the present 
arrangement of certain parts of the property belonging to the Church, 
in order to render it more available than it now is, to the general diffu- 
sion of those benefits, which an established Church is intended to convey 
to the people at large; and if, as I am persuaded is the case, they can be 
made with perfect safety to the establishment itself, I hope we shall not 
be deterred from adopting them, by the unreasonable clamours of our 
adversaries, nor by the hasty and officious zeal of some of our friends. 
Let us rather be desirous of making those well-considered and salutary 
amendments, which may take away from the one an occasion of cavil 
and reproach, and satisfy the reasonable wishes of the other, in a man- 
ner consistent with the stability and honour of the Church. We shall 
do wisely, I think, in availing ourselves of a respite from imminent 
danger, to go round our bulwarks and mark the defects thereof, with a 
view to their restoration ; and to place our outworks at least in a state 
of defence, even though the citadel itself may need no substantial repair.” 


—pp- 17, 18. 


“A question of far greater delicacy and doubtfulness is that which 
relates to the proposed alterations of our Liturgy. Considerable alarm 
has been felt by a great number of the clergy, at a report, which had 
obtained some currency, that this subject had been taken in hand by his 
Majesty's government, in concurrence with some of the bishops. i be- 
lieve that there was no foundation whatever for such a report, as it re- 
lated to the government ; I know that it was utterly groundless with 
respect to the bishops. The question is one of too great importance to be 
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taken up by any individual amongst us, in his private capacity, what- 
ever his own opinions may be ; nor do I suppose that we should tolerate 
any interference, on the part of the executive government, or the legis- 
lature, in such a matter, except so far as the former might authorize us 
lawfully to deliberate upon it, and to determine as to what it might be 
proper, after having ascertained the sense of the Church, to submit for 
ratification to the latter, 

“If I were asked what my own opinion is, as to the expediency of at- 
tempting any alteration of the Liturgy, I should be deficient in candour 
and truth, if [ did not acknowledge that I think the Liturgy susceptible of 
improvement. It would be little short of a miracle were it otherwise : 
and I know not why I should be ashamed, or reluctant, to avow an 
opinion, which was entertained by Sancroft, and Stillingfleet, and Te- 
nison, and Wake, and Secker, and Porteus. But I can also say, with 
perfect sincerity, that the improvements which I think might be made 
in that admirable book,—next to the Bible, the treasure and glory 
and safeguard of our reformed Church,—are neither so numerous, nor so 
important, that it would be proper to risk the peace of the Church for 
the sake of introducing them ; and I see but little probability of attempt- 
ing their introduction without such a risk, at a time when men’s minds 
are agitated by the contemplation of dangers, which menace not merely 
the peace of the Church, but its very existence as an establishment, and 
which louldly proclaim the necessity of union and co-operation on the 
part of all who desire to preserve it. I heartily pray, that a season may 
come, when the question can be looked at with calmness and candour ; 
and, if the recent conduct of the Dissenters forbids us to look forward 
with any sanguine hope, to an extensive comprehension of those who 
differ from us, that something may be done for the satisfaction of many 
who are sincere and zealous members of the Church. But when I con- 
sider the circumstances in which we are now placed, and the advantage 
which would be taken, from different quarters, of any door which might 
be opened to change, I am led to adopt the sentiment of a pious and saga- 
cious man, uttered nearly forty years ago: —‘ As to our Liturgy, [ am 
far from thinking it incapable of amendment ; though, when I consider 
the temper and spirit of the present times, I dare not wish that the im- 
provement of it should be attempted, lest the remedy should be worse 
than the disease,’ "—p. 39—42. | 


We must pass over the earnest and affectionate exhortation 
with which his Lordship concludes, that we may refer at some- 
what greater length to the fearful subject which we have hitherto 
reserved, namely, the disproportion between the spiritual neces- 
sities of the people, and the provision made for them in the exist- 
ing churches and chapels of the establishment. His Lordship 
emphatically declares— | 


“‘ The people are not adequately supplied with the means and oppor- 
tunities of Christian instruction and Christian worship. We want more 
churches, and more clergymen. ‘Take an instance of this. Tn the cast- 
ern and north-eastern districts of the metropolis, there are ten parishes, 
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containing together a population of 353,460 persons. In these parishes 
there are 18 churches and chapels, served by 24 incumbents and curates ; 
the average being pot quite one church or chapel for every 19,000 
souls, and one clergyman for every 14,000. Whereas, allowing a church 
and two clergymen for every 3000 persons, there ought to be 117 
churches, and 234 clergymen. So that there is an actual deficiency of 
99 churches and 210 ministers in that one part of a single diocese. 

“ In Lancashire, and the manufacturing districts of Yorkshire, and in 
parts of Staffordshire, the disproportion between the demand for spiritual 
instruction, or rather, I should say, the want of spiritual instruction, and 
the supply, is not less striking and lamentable. The truth is, that we are 
doing, or attempting to do, the work of evangelists, for a population of 
more than 14 millions, with a machinery originally constructed for a very 
small portion of that number. If the population and the clergy were 
equably distributed over the whole superficial territory of the Church, that 
machinery would not be sufficient for more than }1 millions, allowing each 
clergyman to have the care of 1000 souls ; but its insufficiency appears 
in a still stronger light, when we consider the extremely unequal distri- 


bution of the machinery over the surface upon which it is intended to 
operate,’’—pp. 13, 14. 


We can scarcely help thinking that a rather exaggerated state- 
ment must have been made to his Lordship as to the north-eastern 
districts of the metropolis; but in all large and spreading towns 
the evil has a tendency to increase with frightful rapidity. In a 
report of the “ Proceedings of the General Assembly,” given in 
the “‘ Presbyterian Review,” we take the following detail from a 
speech of Mr. Clason, 

** He begged leave to draw the attention of the House to the statistics 
of some of the burghs of Scotland. In Edinburgh there were, or would 
soon be, 69,000 souls watched over by two parish ministers. In Stirling 
there were 8940, while there was church accommodation for only 2700. 
The legal provision for landward parishes was sittings for half the popu- 
lation, and in town parishes he was prepared to prove the number ought 
to be greater. In Montrose there were 12,055, while there was church 
accommodation for 2500, and in a chapel of ease 1500. In Paisley the po- 
pulation was 40,000—the church accommodation 7000—chapel accom- 
modation 1000. In Greenock the population was 30,000—church ac- 
commodation 3000—chapel accommodation 2900. In Glasgow the 
population was 195,000—church accommodation 14,520—chapel ac- 
commodation 11,840, being in all only 26,360. And it was a particular 
of the utmost moment to observe, that including the dissenting places of 


worship, there were still 33,000 who could not by possibility obtain sit- 
tings in any church.” —Presb. Rev. p. 453. 


The mischief, we fear, is almost universal; and it becomes 


most important to ask, chiefly in reference to our own part of the 
island, how is it to be remedied ? 


The present state of things is painful and even terrible. It 
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has occurred, not merely from the increase, but from the fluctua- 
tions of our population, from migratory habits, from the rise of 
trade and manufactures in particular localities, and from the tide 
of human existence rushing into new channels in search of amuse- 
ment, and at the dictates of caprice and fashion, In some places, as 
in the city of London, the number of inhabitants has diminished ; 
in others, as in the out-parishes and suburbs, it has swollen to an 
enormous amount. [tis not only that there are fourteen millions 
instead of eleven millions, for whom accommodation in churches 
ought to be furnished ; but the fourteen millions are differently 
distributed over the surface of the land. New streets, new 
squares, new towns have sprung up, at the bidding of those potent 
enchanters, the love of change, and the thirst of riches. Here 
are manufacturing districts, swarming with life, teeming with 
activity, and too often centres of immorality and disorder; there, 
thousands are collected at some fresh and popular bathing place ; 
or in the environs of some vast mart of wealth and business, where 
the air is purer than in the midst of its streets, ‘The abodes of 
man are erected, not in quick succession, but with a simultaneous 
rivalry : we look, almost in vain, for the house of God. Incessant 
is the stir, and loud the din, aud importunate the claims, of occu- 
pation and of pleasure: but almost silent is the voice of public 
prayer. ‘The pulses of secular life beat quick and strong; but 
the spiritual being languishes and droops almost without suste- 
nance. Shops, markets, theatres, public-houses, ‘ gin-palaces,” if 
we must use the hateful word, are built, tenanted, and thronged by 
hundreds ; but hardly a temple rears its head, where the various 
orders of mankind can go up together, as fellow-creatures, ana 
fellow-sinners, and friends. All the departments of the social 
system are at work, except that endearing fellowship in religious 
offices, which is necessary to bind with an indissoluble cement 
the different ranks of a community, and hallow its whole range. 
There is almost all to stimulate ungodliness, to pamper liber- 
tinism, to afford, first, incentives to vice, and then, opportunities 
of concealment; there is nothing, or almost nothing, to calm ture 
bulence, nothing to soothe irritation, nothing to temper collisions, 
nothing to purify and sanctify the heaving, festering, fermenting 
mass of human interests and human passions, What picture of 
society can be more awful than this? or what position of a 
country can be more perilous ? or where shall we find any symp- 
tom more gloomy, or any feature more alarming in the character 
and lineaments of an age, than the undeniable fact, that the na- 
tional aud legislative provision for public worship holds no pro- 
portion, and keeps no pace, with the growing wealth and numbers 
of a people !—than the appalling circumstance that in many @ 
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densely crowded town, where nature is hidden and excluded, 
where man’s works are every where, and God’s works are almost 
unseen, where there are no simple and innocent recreations, but 
every imaginable hot-bed that can force up artificial crimes, and 
foster an accursed selfishness, there is not church-room for one 
filth, or one tenth, or, it may be, one twentieth part of the mha- 
bitants ? 

Something then must be done, and done effectually, and done 
at once. ‘These tremendous elements of mischief cannot be suf- 
fered to run riot without a check; or, if such be the case, vain are 
boasts of civilization, vain are our pratings about philanthropy, 
vain are our sanguine hopes connected with the progress of intel- 
ligence and the diffusion of knowledge. It is dreadful that thou- 
sands of our countrymen should become either infidels or secta- 
riaus almost of necessity. Yet the want of a sufficient national 
provision for divine service already, on the one hand, has been the 
well-spring of irreligion, and, on the other, has given an enormous 
power and impetus to dissent. Schism has flourished as a direct 
consequence of that deticiency which has either caused its origin 
or ensured its success. Conventicles have been frequented, be- 
cause there were no Churches; and where is the man of right 
feeling and principle who would not wish that the inhabitants of 
our towns should attend the Chapel of a non-conformist minister, 
rather than that they should loiter through the Sunday in a tea- 
garden, or stagger out of the ale-house or the gin-shop? The 
Wesleyans, in particular, saw their opportunity, and rushed for- 
ward to fill up the portentous gap. ‘The result is, that from their 
activity, their zeal, and the efficiency of their discipline, they have 
gained a hold upon the affections of the middle and lower classes, 
trom which it will be found difficult, if not impossible, to dislodge 
them. Let us, however, bear in mind that the Wesleyans, if not 
against us, do not belong to us; nor does it become an Estab- 
lished Church to trust to the contingent services of men, however 
able, and however conscientious, who have avowedly seceded from 
her pale, even if they have not revolted from her standard, and 
openly taken arms against her cause. 

The misfortune, however, is, that the Church has laboured 
under obvious disadvantages as compared with the Dissenters. 
There were several circumstances which enabled the Independents 
—for all seceders are Independents in comparison with Church- 
men—to be more early in the field. ‘They were like the light 
troops, who can march with far greater celerity than the main body 
of an army. ‘Their very habits of non-conformity disburdened 
them of many restraints, and insured to them the activity of a 
wider freedom. ‘They had not the same decent dignity to main- 
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tain; they were not bound by the same strictness of established 
forms : they could avail themselves of any method likely to effect 
their immediate purpose, without the same cautious reference to 
canons and ordinances. Again, it was in some respects an ad- 
vantage to them that they had to rely only upon themselves. 
They had not to look for extraneous, and precarious, and at last 
perhaps but scanty, assistance ; or wait to see what the govern- 
ment would grant, or would withhold—would do, or would refuse. 
Unfettered, unimpeded, they hurried to the work in the ardour of 
both spiritual incentives and secular hopes; and, while the even- 
tual inadequacy of their efforts may prove to us the necessity which 
exists for the more powerful machinery of an Ecclesiastical Es- 
tablishment, their despatch may teach us, that unless the State is 
prepared to support the Church in its emergencies, with vigour 
and promptitude, its pretended patronage, like Lord Chesterfield’s 
to Johnson, may become almost an incumbrance. In some places, 
we know too well, it has been scarcely possible to keep na- 
tional places of worship in repair, or invest them with an appear- 
ance of comfort and cleanliness, and the common decencies of 
decoration. In populous parishes the miserable pittance has 
been grudged which would whitewash the inside of the Church! 
Oh, can we expect, in such a case, that the blessing of Providence 
should rest upon ourselves and our posterity ;—the blessing of that 
Providence which we neglect, of that God whose temples we dis- 
honour? And shall not the words of the heathen poet ring in our 
ears; as, if we ourselves escape the Almighty visitation, we yet 
think of those who may come after us? 

 Delicta majorum immeritus lues, 

Romane, donec templa refeceris, 

Adesque labentes deorum, et 

Foeda nigro simulacra fumo.” 


Either the State must give up the right to interfere with Church 
property at all; or it is the righteous, the solemn, the impe- 
rative duty of a Christian people, and therefore of a Christian 
legislature, to furnish an adequate provision for the population of 
a state, according to that form of religion which is connected with 
the state. Unless this principle be recognized, the national religion 
becomes almost a natne; and, at best, the Established Church has 
only half anexistence. We cannot be satisfied with a temporary re- 
lief applied to an immediate exigency; for the exigency 1s sure to 
recur again and again, as the necessary result of causes which are 
always in operation. What we want, therefore, is the recognition 
and ratification by the legislature of some great principle, which will 
preserve a constant adjustment between the demand and the sup- 
ply, which will maintain in every district of the kingdom the due 
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proportion between the number of general inhabitants and of regu- 
lar ministers attached to the Ecclesiastical Establishment, and which 
will ensure that the provision in Churches shall advance part passu 
with the increase of population. For let us look steadily at the 
point which we have reached. The provision for divine service, 
according to the forms of the Established Church, is utterly insuf-. 
ficient for the growing amount of our population. This is the de- 
plorable and incontrovertible fact. The evil is acknowledged ; the 
necessity for its removal is acknowledged. ‘The only question is, 
how it can most safely, and effectually, and permanently be re- 
moved. We can hardly conceive any other scheme than either the 
adoption of one of the following methods, or the combination of 
two or more of them in such or such proportions: 1, The adequate 
erection and enlargement of Churches and Chapels of Ease at the 
expense of the state. 2. Their erection and enlargement, either 
by the voluntary contribution of individuals, or by the exertions of 
national or diocesan societies. 3. An increase in the number of 
proprietary Chapels. 4. ‘The performance of divine service i 
other places besides Churches and Chapels, as, for instance, in 
school-rooms or other buildings convenient from their size—in 
private houses—in tents—or in the open air. 5. An appropria- 
tion of part of the existing revenues of the Church to this parti- 
cular object. 

Now, when these methods are considered, we cannot but see 
mauy glaring inconveniences attendant upon any large increase in 
the number of proprietary Chapels. Soundness of discretion, as 
well as personal excellence of character in the ministers who are 
attached to them, constitutes the main if not the only security 
against the evils which are almost inseparable from their discre- 
pancy with the regular discipline of our ecclesiastical system. ‘The 
possible mischiets of preaching in fields, or under tents, or in 
buildings, which, whether consecrated or unconsecrated, cannot 
inspire the same feclings of veneration with a Church, must be 
still more apparent; and the plan, if generally pursued, by break- 
ing down one great distinction between the Establishment and 
Dissent, might place them both upon a level in the eyes of the 
multitude, who would be slow to make a distinction which they 
could no longer discern. , 

The plan which the Bishop of London seems disposed to favour 
is also, we think, liable to strong objections, That, if there be no 
other alternative, the ornamental parts of an Establishment should 
be sacrificed to the essential, is a self-evident proposition. We 
have said all, in saying that necessity has no law. But, as long as 
there does remain some other alternative, there are certain const- 
derations worthy, we are persuaded, of most serious regard. His 
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Lordship tells us, in the twelfth page of his Charge, and he has 
access to the very best information, 


“ The total number of benefices, with and without cure of souls (in- 
cluding those Churches and Chapels which have no other endowment 
than that of pew-rents,) is 10,701; and the total net income thereof is 
3,058,248/.; giving an average of 285/. foreach. The total net income 
of the bishops, the cathedral bodies, collegiate Churches, and other eccle- 
siastical corporations of every kind, is 432,942/. If this were added to the 
income of the benefices, and the whole were divided equally amongst the 
parishes in England and Wales, so much to the clergyman of each parish, 
no provision being made for the rulers or officers of the Church, nor for 
a large body of curates, the average would be about 326/. net income for 
each; an amount barely exceeding that which by almost common consent 
has been fixed upon as the minimum of provision for a well-educated man, 
set apart for the work of the ministry, and cut off from all other sources 
of emolument.”’ 


We are assured, from this very perspicuous statement, that if 
there are any ornamental parts which could be spared, the resource 
might be well appropriated to many purposes, such as the aug- 
mentation of small livings, connected with the present and actual 
state of the Establishment. But, moreover, for the enlargement 
of the Establishment—for the erection, not to mention the en- 
dowment of new Churches, the relief must be infinitely too small, 
The circumstance that we cannot do all is, we of course confess, 
no valid reason why we should do nothing : but, then, there is, on 
the other side, no inconsiderable danger in occasioning an imme- 
diate evil—for some immediate evil is acknowledged—without the 
ultimate and complete attainment of the greater good. For, let us 
suppose that some ornamental parts of the Establishment are abo- 
lished, and that the funds acquired from the abolition are applied 
to the building of new Churches and a how very few 
could thus be built! What, then, happens? ‘The want inevi- 
tably returns. Are there more ornaments to be taken away? ‘The 
friends of the Church would probably say “ no ;” but her enemies 
would utter loud cries in the affirmative, and then would come the 
question, not, we fear, to be argued under the most favourable 
circumstances, what are, and what are not, the ornamental parts 
of an Established Church. If some would be satisfied with hav- 
ing stripped off the gilding, how many would begin to clip and 
hew at the stones and the wood. Would enough be left to the 
Church for the solemnity of her services and the decency of her 
forms? An injurious precedent might have been established ; and 
the legislature might be unwilling to move, from the belief, real 
or affected, that the Church still contained ample resources within 
herself. 
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We throw out these hasty suggestions with the sincerest 
deference and respect to the pious and eloquent Prelate, whose 
Charge we have been considering. ‘The Bishop of London must 
have far better opportunities than we have of judging what is the 
feasible and practicable plan in the actual condition of the empire: 
what weights are already thrown into the opposite scales: what 
can be borrowed from the internal means of the Establishment, 
without materially impairing its strength or beauty; and what 
hopes may reasonably be entertained of assistance from other 
quarters. We camonly steer by the light of general propositions: 
his Lordship may have specific data for forming a wiser and a 
more practical opinion. God forbid, we repeat, if such should 
be the only matters submitted to our choice, that we should 
hesitate for a moment between the surrender of the decorative 
portion of our cathedral worship, and the communication of the 
bread of life to the poor and destitute, who, although starving in 
spirit, have not as yet even learnt to hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. We would, however, again contend, that, where the 
State assumes authority to controul the Church, it is bound by 
the most solemn obligations to assist it. There can hardly, we 
again contend, be a Christian country without a national recog- 
nition of Christianity; nor a national recognition of Christianity 
without a national Church; nora really national Church without 
a religious provision for the wants of the entire nation. We 
again contend that the Church has a claim upon the State;—a 
claim, of which we would always assert the principle, even if, 
from temporary circumstances, it should be found impossible, or 
injudicious, to exact the payment. 

Of the methods, then, which we have mentioned for the supply 
of public, worship, we would strenuously uphold the right to fall 
back upon the first. At the same time much may be done by a 
prudent union of the others. In some neighbourhoods, local con- 
tributions may supersede the necessity for national—in very many, 
with the admirable co-operation of the incorporated and diocesan 
societies, by which infimte good has already been effected, sufti- 
cient funds may be raised for the erection of a Church, and, 
either from the pew-rents, or from other sources, for the mainte- 
nance of a minister. We trust, however, that, in all such cases, 
both Church and minister will be subjected to the regular super- 
intendence of episcopal and parochial jurisdiction; and that as 
little as possible will be left to the fluctuating partialities of a 
congregation. In other districts, populous but impoverished, 
where the want outsteps these auxiliary provisions, there ought 
surely to be the staple commodity of state-support afforded in 
some more substantial manner than the occasional though useful 
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countenance of a king’s letter: while the present revenues of the 
Church itself, ought, we think, to be considered solely as a sub- 
sidiary and discretionary aid: nor, until the other channels of 
relief have been exhausted, ought even the ornamental portions 
of the Establishment to be touched. There are many cases in 
which, with vast advantage, and without much risk, the govern- 
ment, acting by commissioners, might at least advance money 
upon loan, repaying itself by instalments, and perhaps keeping in 
its own hands the nomination of the ministers. 

It only remains that we should express our thanks to the 
Bishop of London for the delivery and the publication of this 
eminently able Charge. It has done honour to his Lordship, 
and service to the Church. In our review, it appears only in a 
state of dislocation and dismemberment; and we ought perhaps 
to apologize for having, merely to suit our own convenience, dis- 
turbed the connection, and disjointed the sequence of its statements. 

The Appendix, though not long, is full of useful remarks and 
interesting documents, collected from a variety of sources. 

Here, as elsewhere, the Bishop of London, we perceive, is a 
great admirer of Dr. Chalmers and his productions, And yet 
we know of no two writers whose tone of language is more totally 
dissimilar. Both are men of consummate talent, and masters of 
composition in their respective manners: but they are the very 
antipodes of style. Dr. Chalmers is seldom contented without 
setting forth the same conceptions in a hundred different lights: 
the Bishop puts his ideas once in a striking point of view, and 
leaves them to make their way. Dr, Chalmers sometimes over- 
lays his speculations with the weight and multiplicity of magnifi- 
cent words: in the Bishop all is pith and marrow, there 1s no 
padding or stuffing—nothing which does not tell. Dr. Chalmers 
has more of rich imagery and minute description, and splendid 
embellishment, tending, however, to that vicious excess which 
may afford a false pattern for imitation: the Bishop, formed 
upon a more classical model, combines with the modern range of 
thought almost the antique simplicity of expression, The one 
spreads himself out as an expanding lake, the mirror of many 
beauties: the other rushes forward as a bright and rapid stream; 
the swiftness of the course not disturbing the transparent clearness 
of the waters. The one reminds us of Venetian painting; the 
other of Grecian sculpture, The one has the gorgeousness, the 
graphic glow, the picturesque animation, the variety, the blended 
lights and shades, which the pencil only can givé: the other has 
the severer grace, the statue-like purity, the exact precision of 
outline, which belong rather to the chisel. The one occasionally 
errs by a brilliant superfluity and a florid diffuseness: the other, 
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perhaps, sometimes just borders upon nakedness, and coldness, 
a rigidity of diction. 

It cannot escape us, in closing and looking over our observa- 
tions, that we have spoken very freely of some among the most 
distinguished personages in the Church—and it is possible that 
we may speak with yet greater freedom at some future time. In 
connection with these considerations, there is one circumstance 
which comes forcibly to our minds. The question, | whether the 
system of anonymous publication is a good or evil in itself, we 
have no inclination to discuss; although events are of perpetual 
occurrence which assure us that there can scarcely be a greater 
nuisance to a country than its licentious abuse. ‘The present, 
however, is one of those occasions in which we peculiarly feel 
that it has also its conveniences and its comforts. Its obvious 
advantage is the impersonality which it confers, ‘There are many 
things which require to be said; and yet there may be hardly any 
particular person who has a right to say them. Some difficulty 
or delicacy must interfere. It very frequently happens that, in 
their individual relation or capacity, men can neither criticise 
without disrespect, nor even eulogize without presumption, But 
the anonymous and oracular monosyllable ‘* we,” is as the wand 
of a magician, which transforms them at once into a kind of indi- 
vidual non-entity, Without removing one tittle of moral respon- 
sibility, it yet takes away the scandal of censure and the im- 
pertinence of praise. “ We” are neither exalted nor humble; 
neither clergymen nor laymen, “ /Ve” have no relative position. 
“ We” belong to no diocese. “ We” have no form or substance ; 
no station or profession; no name or local habitation. But 
while we avail ourselves of our privilege, and may effect much by 
its intervention, which, without it, neither could be done nor 
ought to be attempted; while we act upon the belief that anony- 
mous publication Is nothing without frankness and boldness; we 
would likewise studiously remember that anonymous publication, 
if it be made a cloak for malignity, has no claim or title to become 
a shield against punishment. 

All this, however, is a digression, or episode, which we have 
left ourselves no room to pursue. 
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LirtLe space is required for a summary of the events of the last quarter. No 
great ecclesiastical measure has been brought to a conclusion by the Govern- 
ment :—for the Dissenters have not yet attained their objects ;—Lord Brougham 
has abandoned for the present his impracticable enactments with respect to plu- 
ralities and non-residence: while, by the firmness of the House of Lords, the 
Universities of England are as yet preserved inviolate ; and the Irish Church is 
maintained, as to its property, not, alas, in the full enjoyment of its actual 
rights, but at least in the integrity of its principle. The clouds remain sus- 
pended in the sky; they have neither burst in tempest, nor dispersed into sun- 
shine. We are still in a state of fearful expectation as to the future that awaits 
us; nor shall we attempt to conceal our apprehensions, that a blow will be 
struck at all the institutions and all the property of the country, through the 
side of the Established Church ; while the first blow will be struck at the Church 
itself, through the side of the Establishment in Ireland. Much might we be 
tempted to add, but that we think it more advisable to devote an ample space 
in our next number to a full discussion of the whole of this most momentous 
and awful question. 

To the official returns which have been made of the entire revenues of the 
English Church, we have alluded elsewhere. They demonstrate, beyond the 
reach of cavil, the falsehood and malignity of a hundred attacks; yet we are 
not very sanguine as to the result, inasmuch as we have to deal with mes, who, 
however they may be convicted, are nevertheless tenacious of their determin- 
ation not to be convinced. 

At home, the wiser, and still perhaps the more influential, among the public 
men of the dominant party, seem daily more and more impressed with the opi- 
nion that the pace of change has been too rapid. But the difficulty is how to 
retard it. Neither Lord Grey, nor Lord Brougham, nor Lord Melbourne, will 
find it avery easy matter to fix a drag upon the wheel, while the carriage is 
already hurrying down the side of a mountain: and, even if the linch-pin is not 
loose, the whole machine is in danger of taking fire from the velocity and the 
friction. Church and State—the State as connected with the Church, and the 
Church as connected with the State—are placed in as much peril from impru- 
dence as from malice prepense : some are only rash and headlong, while others 
are steeped in crafty purposes and forethoughts of mischief: but unfortunately 
the difference is exceedingly slight in the way of suffering, whether a scoundrel 
puts a bullet into his gun and shoots you with a premeditated design, or an 
awkward blockhead, full of perturbation, and not knowing what he is about, 
leaves his ramrod in the barrel, and murders you by mistake. 
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Abroad, revolution seems to be going on almost in the old cycle. In Spain, 
as heretofore in France, things have come to the crisis, that the only alter- 
native seems between an act of bankruptcy and an act of spoliation. The question 
is to be coolly and comfortably debated, whether it is better to defraud the na- 
tional creditor, or to strip the national Church. Yet when either of these sug- 
gestions becomes familiarized to the mind of a country, its moral strength is 
shattered in the loss of its moral honesty. How long it will be before Great 
Britain is habituated to such contemplations—before the edge of disgust is 
blunted, and the natural shock and recoil are weakened by degrees, we must 
leave to the mercy of. such politicians as Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Cobbett : but 
assuredly unless a firm but Christian resistance be offered to the principle, every 
ecclesiastical institution will be made an object of robbery, whether it happens 
to be a convent or a cathedral; and every Churchman will be considered as fair 
game, whether he happens to be a Monk or a Prebendary. 

The prominent labour of the session, as both friends and enemies concur in 
regarding it—calculating alike upon the magnitude of its results, although dif- 
fering as to their character—is the new Bill respecting the Poor. The very 
worst of all periods for discussing a question, is probably the time when it has 
passed the Legislature, and is as yet untried in its practical operation ;—when it 
is too early to appeal to experience, and too late to urge abstract arguments. 
Our doubts, therefore, our misgivings, our apprehensions—more especially respect- 
ing the Central Board and the Bastardy Clauses—we suppress, and shall’ en- 
deavour to stifle, reserving only the right of speaking out on a future occasion, 
if we trace the actual consequences to be pernicious, and see any reasonable 
hope of alteration and amendment. Opposition is merely factious when it can 
lead to no result. In the meanwhile, the office which we are anxious to take 
upon ourselves, is to remind our readers—the friends of religion and of their 
kind—how vast, how important, how unexampled a field is now opened for a 
Christian and judicious philanthropy. We would solemnly conjure them to re- 
member how much, how unspeakably much, must now depend upon voluntary 
exertions, separate or associated. We would tell them, that the system of 
Visiting Societies must be more completely organized, and more carefully con- 
ducted. We would tell them, that there must be, in every parish and district 
throughout the kingdom,—we will not exactly say some recognized Board or 
Committee,—but some known assembly of persons—the Ministers of the Church 
of course being first and foremost,—who will investigate and mitigate particular 
cases of distress in a class of the community to which the Bill is inapplicable ; 
and thus, without interfering with the authority of the State, or breathing one 
taint of party, will yet stand between the rigour of the law and the necessities 
of the deserving. There must be something, upon which numbers can fall 
back, who may have been flung down, without any fault of their own, from 
competence to want; who are left, for a season, without adequate means of 
subsistence, and yet who could scarcely be sent—nay, who would rather starve 
than go—into the workhouse of the parish or the district, where they must be 
separated from their children, and torn from the accustomed ties and charities 
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of life. The Bill has done its part,—we ask not whether well or ill: it remains 
for Christian individuals to do theirs: it remains for the rich, individually, to 
shew that they have no disposition to be the enemies and oppressors of the 
poor. They must strenuously apply themselves to soothe the individual irrita- 
tions, and relieve the individual hardships, which a wide and sweeping change 
must of necessity occasion. If Christians thus discharge their Christian ob- 
ligations, they may extract the sting of bitterness from the law of the land, and 
be mainly instrumental in saving the country : if they neglect their duties, they 
may find, to their inexpressible shame, and astonishment, and sorrow, that the 
next three months will have sown the seeds of the most frightful—because a 
social rather than a political—revolution. 

In concluding these remarks, and with them the present number of our Re- 
view, we would take the liberty of saying a few words upon the topics which we 
have sometimes selected, and the tone in which we have sometimes written, 
Far more gratifying to us would it have been to tread the calm and pleasant fields 
of literature, or to contemplate the soul-enlarging and soul-exalting truths of a 
sublime theology, than to enter into the hot and dusty arena of political and pole- 
mical antagonism. But, as Reviewers, we must be what the times make us—we 
must grapple with those topics which are most important and most pressing at the 
moment; and we verily believe, that, unless some persons step forward to grapple 
with them manfully, our literature will be crushed, and our theology will not much 
longer be worthy of the name, Gladly, again, would we express those feelings of 
Christian charity and kindliness towards all who differ from us, which we trust 
that we possess. But the contest, we repeat, is not about persons, but about prin- 
ciples; and therefore it is manifestly absurd, that an affected kindliness for per- 
sons should interfere with a strenuous advocacy of truth, and a determined hosti- 
lity to error. We hope, indeed, that our observations have been resolute, rather 
than acrimonious: but, surely, these are not days in which “ the trumpet should 
give an uncertain sound.” Every thing valuable to us as churchmen is at stake. 
The most dissimilar confederates are leagued against us; and their only bond 
. of alliance is hatred of the Church. Let us for a single instant gaze steadily at 
their array. Here are the Benthamites and the partizans of movement, a large 
proportion of whom would substitute philosophy for religion in the govern- 
ment of mankind, and build up the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
upon a scheme of utility, which supposes earth to be men’s final scene, and man 
in his earthly state to be a perfectible being. Near them stand the disciples 
of Owen,—the Unionists—the regenerators of society —men already invested 
with some influence over a multitude, whom half-knowledge misleads, and want 
excites, and passion inflames, and supposed grievances exasperate—-men, too, 
who, if they are true to their own fundamental axioms, would sweep away from 
the world of thought, and even of action, all considerations of God and of a 
future state; who think the Christian dispensation a nuisance and a folly; and 
who indulge the chimerical vision of restoring carth into a Paradise by a favour- 
able combination of human circumstances. Here are the Dissenters, who, on 
religious, and, as they imagine, Scriptural grounds, ave estranged ffom the doe- 
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trines aud discipline of the Church of England; there are the Republicans, who 
are led by their political maxims to denounce every ecclesiastical establishment 
as being in itself a mistake and an abomination; and there, again, are others, in 
whom these two principles of opposition are united, By their side, and under 
the same standard, may be found the more desperate class, composed of the 
profligate and worthless dregs of the community, who loathe the Church, be- 
cause they loathe religion; and loathe religion, because they reject what it pre- 
scribes, and dread what it threatens; who love revolution for revolution’s sake, 
hoping that they may gain something in the scramble of anarchy, or pay 
something less through the spoliation of Church revenues. Others must still be 
mentioned, who, if we may not count them as enemies, are halting, and equi- 
vocal; and almost fatal friends: who, in their latitudinarian liberality, would 
embrace all tenets, and amalgamate all sects; and, although they would preserve 
the name of an Established Church, would so alter its character that its uses 
must be destroyed; and others, yet again, who, amidst professions of fond at- 
tachment, and invincible adherence, and undivided allegiance to the Church, 
would yet throw odium upon its ministers, unless attached to some particular 
school ; and just hint aspersions, or at least doubts, as to the present constitution 
of its Articles, and its Liturgy; and just suggest the necessity, or at least pos- 
sible advantage, of a completion or renovation of the fabric; and just propose 
that some fresh architects and surveyors should be appointed to inspect the whole 
building anew, and see whether the timbers are sound, and the pillars well- 
constructed ; and who thus, by their whispered alarms about its stability, encou- 
rage its bolder foes loudly to declare its utter rottenness. 

What, under such circumstances, are the defenders of the Church to do? 
What is their obvious wisdom? What is their plain duty? Are they to be 
dumb? Are they to be timid and servile? Is their speech to be ambiguous, or 
decided? Is their affection to be supposed, or avowed? Are they to exhibit an 
uncompromising zeal, or a pusillanimous and faint-hearted coldness? Are they, 
or are they not, to make a firm stand against their open assailants, and their 
secret adversaries, perhaps more formidable, because more insidious? The case, 
whatever it may have been in times past, is no longer about a domineering or 
oppressive Church, but about a Church, we scruple not to say, itself oppressed 
and itself persecuted. The rights of conscience are secured to the Dissenter: 
there is no question now about his possession of civil rights: he may worship 
his God when, and where, and how he pleases: he may have seminaries for the 
education of his children when, and where, and how he pleases. The real ques- 
tion is, whether the Church and Churchmen are to enjoy the same privileges ; 
or whether, while there is yet, nominally, a National and Established Chureb, 
the National Universities, and the National Instruction of the people, are to be 
placed on a footing of dissent? Again, there is a general and cheerful acqui- 
escence, that, as to political functions, and facilities for secular and professional 
pursuits, the Dissenter should have all put into his hands which are not abso- 
lutely incompatible with the integrity and authority of a Church connected with 
the state. But our solemn and confirmed conviction remains, that it is better 
not to have any Established Church, than to have an Established Church power- 
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less in its discipline, lax and undefined and fluctuating in its tenets; that it is 
better to divorce Church and State to-morrow, than to pretend to keep the Church, 
of which the Articles are no fonger the depositories and the landmarks of orthe- 
dox doctrines; and which is stripped of those accessaries of fixedness, and dig- 
nity, and honour, which are indispensable to its-utility and its strength, absolutely 
necessary to invest it with efficiency, and to surround it with respect, 

Yet we are no stagnationists. . We know that society cannot remain station- 
ary: we most assuredly believe, without indulging any extravagant dreams of 
human perfectibility, that it is far from having arrived at the ultimate point of 
good, which it is capable of reaching: and that in every kingdom, and every 
province, and every parish, and every family, upon the face of the globe, there 
are many ameliorations which may be safely introduced. Moreover, just in 
proportion as we would oppose the wild and pernicious schemes which are really 
the spawn of infidelity and republicanism, in that very proportion we would 
promote, to the utmost of our power, any feasible and well-considered plans of 
Christian improvement. The man, who would do nothing, is almost as much 
an enemy to his country and mankind as the man, who would do mischief. And, 
alas! the two opposite evils help each other; it is the supine inertness of men, 
whose theories are sound, which affords a pretext for the advocacy and attempted 
introduction of visionary and ill-digested projects by the restless and the reck- 
less; and, in turn, it is the failure, or the danger, or the confusion, consequent 
upon such projects, which discourages and disgusts the cautious and the timid from 
making any attempts whatever to better the condition of the human race, But 
we have done, It is our fervent prayer, that there may be no internal causes 
to aid the assaults which are battering our ecclesiastical institutions from without, 
We are not called upon at present to enter upon the discussion of doctrines, and 
shall therefore content ourselves with the declaration, that we see no reason to 
alter the opinions which we have already expressed; and that, if occasion should 
arise, we should consider it little less than treachery to Christian truth and the 
genuine character of the English Church, to disguise or dilute them. At 
the same time, while we rather suspect that strong effects can usually be pro- 
duced only by strong expressions, we feel that harshness, or intemperance, or 
uncharitableness of language, is among the most painful and pernicious indica- 
tions of human infirmity, As to the discipline and ordering of the Church and 
its concerns, there are almost every where the most satisfactory tokens of pro- 
gressive improvement, The internal regulations of almost every diocese are 
excellent: the munificence of the prelates—such, for instance, as the Bishop of 
Durham— in increasing small livings—and diffusing the knowledge that is truly 
useful—and attending to all the various wants submitted to their notice, is wor- 
thy of all praise: while the exertions of the clergy in their public and private 
duties—the assiduous care which they devote to religious education in schools 
of different descriptions—and their enlightened superintendence of the whole 
details of parochial superintendence—if they cannot shield them from the malice 
of human foes, will yet draw down upon their heads the blessing of an Omni- 
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Of the religious literature of the last three months we have not room to speak 
much in detail. The following publications we reserve for future and more ex- 
tended notice :—The last two volumes of Mr. Smedley’s History of France; 
the Memoirs of the Rev. Henry Venn, the Rev. Mr. Howels, the Rev. Row- 
land Hill, and Mrs. Hannah More; the Sermons, among others, of Mr. Close, 
of Cheltenham; Mr. Peter Hall, of Chelsea; and Mr. Fell, of Islington; Mr. 
Roe’s Analytical Arrangement of the Apocalypse; Mr. Montgomery Martin’s 
History of the British Colonies; some books of Travels and Voyages which 
illustrate religious subjects, and some other works of permanent interest. All 
reference to Mr. Powell, and the discrepancies, real or imagined, between geo- 
logical facts and Scriptural statements, we are again compelled to postpone. 
The Hymn-books, &c. which have been forwarded to us from a parish in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis, we shall take an early opportunity of ex- 
amining, in connection with the tenets and practices of the peculiar school to 
which they belong. 


MEMOIRS AND REMAINS, 
Remains, §c. of Bishop Lowth. 

Tuere are some valuable things in this volume, both in substance and style ; 
and, if the authenticity of some portion may be doubted, we do not at all believe 
that any thing spurious has been inserted by design. Upon the whole, however, 
we cannot but think that its compilation does more credit to the industry of 
the editor than to his judgment, and that its publication will add more to the 
quantity of the Bishop's writings than to the quality of his fame. When the 
best has been given, how often do we wish that the common epitaph of the man 
could save from disturbance the relics of the author—“ Requiescat in pace.” 


EXEGETICAL, CRITICAL, AND CONTROVERSIAL WORKS. 


The Gospel according to St. Matthew. Translated from the Greek by the 
Rev. W. J. Aislabie, A.M. 

We have no particular objection to urge against this translation; but cui bono ? 
We cannot discover what good it will do, or on what account it has been at- 
tempted. For ourselves we do not hear those perpetual complaints of inaccurate 
translations of the Scriptures which Mr. Aislabie asserts; nor do we think that 
he has in many places excelled those “ highly respectable persons,” as he more 
curiously than felicitously designates ‘ the original translators.” . 


Mortal Life, and the State of the Soul after Death, §c. By Alexander Cop- 
land, Esq., Advocate. Smith, Elder, and Co. Second Edition. 

We have here a book, written not without eloquence and feeling, which gives 

us all that can be known of the subject which it treats, and a great deal which 

can be only conjectured. It is quite true, that no topics can possess for the 

human mind a more awful interest than the intermediate and future state of 

man; but Mr. Copland must be aware that his work consists, in a large mea- 
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sure, of fanciful assertions, which it is equally impossible, in our present con- 
dition, to demonstrate and to disprove. 


1. The Truth of Christianity proved from ancient Prophecies. By the Rev. R, 
Walker, M. A. 


2. Reasons for Attachment and Conformity to the Established Church. By the 
Rev. R. Meek. 

Tue youthful student would do well to read these two works in the order in 

which we have placed them. The one will help to make him an assured 


Christian, the other will carry him forward to become an affectionate and con- 
firmed member of the National Church. 


An Exposition of the Creed. By J. Woodward, Esq. Hatchard and Son. 


Tue Church can hardly fail to derive some benefit from a layman's contribution 
to theology, because the very composition of his book affords a primd facie evi- 
dence of the strength and sincerity of his faith, and can hardly be the mere 
offspring of interested motives or professional habits: but it is not on this ac- 
count alone that Mr. Woodward is entitled to our thanks. His “ Exposition of 
the Creed,” although assuredly it will not supersede the labours of Barrow and 
Pearson and Burnett, exhibits marks of diligent study, and a truly Christian 
temper of mind. 

Mr. Woodward, it appears, wished to take orders at a mature period of life ; 
but was informed by the Bishop of Chichester, of a rule established by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, that no person should be 
ordained after the age of thirty-five or thirty-six. 


LIBRARIES OF DIVINITY, &c. &e. 


Tur Libraries, as far as we have seen, go on well and flourishingly ; and we 
must say of the Sacred Classics, that although we have strong doubts about 
features in the design, the works are well selected on the whole, and the pre- 
liminary dissertations written by authors of celebrity, who show that they are 
careful to maintain the reputation which they have acquired. 

We may also state in this place, that the illustrative works which we have 
already mentioned, are kept up with the same spirit and beauty as before. 


= 


Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature. Vol. 11, Part. 11. . Murray. 


Some of these papers are sufficiently trifling—we had almost said “ satis su- 
perque ;”"—others are learned and interesting ; but, on the whole, we can see no 
reason why they should be published in so enormously grand and expensive a 
shape. Several of the papers are not of a calibre to require it or to bear it. 
There are some things also which individuals might have done as well, and 
published with more propriety. Why is “ The Royal Society of Literature of 
the United Kingdom,” to print some thirty pages of an account of the ma- 
nuscript library at Holkham, in Norfolk, belonging to T. W. Coke, Esq. ? 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
1. An Elementary Hebrew Grammar. By the Rey, Arthur Willis, M.A. Ri- 


vingtons. 
2. An Introduction to Greek Prose Composition. By the Rev. John Kenrick, 
M. A. 


Is our English scholarship quite on the decline? Both these works, like the 
majority of philological works now published in London, are little more than 
translations or adaptations from German authors. We have reason, however, 
to be thankful to Mr. Kenrick and Mr. Willis. Both honestly inform us of the 
sources from which they have borrowed, in order to enrich our grammatical 
literature. We shall not institute a comparison between them, further than to 
say that every labour deserves especial encouragement, which tends to facilitate 
among us the study of the Hebrew language. Mr. Willis’s Grammar is brief, 
and, as he calls it, ‘* elementary; but the execution, as well as the design, is 
praiseworthy, and will, we trust, widely accomplish the object of his compila- 
tion, which is to “ supply a Hebrew Grammar, and a short course of Hebrew 
reading, adapted to the use of the upper forms in a public school, concise 
enough for those who cannot spend more than an hour or two a week in the 
study of the language, and yet affording them such instruction as may enable 
them, with the assistance of a lexicon, to construe and parse any easy sen- 
tences which may be set before them.” 


SERMONS. 
Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Rudgley. By the Rev. Robert 
Clerke Burton, M.A. Rivingtons. _ 
Wirnovt pretending to enter into the depths of theology, these sermons are 
sound in doctrine—clear and forcible in language. They urge the solemn truths 
of the Gospel with a pious earnestness of practical application. The four open- 
ing discourses on the prophetical evidence we would particularly recommend. 


Lectures on the Character of Our Saviour, By the Rey. Henry Blunt, Rector 
of Upper Chelsea. 

Mr. Buvunrt is hardly to be called an eloquent writer in the usual acceptation of 
the term, and yet his writings often produce the effect of the highest eloquence. 
We have frequently finished a perusal of celebrated compositions, issuing from 
the Clergy, without any spiritual impression cleaving to the heart; with little 
more, in fact, than a vague admiration of the talents of the writer, displayed 
in the splendour of his imagery, or the beauty of his diction, But few can read 
the simple pages of Mr. Blunt without an emotion analogous to the famous 
“ Let us march against Philip ;"—that is, without the feeling, “ Let us rise up 
in the strength of a Redeemer, and fight, as Christians ought, against the ene- 
mies of our salvation.” We know of no higher praise: but this praise we shall 
not withhold, because there are some slight shades of doctrine, and some particular 
forms of expression, as to which we happen to differ from Mr, Blunt, 
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“ Redeeming the Time :” a Sermon preached in aid of the National School at 
Sydenham. By-the Rev. Thomas Bowdler, M.A. 


In a single sermon, upon such an occasion, we have no right to expect much of 
depth or novelty. The discourse before us is solid and sensible, and has all that 


impressiveness of piety which may well discard the claim to all the richness of 
eloquence. 


Clavis Homiletica ; or, the Clergyman's Register of his Discourses, &e. 
Rivingtous. 
Tuts anonymous publication is not so much a book, as a set of tables “ intended 
to assist the Clergyman in arranging his discourses, with a view to their connec- 
tion with the daily Services of the Church.” It is, we dare say, calculated to be 
useful, like every thing else, which, by promoting accuracy of method, saves 
time, and helps the memory. 


WORKS OF GENERAL LITERATURE CONNECTED WITH RELIGION, 


The Martyrdom of Mr. Robert Glover and Mrs. Lewis, in 1555 and 1557. 

By the Rev. B. Richeriss, A.M., Vicar of Mancetter, Warwickshire. 
‘Tuts little book presents details of Christian heroism which may have a local 
interest, and be well deserving of local commemoration:—but the characters 
are not of that eminent mark and station which can command much of general 
interest after a lapse of nearly three centuries. The narrator, we must think, is 
a little too fierce against the Papists, and makes rather too liberal use of his 
capital letters. 


Dr. Lang’s View of the Polynesian Nation. Cochrane and Co. 


Dr. Lava has here applied himself to a branch of literary investigation which 
involves many curious points of religion and philosophy. His views of the 
Polynesian nation, and of the discovery and settlement of the continent of Ame- 
rica, differ widely from those of some preceding writers, but they are not the less 
interesting and deserving of attention. We may, very possibly, find occasion to 
recur to his book, including, as it does, many topics which no Christian reader 
can regard with indifference. | 


The Art of being Happy; chiefly from the French of M. Droz. By Bourne 
Hall Draper. London: William Darton and Son, Holborn Hill. 
A xitt.e book, attractive from its subject, and not unpleasing in its style, but 
sometimes with an affectation of depth to which it has no just pretensions. It 
is deficient both in novelty and force; and, though it exhibits ruch of amiable 
feeling, its philosophy is in many points thoroughly French, and its views of 
religion are of that indefinite and negative and sentimental kind, which really 
avail nothing for the conduct of life. Mr. Timothy Flint, the American editor, 
has appended a chapter upon “ the Choice of a Profession,” which, besides 
being not very valuable in itself, and unfortunate in its proportion of sense to 
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sound, is most marvellously out of place. ‘This will be made sufficiently evident 
by giving the headings of the five last chapters in their order :—* Religious Sen- 
timents;” “ Of the Rapidity of Life;” “On Death; “ Conclusion; “ The 
Choice of a Profession.” 


POETRY. 
“ Judge not,” and other Poems. By Edmund Peel. 
Tue religious poetry which comes before us continues to be of that fatal quality 
called mediocre. The present attempt is not an exception. “ Judge not, a Poem 
on Christian Charity,” is rather long and rather grand,— 
* Forth shall Havock rush 
And charg’d with thunderbolts, the guilty crush ; 
Down the steep sky swift cataracts shall pour, 
Earth, heaven, and ocean shake the sounding shore.” 
The other poems are in a different style; one, ‘“ To my Sister Elizabeth, on 
receiving a purse of her knitting, begins thus :— 
* Thy gift, Elizabeth, of silken woof, 
In colour like a cloudless summer sky, 
Save where the golden threads so gracefully 
Inwrought; thy gift I welcome ‘neath my roof, 
And aye shall love as of thy love a proof.” 


AMERICAN WORKS. 

The Remains of Charles Henry Wharton, D.D., with a Memoir of his Life. 
By George Washington Doane, D.D., Bishop of the Diocese of New Jersey, 
Philadelphia. 

We have already, in reviewing another American publication, mentioned this 

sterling work ;—-but we are anxious just to notice it again, if it be only to state, ~ 

that “ the profits arising from its sale will be appropriated to the establishment of 

a Scholarship in the General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church.” ‘The publication itself needed not this recommendation to increase its 

sale: nor can we refrain from expressing once more our sense of the value of 

Dr. Wharton’s Remains, more especially the Sermons and’ celebrated Tracts 

on the controversy between Catholics and Protestants; as also our thanks to 

Bishop Doane, for the skill with which he has collected them, and the beautiful 

Memoir with which he has introduced them. 


LONDON: 


C. ROWORTH AND SONS, BELL YARD, 
TEMPLE BAR. 
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